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lat  people  want  most 
to  know  aboot  WASHINGTON 


FACTsahout  our  foreifrn  jtolicy 
and  wliat's  hcliind  it — fact.s 
about  the  tiraiii  on  .Viiieriea's  re¬ 
sources — facts  about  the  political  im¬ 
plications  of  every  sifriiificaut  move 
in  and  out  of  Coujrrcs.s — these  are 
some  of  the  tliiiijis  readers  >\ant  in 
the  news  they  reatl  from  W  ashington. 

From  the  Chicago  Tribune's  W  asli- 
ington  staff,  readers  get  what  they 
want.  They  get  forthright  reporting 
from  independent  news  gatherers 
who  get  more  out  of  a  story  because 
they  put  more  thought  and  effort 
into  getting  it. 

Men  of  character  and  ability,  the 
Tribune's  \\  ashington  reporters  are 
backed  by  the  editorial  resources  and 
direction  of  a  newspaper  noted  for 


its  determination  to  get  the  facts  and 
to  print  them  in  the  public  interest. 

Readers  recognize  the  Tribune’s 
extra  efforts  to  deliver  the  more  in¬ 
tensive  Vi  ashington  reporting  they 
want  today.  It  is  one  of  the  rea.sons 
why,  flay  in  ami  day  out,  they  buy 
far  more  copies  of  the  Tribune  than 
of  other  Chicago  newspapers — from 
510,000  to  670,000  more  on  week¬ 
days  than  other  Chicago  daily  news¬ 
papers  sell  and  from  375,000  to 
1,070,000  more  on  Sundays  than  are 
sold  by  other  Chicago  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 
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i  The  largest  carillon  in  the  world,  72  bells,  calls 
worshippers  to  service  from  the  30-story  tower  of 
Riverside  Church.  The  inspiring  Gothic-dothed 
structure  is  elabprately  decorated  with  stone 
carving,  stained  glass  and  metalwork.  51  stained- 
glass  windows  recount  the  story  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Parables.  42  leading 
personalities  of  science,  philosophy  and  religion 
are  carved  in  stone.  A  community  center,  it 
houses  clubrooms,  classrooms,  bowling  alleys, 
a  library,  theater  and  gymnasium,  with  some 
10,000  people  involved  In  its  activities  weekly. 
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National  Celebrities  Golf  Tournament  Success 
Again  Proves  Power  of  The  Post  in  Washington 


More  than  7,500  people  attended  the  opening 
day  of  the  National  Celebrities  Golf  Tournament  in 
Washington,  D,  C.,  and  7,500  came  again  on  Sunday, 
the  second  day.  That’s  a  lot  of  people  on  a  golf  course 
out  in  the  suburbs.  Players  included  Chief  of  Staff 
Eisenliower,  Cabinet  members  Forrestal  and  Clark 
(with  Snyder  as  score  keeper),  Bing  Crosby  and 
Hildegardc,  Bobby  Jones  and  Gene  Sarazen,  Jack 
Dempsey  and  Gene  Tunney,  Babe  Didrickson  Za> 
harias  and  Gleiina  Collett  Vare — Senators,  Congress* 
men,  a  total  of  42  celebrities  of  government,  sports, 
journalism  and  entertainment. 

The  players  had  a  lot  of  fun  and  asked  to  come 
back  next  year.  The  crowd  had  the  thrill  of  its  life 
as  one  celebrity  after  another  proved  to  be  human 


indeed.  And  $12,000  was  raised  for  a  fund  to  combat 
juvenile  delinquency — which  was  the  reason  Wash* 
ington  Post  sports  editor  Bus  Ham  dreamed  up  the 
tournament  in  the  first  place. 

It  was  the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind  W^ashington 
has  ever  seen.  Which  is  what  W'^ashington  said  last 
fall  about  the  High  School  Championship  Football 
Game  that  The  Post  sponsored.  And  what  Washing* 
ton  has  said  over  and  over  about  Washington  Post 
sponsored  events — the  Government  Girl  warplanes 
drive,  the  War  Bond  baseball  game,  the  Army  War 
Show.  Washington  has  learned  to  respond  to  The 
Washington  Post.  Which  is  probably  the  basic  rea* 
son  for  The  Post’s  success  both  as  a  newspaper  and 
as  an  advertising  medium. 
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Non-operating  railroad  unions  are 
demanding  still  another  raise  of 


MR.  A  MRS.  PASSENGER 


MR.  SHIPPER  A  MR.  FARMER 


MR.  A  MRS.  CONSUMER 


You  would  foot  the  bill ! 


Look  out!  There’s  another  big  rail¬ 
road  wage  demand  headed  your  way ! 

The  non-operating  unions  alone 
— whose  members  do  not  actually 
operate  trains  —  are  demanding  a 
flat  increase  of  20  cents  an  hour. 
These  demands  would  cost  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  country  five  hundred 
sixty-eight  million  dollars  a  year! 

Last  year  these  employes  had 
an  increase  of  I8V2  rents  an 
hour.  This  was*  their  third  major 
wage  increase  since  1939.  Their 
average  weekly  pay  has  gone  up 
75%,  as  against  a  cost-of-living 
rise  of  54%. 

Since  1939,  railroad  wage  and 
material  costs  have  gone  up  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  freight 
rates,  and  five  times  as  much  as 
passenger  fares.  That  is  why  in 


1946,  with  the  largest  peacetime 
traffic  in  history,  the  net  income  of 
railroads  went  down  to  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  only  2H%  of  the  net  prop¬ 
erty  investment. 

What  About  1947? 

Even  with  the  recent  freight  rate 
increase,  preliminary  figures  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  railroads  will  make 
only  about  the  same  low  return  in 
1947  as  in  1946.  This  will  be  because; 
— the  wage  increase  made  in  1946 
will  be  in  effect  for  all  of  1947; 


— special  payroll  taxes  on  railroads 
have  recently  been  increased; 

— and  passenger  traffic  has  declined. 

Where  Would  the  Money 
Come  From  ? 

We  can’t  pay  out  what  we  don’t  take 
in.  And  we  are  not  taking  in  enough 
now  to  meet  present  costs  and  to 
complete  the  improvements  in  serv¬ 
ice  that  you  need  and  that  we  want  to 
give  you. 

You  Would  Foot  the  Bill! 


We  are  publishing  this  and  other  advertisements  to  talk  with  you 
at  first  hand  about  matters  which  are  important  to  everybody. 
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BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

SIS  SwIMIns,  Wcwhlngton  5,  D.  C 

Aimtat*  •!  NAnONAL  COAL  ASSOOATION 


Evin  the  most  isolated  mining  com¬ 
munities  have  school  facilities.  If  there  are 
no  schools  in  the  town— such  instances  are 
rare— the  children  are  transported  by  bus 
to  the  nearest  school.  Often  the  miners 
and  companies  “chip  in”  to  finance  a 
longer  school  term  or  to  provide  courses 
or  teachers  not  included  in  the  school 
budget. 

To  show  what  can  be  done  and  what 
has  been  done  to  better  the  living  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  families  of  the  men  who  mine 
the  nation’s  No.  1  fuel,  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Institute  has  published  “Mining 
Towns,”  a  new  l)ook  containing  over  100 
informati\e  pictures  of  progress  in  coal 
mining  communities.  Editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  will  find  this  interesting,  fact -filled 
book  valuable  as  background  material  for 
news  and  articles  about  the  coal  industry. 


YOU  MAY  reproduce  any  of  the  pictures 
in  “Mining  Towns”  with  or  without  credit 
line.  W’e’ll  furnish  you  with  free  prints 
promptly.  If  \ou  ha\e  not  recei%  ed  jour  copv 
of  “Mining  Towns,”  or  would  like  additional 
copies,  please  let  us  know. 


What  kind  of  Education 
do  coal  miners’  children  get? 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 
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darkness  when  there  is  normally  only  25  per  cent 
of  a  day’s  total  traffic  on  the  roads.  The  most 
dangerous  hour  of  all  24  last  year  was  from 
seven  to  eight  p.  m.  —  the  hour  before  darkness.^ 

How  many  men,  women  and  children  in  YOUR 
community  will  meet  death  in  the  dark,  or  the 
dusk,  in  1947? 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  asked  news¬ 
papermen  to  help  save  the  lives  of  10,000  persons 
this  year  by  making  the  nation  highway  safety¬ 
conscious. 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

HARTFORD  .  CONNECTICUT 

From  The  Travelers  1947  book  of  street  and 
highway  accident  data,  YOU  BET  YOUR  LIFE. 


1947 
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Sht  Jitw  ffork  QTimts 
flagaztnt 


how  to  recognize  a  better 
advertising  medium... 


No  test  tubes,  no  tricks,  there  is  one  sure 
way.  Find  out,  does  it  produce  direct  results 
for  mail  order  advertisers? 

In  the  first  five  months  of  this  year. 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine  carried  3,004 
display  advertisements.  In  addition,  it 
carried  4,228  advertisements  in  its  school 
and  college  directory. 

Of  the  3,004  display  advertisements,  1,259  . . . 

42  per  cent . . .  sought  some  kind  of  direct  response. 

Every  one  of  the  4,228  school  and  college 
advertisements  sought  some  kirvd  of  direct  response. 

Did  they  get  it?  Obviously  yes. 

Advertising  of  this  kind  flourishes  only  where 
direct  response  is  immediately  and  profitably 
forthcoming.  It  cannot  afford  anything  else. 

And  this  kind  of  direct  response  advertising  has 
flourished  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
for  many  many  years.  That’s  one 
good  reason  why  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
today  is  among  the  top  six  national  weeklies  in 
advertising  linage. 


The  New  York  Times  Magazine  carried  by  The  New  York  Times  every  Sunday, 

into  more  than  a  million  homes  all  over  America. 
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Walters  Fears  School  Plan 
Means  Licensing  of  Press 


'Bureaucracy  of  Educators'  Might 
Determine  Who  Is  to  Be  a  Writer 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


CHICAGO — Fear  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  accrediting  journal¬ 
ism  schools  might  be  a  step  to¬ 
ward  the  licensing  of  newspap¬ 
ermen  was  expressed  by  Basil 
L.  Walters,  executive  editor  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  before 
members  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Journalism  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  here  June  28. 

Walters  charged  the  accred¬ 
iting  program,  recently  inaugur¬ 
ated  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism, 
with  containing  potentialities 
for  becoming  a  “bureaucratic 
monopoly.  .  .  effectively  putting 
the  stamp  of  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  on  the  man  or  woman 
who  wants  to  write.” 

’Always  Had  a  Fear' 

Explaining  that  as  a  former 
director  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  he 
had  assisted  in  creating  the  ac¬ 
crediting  committee  by  voting 
financial  aid,  Walters  declared: 

“I  have  always  had  a  fear  in 
the  back  of  my  mind  about  it. 
If  the  committee  will  carefully 
confine  itself  and  its  work.  I 
still  think  it  may  do  a  service. 
But  if  it  should  lend  itself  to 
becoming  part  of  a  bureaucracy 
of  educators  who  may  become 
more  concerned  with  the  ‘how’ 
than  they  are  with  actually 
turning  out  well-trained  stu¬ 
dents,  this  committee  could  be¬ 
come  a  factor  in  what  I  fear  is 
a  growing  danger  to  freedom 
of  expression  in  this  country. 

“I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
good  for  America  or  for  the 
world  to  permit  a  system  to 
grow  up  whereby  a  writer 
would  have  to  have  a  license 
on  his  wall  stating  he  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  journalist,”  Walters 
told  the  educators. 

“The  reason  I  fear  the  trend 
which  I  think  is  developing  to¬ 
ward  trying  to  establish  writing 
as  a  licensed  profession  is  that  I 
think  the  very  future  of  this  na¬ 
tion  is  tied  up  with  man’s.  .  . 
right  to  write  and  publish  and 
distribute  as  he  pleases. 
ProUssions  Can't  Be  Compared 

“All  too  often  some  of  us 
thoughtlessly  have  tried  to 
compare  journalism  with  the 
professions  of  medicine  and  law. 
The  writing  business,  and  the 
business  of  expression  in  gen¬ 


eral,  cannot  be  compared  to 
these  two  professions. . 

“Obviously  some  things  can 
be  licensed.  But  to  attempt  to 
license  thought  and  expression 
is  to  strike  at  the  very  funda¬ 
mental  liberty  and  freedom  of 
man.” 

The  danger  of  freedom  of  the 
press  lies  in  compromise  and 
acceptance  in  an  easy  path  that 
might  permit  drifting  into  a 
swift  current  which  would 
sweep  us  all  to  destruction,  said 
Walters.  We  have  all  ignored 
many  of  the  lighthouses  warning 
of  dangerous  shoals  and  rocks, 
and  perhaps  we  are  already  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  swift  current  than 
we  realize,”  he  asserted. 

Walters’  thinking  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  accreditation  of  journal¬ 
ism  schools,  which  “I  fear 
might  develop  into  an  effort  to 
make  a  profession  out  of  jour¬ 
nalism,”  he  explained,  was  crys¬ 
tallized  by  a  letter  from  a  South 
American  newspaperman  telling 
of  the  establishment  in  Chile  of 
a  journalistic  professional  body 
requiring  previous  registration 
as  a  requisite  to  writing  for  a 
newspaper. 

Rules  for  What  Is  Written 

“It  is  impossible,”  he  said,  “to 
conceive  of  a  licensing  body  for 
newspapermen  without  having, 
as  a  corollary,  rules  for  what 
they  may  or  may  not  write, 
which  is  simply  another  name 
for  censorship. 

“I  would  prefer  that  some 
other  name  be  used  for  the  ac¬ 
crediting  committee.  There  are 
conscientious  and  capable  news¬ 
papermen  and  educators  on  the 
committee.  A  study  by  these 
men.  designed  to  improve  jour¬ 
nalistic  training,  would  certainly 
be  helpful. 

“But,  frankly,  I  gag  at  the 
idea  of  trying  to  set  up  some  sort 
of  screening  formula  based  on 
formal  schooling  similar  to  that 
used  by  the  Navy  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  officers  during  the  war. 

“The  thing  I  want  to  guard 
against  is  a  self-perpetuating 
bureaucracy  which  would  try  to 
put  an  effective  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval  on  the 
man  or  woman  who  wants  to 
write.” 

Walters  also  expressed  his 
“misgivings  about  a  system  that 


might  deprive  an  infant  journal¬ 
ism  school  of  a  chance  to 
achieve  its  ambitions,"  explain¬ 
ing  his  objections  were  the 
same  as  those  physicians  make 
to  mercy  killings  of  supposedly 
defective  babies.  "The  trouble 
is."  he  said,  “you  never  know 
when  you  might  be  robbing  the 
world  of  a  Steinmetz  or  a  Wag¬ 
ner. 

“Henry  Mencken  got  his  high¬ 
er  education  in  the  Baltimore 
public  library.  Just  how  would 
an  accrediting  committee  class¬ 
ify  the  Baltimore  public  library 
in  its  ranking  of  Journalism 
schools? 

“Louis  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  quit  school 
when  he  was  13  to  help  support 
his  family.  Had  there  been  a 
journalistic  licensing  system, 
the  country  might  have  lost  one 
of  its  most  original  and  enter¬ 
prising  editors.” 

'Howers'  in  Charge 

Journalism  schools,  which 
were  established  by  “doers,” 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
“howers,”  Walters  charged. 

"One  of  the  best  of  the  earlier 
schools  was  that  headed  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Williams  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  Williams,  who  by  bur¬ 
eaucratic  educational  standards 
would  be  termed  a  very  unedu¬ 
cated  man  because  he  did  not 
attend  college,  found  a  need  to 
teach  some  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  students  some  simple 
facts  that  would  help  them  be¬ 
come  newspapermen. 

“Since  that  humble  beginning 
the  ’howers'  have  been  grad¬ 
ually  getting  greater  control 
over  journalistic  teaching,  until 
today  it  has  in  some  instances 
become  a  very  complicated  mat¬ 
ter. 

“There  is  always  a  tendency 
to  build  up  bureaucracy,  which 
is  another  word  for  monopoly. 
1  think  a  good  many  educational 
leaders  in  this  country  have 
permitted  themselves  to  drift  to¬ 
ward  a  system  which  tends  to 
establish  a  monopoly  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  try  to  convince  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  jobs  should  be  doled  out 
on  the  basis  of  college  degrees. 

“The  true  test  of  an  educator 
should  be.  can  he  teach?  I 
know,  from  the  products  they 
turn  out,  several  outstanding 
schools  of  journalism  which  have 
on  their  staffs  men  who  can 
really  teach.  I  know  other  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  who  cannot 
teach  journalism  because  they 
don’t  understand  it  themselves. 

“Apparently  they  were 
selected  for  their  jobs  solely  on 
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Keys  for  Success 

Canyon,  Tex. — The  Canyon 
News  can  talk  about  steady 
advertisers.  The  Thompson 
Hardware  Co.  oi  Canyon  has 
advertised  in  the  News  for 
more  than  2,000  weeks.  It 
hasn't  missed  an  issue  since 
the  store  opened  luly  1.  1908. 


the  basis  of  a  formal  educational 
background. 

"I  know  others  who  can  teach, 
and  who  can  teach  their  preju¬ 
dices  and  the  material  they  have 
got  from  books  so  well  that  the 
student,  when  he  gets  out  of 
school,  has  a  great  many  things 
to  unlearn. 

"I  don’t  believe  that  a  system 
of  accreditation  will  necessarily 
remedy  this  situation.  It  should 
be  remedied  by  the  college  it¬ 
self.” 

Other  principal  speakers  at  the 
session,  which  was  the  annual 
convention  of  the  journalism  ad¬ 
ministrators’  association,  were 
Paul  Hubbard,  editor  of  the 
metropolitan  section  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  and  P.  I.  Reed, 
director  of  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism.  West  Virginia  University, 
and  retiring  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

Hubbard,  who  interviews  ap¬ 
plicants  for  jobs  in  the  Tribune  s 
news  department,  told  the  jour¬ 
nalism  administrators  that  “the 
journalism  graduate  should  be 
broad  enough  in  his  attitude  to¬ 
ward  life  to  know  that  we  have 
automobiles  and  plumbing  and 
vacuum  cleaners  and  refrigera¬ 
tion  and  waterproof  clothing, 
and  what  have  you.  because 
some  men  sought  a  profit  — 
something  for  ‘me  and  mine' — 
and  not  through  any  mysterious 
workings  of  that  often  talked 
about  but  seldom  seen  thing 
called  social  consciousness. 

“And  the  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate,”  said  Hubbard,  “should 
have  enough  of  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  man  and  society  to  know 
that  ‘me  and  mine’  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  integrity. 

“In  fact,  he  should  be  able  to 
see  that  it  is  integrity  and  cour¬ 
age  in  expressing  that  integrity 
of  opinion  which  makes  a  news¬ 
paper  successful  and  enables  the 
publisher  to  do  some*hing  for 
‘me  and  mine.’ 

“And  because  integrity  is  re¬ 
quired  for  success  for  business 
or  the  professions  we  have  built 
a  civilization.” 

Professor  Reed,  who  has  been 
president  of  the  journalism 
school  administrator’s  organiza¬ 
tion  since  its  founding  told  the 
group  that  “future  newspaper¬ 
men  now  students  in  the  schools 
of  journalism  should  be  imbued 
with  the  democratic  philosophy 
( Continued  on  page  51 ) 
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Charge  for  Tricky  Ads? 
Stretch  Tells  Why  Not 

By  Jerry  Walker 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.— Why 

don't  newspapers  charge  ex¬ 
tra  for  tricky  composition  on 
ads? 

The  question  was  asked  by 
Nicholas  M.  Fehlman.  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  of  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times,  during  a  forum  on 
composing  room  problems  at  the 
annual  mechanical  conference 


Dyer 

of  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  here  June  28-29. 

It  was  answ'ered  by  Harold  A. 
Stretch,  publisher  of  Camden 
( N.  J. )  Courier  and  Post,  who 
has  had  30  years'  experience  as 
an  advertising  man. 

Purpose  Is  to  Be  Productive 

The  primary  purpose  of  all 
advertising,  Mr.  Stretch  re¬ 
minded,  is  to  be  productive  to 
the  advertiser. 

"You  don't  lose  business,"  he 
commented,  “until  you  become 
unproductive  to  the  advertiser. 
Then  you  deserve  to  lose  it.  No 
business  is  more  expensive  than 
a  lot  of  business.” 

Angle  copy  and  trick  composi¬ 
tion  are  a  problem  for  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  they  do  add  to 
the  costs,  Mr.  Stretch  agreed, 
and  perhaps  advertising  sales¬ 
men  should  go  easy  in  suggest¬ 
ing  such  layouts.  But,  he  cau¬ 
tioned,  an  extra  charge  would 
only  tend  to  discourage  use  of 
newspaper  space  by  advertisers 
because  in  the  long  run  a  lot  of 
dull-looking  copy  would  be  un¬ 
productive. 

“After  all."  he  queried,  “don't 
our  overhead  costs  cover  that 
sort  of  operation  in  the  compos 
ing  room?  Some  things  must 
average  out." 


Stretch 
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What  about  the  extra  charge 
for  color?  Mr.  Stretch  was 
asked. 

"Color  is  being  sold  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  black  and  white  lin¬ 
age,"  he  replied.  "The  only  plus 
value  in  color  advertising  is  in 
the  Sunday  supplements,  where 
the  expenditure  is  not  taken  out 
of  the  budget  for  black  and 
white.  Most  advertisers  using 
color  in  the  supplements  back  it 
up  with  black  and  white  adver¬ 
tising  copy. 

"Don't  get  scared  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  asks  why  he  can't 
have  color  in  your  daily  paper. 
Tell  him  to  try  it  first  in  one  of 
the  magazines  and  he'll  find  out 
how  costly  it  is. 

"Let's  go  back  to  scratch  in 
our  business.  Don't  sell  space 
unless  you  can  make  money  on 
it." 

He  recalled  a  situation  in 
which  he  worked  one  time 
where  the  newspaper  figured  it 
lost  $56  on  every  department 
store  ad  but  defended  it  on  the 
ground  such  ads  got  readers. 

Deadlines  Discussed 

“That  department  store  copy 
belief  is  a  fallacy. "  Mr.  Stretch 
insisted.  “So  is  the  idea  that 
early  deadlines  affect  the  sale  of 
ads.  It's  foolish  practice  to  let 
deadlines  be  determined  in  the 
publisher's  office,  where  so  little 
is  known  about  them.  Depart 
ment  heads  just  yes  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  we  get  deadlines  that 
don't  mean  anything. 

“Deadlines  that  give  in  to  the 
circulation  department’s  idea  of 
catching  street  crowds  merely 
lead  to  pre-date  editions.  Then 
were  just  selling  papers  and 
the  advertiser  gets  gyped  out 
of  the  effectiveness  of  a  com¬ 
plete  newspaper." 

In  another  city  where  he 
worked,  Mr.  Stretch  related,  ad¬ 
vertising  was  sold  at  12  cents  a 
line  whereas  it  cost  14  cents  a 
line.  “And  yet."  he  said,  "the 
publisher  kept  hiring  better 
salesmen  to  sell  more  of  it!" 

“Our  business,”  he  concluded, 
“is  a  business  today.  That's 
why  there  are  fewer  newspa¬ 
pers." 

Editor  Opens  Attack 

The  forum,  introduced  as  a 
new  feature  of  the  mechanical 
conference,  was  opened  by 
James  P.  Nolan,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Asbury  Park  Press,  with 
a  talk  on  "What's  Wrong  With 
the  Composing  Room." 

He  enumerated  four  com¬ 
plaints:  1.  Printers  stand  pat; 
change  comes  hard  for  them;  2. 
The  men  are  getting  away  from 
newspaper  business  and  appren¬ 
tices  are  not  taught  the  business 
in  its  entirety,  with  a  spirit  of 
production;  3.  They  blame  the 
machine  for  errors;  4.  Proof¬ 
readers  dispute  editors'  judg¬ 
ment  with  the  idea  they  are 
God  appointed  overseers. 

Mr.  Stretch  followed  with  his 
own  analysis  of  composing  room 


faults,  but  declared  the  ratio  of 
error  to  volume  is  very  small. 

"While  the  editor  usually 
hears  squawks  from  readers 
about  errors."  Mr.  Stretch  de¬ 
clared.  "it's  the  advertising  di¬ 
rector  who  gets  the  letter  say¬ 
ing  I'm  not  going  to  pay  for 
that  ad.' 

"Composing  room  errors  cause 
the  most  damage  in  destroying 
goodwill  between  the  advertiser 
or  his  agency  and  the  newspa¬ 
per." 

Agency  Goodwill  Aliected 

He  told  of  a  recent  case  while 
he  was  advertising  director  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
where  a  state  tourist  bureau  ad 
came  out  with  a  line  referring 
to  “reconditioned  map"  instead 
of  "recreational  map."  After  six 
weeks  of  argument  as  to 
whether  the  error  minimized 
the  effectiveness  of  the  ad.  the 
newspaper  granted  a  partial  re 
fund,  but  the  agency  remained 
mad. 

A  newspaper,  Mr.  Stretch  sug¬ 
gested.  should  employ  one  per¬ 
son  to  do  nothing  but  read  ads 
and  check  with  original  copy. 
He  also  mentioned  the  value  of 
a  rule  which  relieves  the  news¬ 
paper  of  responsibility  unless 
key  numbers  are  part  of  the 
plate  or  mat. 

Mr.  Fehlman  discussed  what 
he  believed  are  the  faults  of  the 
advertising  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments.  First,  he  pointed  out  a 
recent  survey  in  Pennsylvania 
disclosed  there  are  only  13  sub¬ 
stitutes  available  among  43  daily 
newspaper  plants.  Thus  the 
flexibility  of  operation  in  the 
composing  room  has  been  great¬ 
ly  curtailed. 

The  Chester  Times,  he  related, 
reviewed  its  deadlines  and  made 
classified  30  minutes  earlier  to 
avoid  overlapping  with  six  point 
sports  copy.  The  volume  of 
classified  has  since  increased. 

He  recommended  that  ad  copy 
be  typewritten,  and  R.  E.  Lent, 
general  manager  of  Jersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Journal,  reported  his 
paper  has  started  to  have  classi¬ 
fied  ads  typewritten  before 
sending  them  to  the  composing 
room. 

Mr.  Fehlman  urged  that  edi- 


Australian  Way 

Down  under  in  Australia 
they  solve  newspaper  dead¬ 
line  problems  by  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  things  first. 

"We  start  with  the  ma¬ 
chines,"  Hedley  Ellis,  a  former 
production  director  of  Sir 
Keith  Murdoch's  publishing  en¬ 
terprises,  advised  members  of 
New  Jersey  Press  Association 
at  Atlantic  City. 

First,  he  explained,  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  stereotype  foun¬ 
dry  is  analyzed;  then  page 
deadlines  are  agreed  upon 
and  adhered  to. 


tors  adopt  a  definite  style  sheet 
and  stick  to  it,  to  reduce  argu¬ 
ments  with  compositors.  Care¬ 
ful  copy  reading  also  will  help 
cut  down  the  friction,  he  said. 

Safety  Devices  Added 
In  New  Equipment 
SAFETY  of  operation  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  recent  improve¬ 
ments  in  linecasting  machines, 
the  New  Jersey  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  was  advised  in  talks  by 
representatives  of  Linotype  Co. 
and  Intertype  Corp. 

Archer  O.  Albin,  in  charge  of 
Linotype  research,  described  nu¬ 
merous  improvements  which  are 
being  incorporated  into  ma¬ 
chines  now  on  the  production 
line  at  the  Brooklyn  plant 
where,  he  said,  more  people 
are  employed  today  than  at  the 
peak  of  wartime  operation. 

"We  are  trying  to  simplify  the 
machine,”  he  reported,  “and  re; 
duce  the  burden  on  machinists.” 

He  mentioned  particularly  a 
safety  mechanism  designed  to 
prevent  the  squirt  of  hot  metal. 
He  described  also  a  new  knife 
wiper,  fluorescent  lighting  for 
the  keyboard  and  an  advanced 
design  of  the  self  quadder.  Since 
December,  he  reported.  Lino¬ 
type  has  shipped  out  100,000 
supply  parts  and  is  now  turning 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


Pho^o-Composing  Machine  Test 
Made  at  Gov't  Printing  Otfice 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.  — A 
photo-composing  machine  de¬ 
veloped  by  Intertype  Corp.  is 
being  subjected  to  field  tests  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office 
in  Washington. 

That  much  about  “Machine 
X.”  which  has  aroused  great 
curiosity  among  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives.  was  disclosed  by  Her¬ 
man  R.  Freund.  Intertype's  chief 
engineer,  in  response  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  of  New  Jersey  Press  As¬ 
sociation  here  June  28. 

“We're  going  to  be  darn  sure 
the  machine  is  practical  before 
we  ever  put  it  on  the  market,” 
Mr.  Freund  told  the  newspaper 
mechanical  men. 

Numerous  patents  on  devices 
for  photographing  type  instead 
of  casting  it  from  molten  metal 
have  been  granted  in  the  name 


of  the  Intertype  Corp.  in  the 
last  few  years. 

Under  an  arrangement  with 
the  Public  Printer,  the  results 
of  tests  with  the  new  machine 
are  being  held  confidential.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  they 
indicate  the  application  of  the 
machine  to  present  methods  of 
printing  newspapers  is  remote. 
Mr.  Freund  told  E  &  P  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  machine  would  be 
developed  primarily  for  use  in 
lithographic  and  other  forms  of 
offset  printing. 

Experiments  with  photo-com¬ 
position  have  been  under  way  in 
several  laboratories.  Material  is 
composed  on  strips  of  photo¬ 
graphic  film,  approximately  two 
columns  wide.  As  the  keys  are 
struck,  letters  are  photographed, 
instead  of  matrices  falling  into 
line  for  casting. 
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Martin  and  Shelton  to  Vie 


In  ANG  Presidential  Poll 

Murray  Withdraws,  Gets  Ovation; 

San  Francisco  Wins  '48  Meeting 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


SIOUX  CITY,  lA.  —  President 

Milton  Murray  withdrew  from 
the  race  for  re-election  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  convention 
here  last  week. 

Murray's  withdrawal  leaves 
Harry  Martin,  Memphis  (Tenn. ) 
Commercial  Appeal,  and  Wil¬ 
lard  Shelton,  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  PM,  as  candidates  for 
president  to  be  voted  upon  by 
the  membership  this  fall.  Dil¬ 
lard  Stokes.  Washington  (  D.  C. ) 
Post,  withdrew  his  name  ahead 
of  Murray. 

Guild  Comes  First 

Murray  told  the  convention  he 
deplored  that  factionalism  had 
arisen  within  the  guild  during 
the  past  two  years,  admitting 
he  may  have  contributed  to  the 
situation,  but  adding  “I  never 
will  let  my  personal  interests 
come  before  the  guild." 

"We  should  be  able  to  play 
fair  and  honest,”  he  said,  "but 
at  the  present  time  that  condi¬ 
tion  does  not  prevail,  because 
some  people  continue  prodding 
people  in  the  tail.  I  think  the 
guild  should  go  forward.  I  have 
been  president  for  5Vi  years. 
There  has  never  been  a  time 
when  my  heart  has  not  been  for 
the  best  interests  of  our  union. 

"I  am  tempted  to  fight  it  out. 
I  have  taken  great  pride  in  the 
position  as  your  president,  but  I 
am  going  to  do  the  best  thing  for 
the  guild  to  make  a  fair  and  free 
choice.  I  thank  you  for  the 
nomination  and  I  decline." 

The  delegates  gave  Murray  a 
standing  ovation  as  he  left  the 
platform. 

Eubanks  Has  Opposition 

Stokes  had  previously  stated 
that  "our  job  is  to  clean  up  our 
house  inside,”  adding  "rather 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  our  not 
cleaning  house,  I  wish  to  with¬ 
draw  and  have  you  give  your 
support  to  one  of  two  candidates 
who  will  clean  house.” 

Sam  Eubanks,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  guild,  with 
whom  Murray  had  strongly  dis¬ 
agreed,  was  renominated  for  his 
present  position.  He  will  be  op¬ 
posed  by  James  R.  Bucknam, 
Manchester  (N.  H. )  Union 
Leader. 

William  Rodgers,  paid  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  was  defeated  for 
nomination  in  a  three-way  fight 
for  that  office.  Ralph  Novak, 
Detroit  Times,  ANG  vicepresi¬ 
dent  from  Region  3.  led  the  field 
with  163  1/3  votes.  G.  K.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
came  second  with  94'/2  votes, 
with  Rodgers  trailing  with 
77 1/6  votes.  Novak  and  Wil¬ 
liams  will  oppose  each  other  in 
the  referendum. 


Withdrawal  of  Murray  and  de¬ 
feat  of  Rodgers  leaves  only  Eu¬ 
banks  in  the  field  of  the  Mur¬ 
ray  -  Eubanks  -  Rodgers  slate 
which  swept  into  ANG  office  in 
1941.  Rodgers  had  allied  him¬ 
self  with  Murray  in  the  bitter 
factionalism  between  the  ANG 
president  and  executive  vice- 
president. 

George  Harris.  Boston  Record- 
American,  was  re-elected  re¬ 
gional  vicepresident.  Phil  Price. 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Star,  was 
elected  regional  vicepresident 
from  Region  2,  succeeding  W.  A. 
Copeland  of  Memphis.  In  Region 
3.  Richard  O’Malley,  Denver 
Associated  Press  Bureau,  and 
Victor  Bovee,  Sioux  City  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune,  were  nominated. 
In  Region  4.  Howard  Welty,  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  will  oppose  the 
present  incumbent.  George  E. 
Hutchinson.  Los  Angeles.  In 
Region  5.  Victor  Leo  will  op¬ 
pose  John  T.  McManus.  New 
York  PM,  present  incumbent. 

Nominate  10  VP's  at  Large 

Vicepresidents  at  large  nomi¬ 
nated  for  referendum  election 
by  the  members  were: 

Milton  Lapine,  Cleveland; 
Leonard  Milliman,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Joseph  Collis,  Wilkes- 
Barre;  Robert  Stern,  New  York; 
Dorothy  Rockwell,  Washington; 
Jerre  Smoot,  New  York;  Ray¬ 
mond  Kuhn,  Bay  City,  Mich.; 
Adolph  Rahm,  St.  Louis;  A1  Dip- 
man,  San  Francisco;  and  Chand¬ 
ler  Forman,  Chicago. 

Eliminated  in  roll  calls  for 
vicepresident  at  large  were  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Pryor,  Jr.,  Washington; 
William  Hendrickson,  Twin  Cit¬ 
ies,  Minn.;  and  Fon  McGinnis, 
Birmingham. 

As  votes  were  being  switched 
during  the  balloting  for  nomi¬ 
nations  for  secretary  -  treasurer, 
Kenneth  Crouse,  "Twin  Cities 
(Minn.)  Guild,  arose  and 
shouted:  "The  recent  sacrifice  of 
the  president  of  the  ANG  has 
been  in  vain.  This  convention 
is  still  lousy  with  politics.” 

S.  F.  in  1948 

San  Francisco  was  chosen  as 
the  ANG  convention  city  in 

1948.  San  Antonio  extended  an 
invitation  for  the  convention  in 

1949. 

Having  made  the  Taft  Hartley 
labor  law  their  "No.  1  enemy  ’ 
and  having  adopted  a  collective 
bargaining  program  with  job 
security  as  its  major  aim  ( E.&P. 
for  June  28),  delegates  turned 
their  attention  to  CIO-PAC  in 
1948,  adopting  the  report  of  the 
PAC  panel  as  presented  by  Dor¬ 
othy  Rockwell,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

In  her  report.  Miss  Rockwell 


stated:  "The  Taft-Hartley  law 
would  gag  America  s  labor  press 
politically.  It  would  prevent 
unions,  as  such,  from  exposing 
the  records  of  senators  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  hostile  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  labor  .  .  . 

Cites  One-Paper  Towns 

"Many  American  cities  and 
communities  have  only  one 
daily  newspaper,  usually  hostile 
to  labor,  or  two  or  more  daily 
newspapers,  each  expressing  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  economic  and 
political  views.  Gagging  of  the 
labor  press  would  leave  union 
members  in  these  cities  and 
communities  without  effective 
means  of  expression.  More 
than  this,  it  would  deny  the 
public  the  slim  access  it  now 
has  to  labor's  point  of  view  .  .  . 

"The  guild  believes  that  the 
theory  of  the  Taft  Hartley  bill, 
denying  the  collective  right  of 
workers  to  a  press  supported  by 
union  dues,  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  would  likewise  for¬ 
bid  political  expression  in  news¬ 
papers  supported  by  advertising 
revenues.  Union  members  can 
affect  the  policies  of  their  news¬ 
papers.  but  consumers  cannot 
affect  the  policies  of  the  public 
press. 

"The  guild,  whose  members 
derive  their  livelihood  from  pub¬ 
lications  supported  by  advertis¬ 
ing.  deplores  this  outlook  on  the 
labor  papers  as  dangerous  to  the 
whole  newspaper  industry  and 
as  one  which  will  lead  to  in¬ 
creased  interference  by  govern¬ 
ment  in  operation  of  the  press." 

Anti-Red  Resolution 

The  delegates  were  urged  to 
support  PAC  with  contributions 
and  their  own  journalistic  tal¬ 
ents  during  the  coming  election 
year. 

The  convention  adopted  a  res¬ 
olution  asserting  "we  resent  and 
reject  the  efforts  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  and  other  political 
parties’’  to  interfere  in  union 
affairs.  Other  resolutions  called 
for: 

Admission  of  400.000  displaced 
persons  into  U.S. 

Merger  of  labor  organizations 
in  line  with  CIO  proposals  to 
AFL. 

Rejecting  any  proposals  ex¬ 
cluding  commercial  newspaper 
workers  from  the  guild. 

Vote  Down  Big  Levy 

Delegates  voted  down  the  Los 
Angeles  suggestion  that  a  "one- 
shot"  levy  of  10'';  of  one  week’s 
pay  be  assessed  immediately  to 
protect  the  guild  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

Instead,  the  convention  ap¬ 
proved  collection  of  15  cents  a 
month  per  member,  effective 
Aug.  1.  for  one  year,  to  build  up 
a  defense  fund.  The  defense 
fund  now  has  approximately 
$30,000  on  hand,  it  was  pointed 
out. 

The  15-cent  monthly  assess¬ 
ment  will  increase  that  fund 
about  $3,000  a  month,  while  the 
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BRIGHTER  WALLS 

Jack  Morley,  who  draws  Barnaby, 
decorates  a  wall  in  Children's 
Village  as  part  of  a  scheme  to 
cheer  up  patients  in  the  psychia¬ 
tric  clinic. 


10';  plan  would  have  jumped  it 
up  to  over  SIOO.OOO. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  E.rpress  strike 
had  cost  ANG  and  the  locals 
$250,000,  and  the  Philadelphia- 
Camden  strike  cost  guildsmen 
$150,000. 

Referred  to  the  membership 
for  referendum  was  the  finance 
committee’s  recommendation  for 
a  dues  schedule  which  would  be¬ 
come  mandatory  on  all  locals  if 
passed.  The  convention  adopted 
a  25  cents  a  month  per  member 
increase  in  the  per  capita  tax 
paid  by  locaLs  to  the  ANG  for 
wire  and  nonwire  service  mem¬ 
bers  for  general  operations. 

The  constitutional  committee 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  9  to  8  a  pro¬ 
posal  which  would  have  denied 
ANG  defense  funds  to  a  local 
which  began  a  strike  without 
keeping  the  lEB  fully  advised  of 
developments. 

The  convention,  after  an  exec¬ 
utive  session  from  which  the 
press  and  public  were  barred, 
took  no  action  on  this  proposal. 
It  also  voted  down  a  milder  sub¬ 
stitute  which  merely  would  have 
required  locals  to  keep  the  exec¬ 
utive  board  fully  informed  of 
developments  which  might  lead 
to  a  strike.  By  so  doing  the  dele¬ 
gates  retained  the  right  of  locals 
to  take  a  strike  vote  without 
facing  the  possibility  of  strike 
veto  by  lEB. 

Sustain  Bade 

In  a  steaming,  debate  filled 
session,  delegates  gave  a  nearly 
two-to-one  vote  of  approval  of 
Wilbur  Bade,  editor  of  the  Guild 
Reporter,  the  ANG  newspaper. 
It  was  considered  a  setback  for 
President  Murray,  who  had  ac¬ 
cused  Bade  of  making  the  publi¬ 
cation  a  'political  propaganda 
sheet." 

The  vote,  which  came  on  a 
roll  call,  was  194  3  14  to  99  11  T4 
on  a  motion  of  Charles  Davis, 
Chicago,  to  commend  Bade  "for 
the  fine  work  he  has  done.” 
This  motion  was  made  after  a 
so-called  minority  report  had 
been  read  charging  that  Bade 
should  be  criticized  for  '  plant¬ 
ing  the  news”  and  for  his  han¬ 
dling  of  inter-guild  disputes. 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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U.  S.  Record  Subpoena 
Attacked  by  I.  P.  Co. 

By  Jerry  Walker 


BRIEFS  filed  by  International 
Paper  Co.  and  its  subsidiaries 
this  week  attacked  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  procedure  in  its  anti¬ 
trust  investigation  of  the  news¬ 
print  industry.  ( E  &  P,  June  28. 
page  10). 

The  latest  exchange  of  argu¬ 
ments  between  the  paper  firms 
and  the  Department  of  Justice 
gave  the  first  real  hint  as  to  the 
wide  scope  of  the  inquiry  which 
a  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  New 
York  City  is  conducting. 

'Rummaging'  Asserted 
International's  brief  accused 
the  Government  of  attempting 
to  “rummage  through  all  the 
files  since  Jan.  1,  1939  in  the 
hope  something  will  turn  up.” 


Canada  'Combine' 

Montreal,  Que.  —  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  received  a  con¬ 
fidential  report  on  an  alleged 
combine  in  the  manufacture 
of  newsprint.  Justice  Minister 
llsley  disclosed  July  2,  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  No  pro¬ 
ceedings  have  been  taken,  he 
said. 


It  asserted  the  subpoenas  served 
on  the  company  are  unreason¬ 
able,  in  that  they  would  neces¬ 
sitate  the  delivery  in  New  York 
of  the  contents  of  2.400  drawers 
of  standard  size  cabinets.  'Vir¬ 
tually  all  of  the  records  are  in 
Canada,  it  was  stated. 

In  reply  to  this,  a  Govern¬ 
ment  brief  said;  “In  the  light 
of  International's  record  of 
monopolistic  practices  and  the 
Consent  Decree  obtained  against 
it  in  1917.  the  subpoena  is  not 
only  proper  but  necessary.  By 
the  nature  of  the  violation  which 
the  Grand  Jury  is  investigating, 
it  must  cover  considerable 
ground  .  .  .  The  fact  that  quan¬ 
tities  of  documents  are  required 
is  the  price  paid  for  the  orderly 
processes  of  justice." 

Separate  Corporations 

Following  presentment  of  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co.  by  the 
Grand  Jury  for  failure  to  pro¬ 
duce  records,  the  company's  at¬ 
torneys  submitted  briefs  to 
Federal  Court  in  which  they 
argued  that  Canadian  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Co.  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Sales  Co.  are 
separate  and  distinct  corporate 
entities  whose  business  is  trans¬ 
acted  wholly  in  Canada. 

International's  brief  asserted 
the  Goyernmenfs  claim  that  the 
companies  fied  to  Canada  to  es¬ 
cape  the  anti  trust  laws  is  “a 
false  imputation  and  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  assumption  "  The  firms 
are  in  Canada,  it  stated,  because 
of  “obyious  economic  facts.” 
These  were  listed:  Supply  of 
raw  material,  plentiful  hydro¬ 
electric  power  and  labor,  and 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1913  which,  by 
putting  newsprint  on  the  free 


list,  “made  it  difficult  for  a 
paper  mill  in  the  United  States 
to  compete  successfully  with 
one  in  Canada." 

The  brief  denied  that  Inter¬ 
national.  although  it  owns  sub 
stantially  all  of  the  stock  of  the 
subsidiaries,  has  custody  and 
control  of  the  records  sought. 
It  also  denied  that  U.  S.  courts 
have  jurisdiction  to  compel  de¬ 
livery  of  the  records. 

Business  Wholly  in  Canada 

Business  of  the  companies  is 
transacted  wholly  in  Canada, 
the  brief  stated,  and  “is  an  im¬ 
portant  segment  of  Canadas 
largest  manufacturing  industry 
.  .  .  That  industry  is  vitally  af¬ 
fected  with  a  Canadian  public 
interest  and  is  dependent  for  its 
very  existence  on  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernmental  authority.” 

“The  interest  of  the  Canadian 
Government  is  not  such  as  to 
confer  immunity,"  counter-re- 
plied  the  brief  filed  by  Walter 
W.  K.  Bennett,  special  assistant 
Attorney  General. 

International's  lawyer.  Ralph 
Carson,  argued  further  that  the 
Government  is  “mistaken"  in 
its  contention  that  the  company 
has  refused  to  hand  over  the 
records. 

“It  simply  stated  inability  to 
do  so.”  Carson  repeated.  “A  wit¬ 
ness  can't  produce  what  he  does 
not  have  .  .  .  Since  International 
does  not  have  those  documents 
and  cannot  get  them,  any  such 
'direction'  ( to  produce  them » 
would  be  wholly  unavailing  and 
could  lead  only  to  a  repetition 
of  the  statement  already  made 
that  International  has  not  pro¬ 
duced  the  papers  because  it  can¬ 
not." 

Questions  Put  to  Court 

He  asked:  “Is  the  Court  sup¬ 
posed  to  direct  International 
Paper  Co.  to  cause  a  rump  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Canadian  board  to  be 
held  to  produce  the  records? 
.  .  .  Shall  the  Court  instruct 
International  to  use  its  voting 
power  at  the  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  Canadian  International 
Paper  Co.  for  the  election  of 
new  directors  pledged  in  ad- 


Paper  Curb  Due 

London — Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Hugh  Dalton  re¬ 
ported  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  Monday  on  the  gravity 
of  England's  dollar  position 
and  stated  there  would  be  new 
curbs  on  the  importation  of  pe¬ 
troleum,  films  and  newsprint. 
British  newspapermen  are  ex¬ 
pecting  orders  from  the  news¬ 
print  control  board  momentar¬ 
ily  to  reduce  newspaper  from 
their  present  eight  pages  to 
four  pages. 


vance  to  obey  the  wishes  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to 
the  subpoena?” 

For  a  long  period  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  current  investigation, 
Carson  told  the  court,  American 
members  of  the  board  of  Cana¬ 
dian  International  “had  hardly 
ever  voted  as  members  of  that 
board.”  These  are  the  men.  he 
said,  whom  the  U.  S.  claims  are 
“key  officers  and  directors.” 

Reference  to  Doane's  Visits 

A  supplemental  brief  filed  for 
Canadian  International  by  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Mitchell,  former  U.  S. 
Attorney  General,  went  into  the 
argument  that  Richard  C. 


Doane,  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Sales,  had  visited  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  U.  S.  and  had 
conducted  business  here.  Mit¬ 
chell  referred  to  an  FBI  agent's 
affidavit  that  Mr.  Doane  was  a 
member  of  the  Union  League 
Club  in  New  York  and  had 
charges  there  of  $169.13  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  1947,  and  $312.31  in 
March. 

This  sounds,"  wrote  Mr.  Mit¬ 
chell,  “like  Mr.  Pickwick's 
order  for  chops  and  tomato 
sauce  for  two,  on  the  strength 
of  which  he  was  found  guilty 
of  breach  of  promise.” 

( Continued  on  page  61 ) 


Editors  Home  After 
13-Day  Global  Flight 

B'y  William  Reed 


LADEN  with  Samurai  swords, 

Irish  walking  sticks  and  Siam¬ 
ese  hats.  12  of  the  nation's  fore¬ 
most  newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  arrived  home  June  30 
after  a  13-day,  25.000-mile  flight 
on  a  Pan-American  Constella¬ 
tion.  ( E&P,  June  21,  p.  13.) 

The  clipper  America  had  given 
them  a  bird'seye  view  of  the 
world.  They  had  had  tea  with 
Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee 
in  London,  dinner  with  General¬ 
issimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  Nan¬ 
king,  interviews  with  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  in  Tokyo 
and  President  Manuel  A.  Roxas 
in  Manila.  On  each  of  their  13 
stopovers,  they  had  been  feted 
at  lunches,  dinners  and  recep 
tions  by  leaders  in  public  life. 

From  them,  they  had  received 
a  rough  outline  of  global 
thought  on  .such  questions  as 
the  Marshall  plan,  the  United 
Nations.  Soviet-American  ideo¬ 
logical  clashes.  From  waiters, 
bellboys,  souvenir  dealers,  the 
editors  learned  the  opinions  of 
average  men  everywhere. 

Queried  on  Press  Freedom 

Not  always  on  the  asking  side 
during  interviews,  the  press  ex¬ 
ecutives  were  bombarded  with 
questions  from  working  news¬ 
papermen  at  every  port-of-call. 
Queries  on  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  were  frequent.  How  did  it 
work  in  America?  How  could  it 
work  for  the  world? 

On  problems  of  press  freedom 
as  well  as  those  of  a  political  na¬ 
ture,  the  editors  found  foreign 
thinking  turned  toward  the 
elimination  of  practical,  rather 
than  ideological,  obstacles. 
Shortages  of  newsprint,  equip¬ 
ment.  trained  personnel  were  of 
primary  concern. 

Since  the  trip  marked  the 
first  round-the  world  passenger 
flight,  it  was,  therefore,  intended 
to  establish  a  record.  But  James 
G.  Stahlman,  president  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  and 
David  S.  Ingalls,  vicepresident 
of  Pan  American,  beat  the  other 
passengers  by  about  11  hours. 

Instead  of  stopping  overnight 
in  San  Francisco,  they  flew  di¬ 
rectly  to  New  York,  completing 
the  trip  in  12  days,  16  hours 
and  32  minutes.  The  clipper 
made  it  in  13  days,  3  hours  and 
10  minutes. 


Thrown  together  in  close 
quarters  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  flight,  editors  from  news¬ 
papers  of  widely  diverse  policies 
smothered  their  differences. 

“Strange  bedfellows  in  the  lit¬ 
eral  sense  slept  peacefully  dur¬ 
ing  the  journey.”  commented 
one  passenger.  “Marshall  Field 
of  the  Chicago  Sun  and  Loy  Ma¬ 
loney  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
were  assigned  to  the  same 
double  bunk  and  separated  only 
by  a  ‘bundling  board.’  They  re¬ 
ported  no  nightmares.” 

Unofficial  high  point  of  the 
trip  was  Ralph  Nicholson’s  en¬ 
counter  with  an  Indian  hand 
specialist.  Ordering  a  manicure 
in  a  Calcutta  hotel,  the  publisher 
of  the  New  Orlean  (La.)  Item 
was  confronted  “with  a  weird 
sort  of  witch-doctor.” 

“After  each  individual  opera¬ 
tion.  he  would  pause  and  gravely 
wipe  his  hands  on  the  carpet,” 
Nicholson  related.  “Since  the 
carpet  was  dirtier,  if  possible, 
than  his  hands,  I  assumed  that 
the  hand-wiping  carried  no  sani¬ 
tary  significance. 

“In  the  interest  of  good  will. 
I  was  willing  to  go  along  with 
it  for  a  while,”  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  publisher  went  on.  "But 
when  he  finished  my  hands  and 
feet,  he  wiped  his  hands  again, 
took  a  professional  squint  at  my 
face  and  suggested  a  massage. 
I  swallowed  my  good  will  and 
asked  for  the  bill.” 

The  press  chiefs  had  a  taste 
of  a  trouble  not  uncommon  to 
working  newsmen.  After  con¬ 
scientiously  taking  notes  dur¬ 
ing  the  interview  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  they  were  told  it  was 
off  the  record.  With  this  experi¬ 
ence  fresh  in  mind,  most  of 
them  left  their  notebooks  in 
their  rooms  when  they  visited 
General  MacArthur,  who  talked 
for  two  hours  and  then  an¬ 
nounced,  “You  can  publish 
every  word  of  it,  if  you’d  like.” 

In  Manila,  the  editors  found 
themselves  subject  to  the  same 
citicism  that  the  press  often  lev¬ 
els  at  other  prominent  people. 
The  day  after  their  conference 
with  Philippine  newspapermen, 
headlines  criticized  the  press 
chiefs  for  “vague  statements.” 
“generalities,”  and  “refusing  to 
talk  on  the  record.” 
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Workii^  Press 


Earl  Barry  Paris,  editor-in-chiei 
of  International  News  Service, 
toasts  Lord  Beaverbrook  at  a 
London  stop  m  the  Clipper  Amer¬ 
ica's  globe-girdling  flight. 


_ Pother  and  son  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

chapter  presidents  meet  at  San 

Busy  Robert  M.  Peemster,  left,  business  chief  of  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  Prancisco  conference:  Left,  John 
briefs  a  new  member  of  the  Wall  Street  Journol  family — Dr.  J.  L.  Turnblad.  Stanford  University 
Thompson,  extreme  right,  who  was  previously  superintendent  of  chapter,  and  right,  Harold  Turn- 
schools  at  Tarrytown.N.  Y.,  for  15  years.  Circulation  Sales  Manager  bald,  Associated  Press,  S.  P.  Pro- 
George  Delaney  studies  distribution  map  with  them.  fessional  chapter. 


Diplomatic  welcome  is  extended 
by  Mrs.  Lewis  Douglas,  wife  of 
the  U.  S.  Ambassador,  to  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles,  publisher  of  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune. 


In  western  garb  for  a  gay  hucksterado  near  Hollywood  are:  Left  to  right.  George  Dietrich,  Jr.,  Young 
&  Rubicam  space  buyer;  Mrs.  Dietrich:  Ernest  Belt,  national  ad  chief,  Hollywood  Citizen-News;  Mrs. 
Belt;  Mrs.  Harlan  Palmer,  Jr.  and  Mr.  Palmer,  assistant  publisher  of  the  Citizen-News. 


Frank  Gannett,  left,  and  Roy 
Howard  enjoy  a  humorous  quip 
with  lanky  Lord  Rothermere. 


Helen  Chladek  of  Meyer  Both  Reports  just  smiles  and  takes  it 


,  easy 

on  a  two  weeks'  visit  to  California  with  ad  managers  of  Associated 
ws.  Ogden  Reid,  publisher  of  Merchandising  Corp.  stores.  At  left  is  J.  A.  Witmer,  the  Dayton  Co., 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  visits  and  in  background  are  Agnes  McCay,  California  Pashion  Trends, 
with  Rt.  Hon.  Brendan  Bracken.  and  Mrs.  Alexandria  Potts,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
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When  strike  tied  up  transit  facili¬ 
ties,  Hedy  Meyer  cycled  to  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 
plant  where  she  is  a  compositor. 


Official  Report  on  Agenda  for  UN  Press  Parley 


OFFICIAL  text  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  agenda  for  the  world 
conference  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  in  1948  has  been  made 
available  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
by  the  United  Nations  Secre¬ 
tariat. 

With  it  comes  the  report 
which  the  Subcommission  on 
Freedom  of  Information  and  of 
the  Press  has  made  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  and 
to  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

The  full  document  follows: 
CHAPTER  I 
Introduction 

1.  The  Sub  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  Information  and  of 
the  Press  held  its  first  session 
during  the  period  May  19  to 
June  4.  1947,  with  the  following 
members  in  attendance: 

George  V.  Ferguson  (Can¬ 
ada):  P.  H.  Chang  (China);  Lev 
Sychrava  (Czechoslovakia);  An¬ 
dre  Geraud  (France):  G.  J.  van 
Heuven  Goedhart  (  Nether- 
lands):  Chr.  A.  R.  Christensen 
)  Norway  ) ;  Salvador  Lopez 
(Philippine  Republic);  J.  M. 
Lomakin  (Union  of  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics);  Z.  Chafee 
(United  States  of  America); 
Roberto  Fontaina  (Uruguay). 

2.  Jo.se  Isaac  Fabrega  ( Pan¬ 
ama)  was  unable  to  attend. 
R.  J.  Cruikshank  (United  King¬ 
dom  )  was  also  unable  to  attend, 
but  was  represented  by  A.  R.  K. 
Mackenzie.  Andre  Geraud 
(France)  was  unable  to  attend 
the  first  ten  meetings  of  the 
Sub-Commission  and  was  repre¬ 
sented  at  these  meetings  by  J. 
de  Montousse. 

3.  The  Specialized  Agencies 
were  represented  at  the  session 
by:  W.  Farr  (United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization);  A.  Mercey 
(World  Health  Organization); 

G.  Williams  ( International 
Monetar.v  Fund). 

4.  Consultants  in  attendance 
were;  Miss  Toni  Sender  (Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor);  Mrs. 

H.  Fuhrmann  (International  Co¬ 
operative  Alliance);  M.  Murray 
( International  Organization  of 
Journalists). 

5.  Henri  Laugier,  Assistant 
Secretary-General  in  charge  of 
Social  Affairs,  and  Professor 
J.  P.  Humphrey,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Human  Rights,  rep¬ 
resented  the  Secretary-General. 
Charles  Hogan  was  Secretary 
of  the  Sub-Commission.  After 
Mr.  Hogan's  departure  on  May 
31  to  attend  the  Congress  of  the 
International  Organization  of 
Journalists.  John  Male  was  Act¬ 
ing  Secretary. 

The  Sub-Commission  elected 
the  following  members  as  its  of¬ 
ficers;  G.  J.  van  Heuven  Goed¬ 
hart  (Chairman);  Lev  S.vchrava 
(Vice-Chairman);  George  V. 
Ferguson  (Rapporteur). 

7.  The  Sub-Commission  de¬ 
cided  that  substitutes  could  be 
appointed  by  members,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary- 
General.  and  that  such  substi¬ 
tutes  should  participate  fully  in 
debates  with  the  right  to  vote. 

8.  The  Sub  Commission  de¬ 
cided  to  accept  the  Rules  of  Pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Commission  on 
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Human  Rights  as  its  Rules  of 
Procedure. 

9.  The  Sub-Commission  de 
cided  to  recommend  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  and 
tne  Commission  on  Human 
Rights; 

(a)  That  its  second  session  be 
held  late  in  1947  after  further 
action  on  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  by  the  Economic  and  So 
cial  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly; 

(  b )  That  its  third  session  be 
held  in  May  or  June  of  1948  in 
order  that  the  Sub-Commission 
could  prepare  a  report  on  the 
basis  of  the  discussion  and  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Conference;  and 

( c )  That  the  terms  of  office 
of  its  members,  therefore,  be 
extended  in  order  that  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Sub  -  Cominis.sion 
may  be  held  after  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  Commission  on  Hu¬ 
man  Rights  would  then  be  in  a 
position  to  consider  possible  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  and  the  Sub-Commission 
concerning  the  further  existence 
and  functions  of  the  Sub  Com¬ 
mission. 

10.  The  Sub  Commission  au¬ 
thorized  the  Rapporteur  to  pre¬ 
sent  this  report  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  to  the 
Commission  on  Huma.n  Rights. 

11.  The  Sub  Commission  noted 
the  statement  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Social  Committee  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council 
that,  should  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  not  meet  before 
the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Council, 
the  Sub  Commission  would  re¬ 
port  directly  to  the  Council  con¬ 
cerning  its  recommendations  on 
the  International  Conference  on 
Freedom  of  Information. 

CHAPTER  II 
Organization  of  the 
Conference 

(Note:  The  Sub-Commission 
recognized  that  its  original  terms 
of  reference  included  as  a  prior 
task  the  formulation  of  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  lights,  obligations 
and  practices  contained  in  the 
concept  of  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  It  decided,  however,  to  set 
this  temporarily  to  one  side  in 
view  of  the  greater  urgency  of 
completing,  as  soon  as  possible, 
its  recommendations  for  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  Conference 
on  Freedom  of  Information 
called  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  ) 

1.  Date  of  Conference.  The 
Sub  Commission  decided  to  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  that  it  request 
the  General  Assembly  to  amend 
it-i  resolution  of  Dec.  14.  1946 
concerning  the  calling  of  an  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  in  such 
manner  that  the  Conference 
could  be  convoked  for  March  or 
April  of  1948. 

2.  Site  of  Conference.  The 
Sub-Commission  decided  to  rec¬ 
ommend  that  the  Conference  be 
held  in  Europe.  This  decision 
was  reached  after  discussion  in 
which  members  stressed  the  spe¬ 
cial  importance  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  to  peoples  of  States  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  en¬ 


emy,  had  suffered  under  Fascist 
restrictions  on  information  and 
continued  to  lack  adequate  ma¬ 
terial  information  facilities  as  a 
result  of  the  devastation  brought 
about  by  the  war.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  possible  sites,  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  advantage 
of  holding  the  Conference  in 
Prague,  Geneva,  or  Paris.  The 
final  decision  as  to  the  site  was 
lett,  however,  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 

3.  Participation  of  Non-Mem¬ 
ber  States. 

The  Sub-Commission  decided 
to  recommend: 

( a )  That  participation  in  the 
Conference  should  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  that  the  list  of  non¬ 
member  States  invited  to  attend 
the  International  Health  Confer¬ 
ence  provide  a  basis,  not  nec¬ 
essarily  exclusive,  for  invita 
tions:  and 

(  b )  That  non  member  States 
invited  to  the  Conference  be 
granted  full  rights  of  participa¬ 
tion  and  voting. 

4.  Participation  of  Specialized 
Agencies,  Inter  -  Governmental 
Organizations,  and  Non  Govern¬ 
mental  Organizations. 

The  Sub  Commission  decided 
to  recommend: 

( a )  That  such  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  organizations  as  may  request 
them  be  given  invitations  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  preparations  for  the 
Conlerence  and  to  attend  it: 

Specialized  Agencies  which 
hare  Concluded  Agreements 
with  the  United  Nations. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organi¬ 
zation  of  the  United  Nations. 

International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization. 

International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion.  • 

United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation. 

Other  Inter -Governmental  Or¬ 
ganizations  which  may  Conclude 
Agreements  with  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

International  Bank. 

International  Monetary  Fund. 

International  Refugee  Organ¬ 
ization. 

International  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Union. 

International  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion. 

Universal  Postal  Union. 

World  Health  Organization. 

Non  Governmental  Organiza¬ 
tions  in  Category  A. 

American  Fe(ieration  of  La¬ 
bor. 

International  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

International  Co-operative  Al¬ 
liance. 

International  Federation  of 
Agricultural  Producers. 

international  Federation  of 
Christian  Trade  Unions. 

Inter  Parliamentary  Union. 

World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions. 

Non  Governmental  Organiza¬ 
tion  in  Category  B:  Interna¬ 
tional  Organization  of  Journal¬ 
ists. 

(b)  That  these  Specialized 
Agencies.  Inter  -  Governmental 
Organizations  and  Non-Govern¬ 
mental  Organizations  be  invited 


to  participate  on  the  following  ' 
basis; 

( i )  Specialized  Agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  Inter-Governmental  Or¬ 
ganizations  which  may  conclude 
agreements  with  the  United 
Nations  before  the  Conference, 
to  be  granted  a  (participating 
but  non-voting)  status  equiv¬ 
alent  to  that  accorded  them  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil; 

( ii )  Non-Governmental  Or¬ 
ganizations  in  Category  A  to  be 
granted  a  (participating  but 
non-voting)  status  equivalent  to 
that  accorded  them  by  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council; 

( iii )  The  International  Or-  I 
ganization  of  Journalists  to  be 
granted  a  ( participating  but  non¬ 
voting  )  status  at  the  Conference 
equivalent  to  that  granted  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  to  Non  Government  Organi¬ 
zations  in  Category  A; 

( c )  That  the  Council  request 
the  Secretary-General  to  inform 
the  above-mentioned  agencies 
and  organizations  of  these  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

5.  Rules  of  Procedure  of  Con¬ 
ference. 

The  Sub-Commission  decided 
to  re(;ommend  that  the  draft 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  be  those  suggested  by 
the  Secretariat.  with  such 
amendments  as  may  be  made 
necessary  by  decisions  taken  by 
the  Sub-Commission  itself. 

6.  Size  of  Delegations. 

The  Sub-Commission  decided 
to  recommend: 

( a )  That  delegations  should  ' 
consist  of  not  more  than  five 
delegates  from  each  State;  not 
more  than  five  alternates  in 
each  delegation;  and  advisers  as 
required: 

(b)  That  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  request  the  Sec¬ 
retary-General  to  ask  govern¬ 
ments  to  notify  him  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  included  in 
their  delegations  in  adequate 
time; 

(c)  That  it  be  left  to  each 
government,  without  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mission,  to  decide  on  the  com¬ 
position  of  its  delegation,  in 
conformity  with  the  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly; 

“Delegations  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  shall  include  in  each  in¬ 
stance  persons  actually  engag^ 
or  experienced  in  press,  radio, 
motion  pictures  and  other  media 
for  the  dissemination  of  infor-  » 
mation"  ( Extract  from  Resolu-  ■ 
tion  of  the  General  Assembly, 

No.  59  ( 1 )  of  December  14, 

1946.  “Calling  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information.”) 

7.  General  Committee.  The 
Sub  Commission  decided  to  rec¬ 
ommend  the  establishment  of  a 
General  Committee  (Bureau), 
to  comprise  the  President  of  the 
Conference,  the  Vice-Presidents, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  committees.  Its  member¬ 
ship  and  powers  would  be  those 
of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

No  two  members  could  be  na- 
tionals  of  the  same  State.  The 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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CABTOONJSiTS  CHECK  UNCLE  SAM'S  CONDITION  ON  THIS  4TH  OF  JULY 


COHTINUOUS 

HANDOUTS 


UNIVERSAL 

TRAINING 

GVM. 


AMERICAN 

REsoofices 


TIME  FOR  A  PHYSICAL 


KEEP  STRONG 


THERE'S  A  BOTTOM,  UNK! 


Milton  Ilallailay,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jonrneil 


Paul  Herilaiiicr,  L'nitv'l  I'laturc  Syndicate 


Secrecy  Boomerangs 
At  Paris  Conference 


and  for  all.  After  the  session  for  their  own  people,  and  above 
ended,  both  the  British  and  the  all  for  American  public  opinion, 
French  called  press  conferences,  to  understand  just  what  hap- 
where  they  gave  the  full  details  pened. 

of  what  happened  today,  and  "Secrecy  once  again  had 
they  will  do  the  same  tomor-  proved  a  boomerang  to  harm 
row.  those  who  had  tried  to  impose 

"Both  are  desperately  anxious  it." 


HOW  the  secret  parley  policy  The  Americans  were  not  going 
boomeranged  in  Paris  this  to  be  here.  It  appeared  like  a 
week  and  resulted  in  freer  flow  clean-cut  meeting  where  the 
of  information  was  detailed  in  three  Foreign  Ministers  could 
the  following  dispatch  from  the  put  their  cards  on  the  table  and 
Paris  Bureau  of  the  New  York  then  by  the  process  of  give-and- 
Times:  take  work  out  a  solution.  After 

Bevin  Admits  Failure  four  or  five  days,  as  Mr.  Bevin 

"Paris,  June  30— Secret  diplo-  saw  it.  the  world  could  be  told 
macy  was  knocked  on  the  head  .i^st  what  had  happened, 
today  with  such  a  resounding  "Nothing  worked  out  as  Mr. 
thwack  that  it  may  not  again  Bevin  hoped.  In  the  first  place, 
arise  in  conferences  that  involve  a  French  source  divulged  what 
the  great  powers.  French  Foreign  Minister  Bidault 

"It  was  British  Foreign  Sec-  was  going  to  propose  on  the  first 
retary  Bevin's  idea,  and  tonight  day.  That  was  unfortunate,  but 
Mr.  Bevin  himself  led  the  way  Mr.  Bevin  still  hoped  it  would 
in  handsomely  acknowledging  be  an  isolated  occurrence, 
its  failure  by  getting  his  own  “The  next  thing  that  hap- 
private  secretary,  Robert  Dixon,  pened  was  the  Tass  statement 
to  meet  reporters  and  tell  them  that  gave  the  gist  of  what  Soviet  Press  Has  Harmful 
everything  that  happened  at  to-  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  said  Influence  at  Parleys 
day’s  ^rsmatic  session  of  the  on  the  first  day.  However,  even 
Poifeign  MlniglerS,  there  Mr.  Bevin  lean.s^  back- 

"Mr.  Bevin  had  been  warned  ward  and  took  the  line  that  per 
by  his  more  Journalistically-  haps  Mr,  Molotov  had  not  had 
wise  assistants  that  secrecy  time  to  tell  the  Tass  correspOn- 
could  not  be  maintained  when  dOnt  that  the  proceedings  were 
something  like  18  persons  knev^  to  be  kept  secret, 
what  happened.  “But  finally,  yesterday  morn- 

"However,  he  had  beOA  dis-  ing,  came  a  long  Tass  dispatch 
tressed  by  the  results  Of  open  datelined  Paris  giving  Mr.  Molo- 
diplomacy  in  the  Paris  Peace  tov’s  stand  in  full  detail.  After 
Conference  and  the  Moscow  that,  Mr.  Bevift  knew  he  had 
Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  been  defeated.  Just  as  the  former 
on  the  German  and  Austrian  United  States  Secretary  of  State 
treaties.  He  Felt  that  each  coun-  Byrnes  knew  it  after  the  first 
try’s  reprsentative  talked  to  the  Foreign  Ministers’  conference 
world  and  to  his  own  people,  in  London  in  September,  1945. 
rather  than  concentrating  on  ne-  “The  French  were  eyen  more 
gotiatift'g,  compromising,  dis-  disturbed 

cussing  and  working  problems  breach  of  their  understanding 
out  quietly.  because  the  internal  situation 

’’Ajs  he  stated  in  London,  he  . 

blamed  the  United  States  press  the  strength  of  the  French  Com 
for  its  insistence  on  publicity  munist  party.  Here  was 
and  for  breaking  through  the  Russian  viewpoint  put  before 
efforts  to  discuss  the  issues  pri-  the  French  public  while 
vately.  Here  in  Paris,  he  saw  Bidault  was  muzzled, 
the  chance  to  try  out  his  theory.  “Today  the  lid  came  off  once 
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Swope  and  Briton  Debate  Secrecy 
Issue  Raised  by  Bevin  Act 

Editor's  Note:  These  two  articles  on  the  power  and  responsibility 
of  the  press  in  international  conferences — by  Frank  Beswick,  Labor 
M.P.,  arguing  in  defense  of  the  views  of  British  Foreign  Secretary 
Ernest  Bevin,  and  Herbert  Bayard  Swope — debate  one  of  the  day's 
critical  issues. 

Mr.  Beswick  is  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  Middlesex.  Uxbridge 
Division,  a  part  of  Greater  London.  Mr.  Swope  has  seen  interna¬ 
tional  conferences  from  the  outside,  as  a  reporter,  and  from  the 
inside,  as  a  representative  of  the  United  States  Government.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  D'lrectors  of  Ovrseas  News  Agency. 

is  a  complete  distortion  of  what 
Mr.  Bevin  said.  If  I  am  asked  for 
an  example  of  the  capacity  of 
the  powerful  American  press  to 
make  mischief.  I  would  say  that 
this  was  just  such  a  case. 
Frankness  Distorted 
1  remember  the  time  last  year 
when  to  his  colleagues  and  com¬ 
rades  in  the  Labor  Party  Mr. 
half  a  column  he  discussed  tlie  Bevin  made  that  reference  to 
difficulties  of  negotiating  under  American  anxiety  for  Jewish  im- 
the  "full  glare  of  publicity."  He  migration  into  Palestine  because 
mentioned  particularl.r  in  this  they  didn’t^^want  “more  Jews  in 
respect  “the  power  of  the  United  New  York.” 

States  press.’’  He  Was  not  refer-  No  audience  in  the  United 
y  ^  to  the  Moscow  meeting  Kingdom,  or  the  United  States, 
especially  bat  to  the  whole  se-  could  be  rnore  tolerant,  more 
ries  of  Foreign  Ministers’  meet-  liberal-minded  and  less  anti-Sem- 
bv  Mr  Molotov's  ins'®  3'^d  those  of  their  deputies  itic  than  a  gathering  of  Labor 
...  •  .  ..  and  various  subcommittees.  Party  delegates.  In  such  circum- 

- . . .  II  seems  that  the  American  to 

here  is  very  delicate  in  view  of  public,  through  their  press,  have  j_oj.oi£^diH  to  be  kept  well  in 

.  -  -  got  hold  of  the  idea,  as  one  re-  the  nress  of 

the  ®  course,  it  became  much  more 

M.  the^Moscow  Conference  was  due  ^'sevln  ^"ikes^frankness 

to  the  full  press  coverage  given  kn? 

it  by  the  American  press,"  This  i  Continued  on  page  58) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Bureau  CSNR  Service 
To  Be  Mechanized 


mittee  of  the  American  Associa 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies. 


agencies  concerns  supply  of 
checking  copies.  A  number  of 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

A  HANDFUL  of  advertising 

agencies  are  carrying  out 
thoroughly  the  original  purpose 
behind  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading — analysis  of 
the  factors  adding  up  to  news¬ 
paper  ad  appeal.  Generally, 
these  agencies  are  the  more  pro¬ 
gressive  ones,  and,  of  course, 
the  ones  with  well-financed  re¬ 
search  departments. 

For  other  agencies — and  their 
clients — the  CSNR  reports  have 
often  been  little  more  than  mild¬ 
ly  interesting  and  occasionally 
useful  reading. 

The  CSNR  may  not  be  the 
definitive  answer  to  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  newspaper  space  users. 
But  it  can  answer  many  of 
them,  and  failure  to  exploit  it 
fully  is  costly,  both  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  to  the  medium.  For 
the  newspaper,  like  any  other 
ad  medium,  is  the  more  used  as 
it  becomes  more  useful  and  ef¬ 
fective. 

Bureau's  Tabulation 

The  newspaper  industry, 
which  pays  the  bills  for  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation's 
studies  of  newspaper  readership, 
has  been  eager  to  help  advertis¬ 
ers  get  the  most  out  of  them.  For 
many  months,  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  has  clipped,  tabulated 
and  filed  hundreds  of  national 
ads  in  the  CSNR  reports.  The 
mine  of  information  in  the  files 
has  been  available  to  all  comers 
on  request. 

Unearthing  the  facts  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  wants  has  often  been  a 
complex,  time-consuming  job. 
So.  the  Bureau  has  now  taken 
steps  to  speed  the  process,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  including  ad¬ 
ditional  data  to  widen  its  scope. 

In  a  few  weeks,  the  Bureau 
w’ill  announce  completion  of  a 
machine-tabulated  file  of  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  data  that  will  an¬ 
swer  advertisers’  questions  in 
hours,  even  minutes.  The  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  available  on  the 
same  cost  basis  as  the  now  well- 
known  Bureau  county,  market 
and  media  data  index. 

“Thus,”  said  William  G.  Bell, 
director  of  research,  “our  ser¬ 
vice  time  will  be  cut  to  a  small 
fraction  of  what  it  has  been. 
As  a  result,  we’ll  be  able  to  han¬ 
dle  many  times  more  requests 
for  information.  Our  Continuing 
Study  file  has  become  one  of 
our  foremost  services  to  the 
many  advertisers  who  know 
how  vitally  important  it  is  to 
make  their  advertising  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  possible  and  cut  dis¬ 
tribution  costs  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  daily  newspaper's 
impact.” 

Covering  the  first  109  reports, 
the  index  will  include  some 
3,200  ads,  classified  in  dozens  of 
ways,  such  as:  linage,  page  num¬ 
ber,  type  of  page,  page  traffic, 
product  group  and  sub-group, 
copy  and  layout  techniques,  etc. 


Agencies  are  quite  willing  to  them  have  said  they  are  getting 
keep  giving  optional  insertion  their  copies  either  very  late  or 
dates  as  long  as  necessary,  said  not  at  all. 

the  committee,  but  they’d  like  a  Also,  there  has  been  a  consid- 
little  more  cooperation  from  the  erable  increase  in  reports  of 
newspapers.  Specifically,  they  damaged  mats.  Since  all  mats 
suggest:  are  ordered  sent  out  under  the 


1.  Give  prompt  notification  of  same  conditions,  say  the  agen' 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  cies,  perhaps  the  damage  is  oc- 
schedule,  whether  or  not  op-  curring  after  the  mats  arrive  at 


Each  classification  will  be 
broken  down  into  subordinate 
groupings.  For  example,  un¬ 
der  editorial  ad  techniques  are 
included:  character  panels,  col¬ 
umn  style,  continuity  strips,  use 
of  pictures  and  captions,  oddity 
panels,  etc. 

Illustration  subjects  are  listed 
in  25  different  ways,  such  as 
young  man  or  woman,  older 
man  or  woman,  couple,  chil¬ 
dren.  food,  package,  etc. 

By  double-punching,  the  Bu 
reau  is  using  93  punches  on  a 
standard  80  column  IBM  card, 
to  accommodate  the  large  num 
ber  of  product  classifications. 

Detailed  Breakdown 
The  Automotive  category,  for 
example,  requires  seven  columns 
for  its  breakdown  into  parts  and 
accessories,  passenger  cars,  gaso¬ 
line  and  oil,  etc.  Among  the 
other  main  classifications  are  al¬ 
coholic  beverages,  toilet  requi¬ 
sites.  transportation,  tobacco, 
grocery  products. 

Columns  are  reserved  also  for 
such  classifications  as  public 
utilities,  medical,  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  ( bonds,  recruiting,  surplus 
sales,  etc.),  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  (public  relations),  indus¬ 
trial  and  institutional,  etc. 

Ads  are  listed  also  according 
to  the  editorial  and  technical 
devices  they  embody,  such  as 
humor,  reverse  plates,  color, 
testimonials,  etc.  Headline  con¬ 
struction  is  noted,  as  well  as  its 
specific  or  general  appeal,  and 
its  negative  ( “scare" )  or  posi¬ 
tive  approach. 

Many  Applications 
The  data  can  be  applied  in 
many  ways.  For  example,  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  ads  of  a 
particular  advertiser  ( say  30  or 
40)  a  complete  analysis  of  his 
technique  and  its  readership  pos¬ 
sibilities  can  be  made.  Or  he 
can  be  given  an  estimate  of  the 
techniques  used  in  his  product 
classification,  such  as  the  type 
of  page  on  which  the  product 
does  best,  how  successfully  hu¬ 
mor  panels  can  be  used  for  it, 
etc. 

With  109  studies  on  file,  the 
punchcard  material  will  be  up- 
to  date  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 
Thereafter,  said  Mr.  Bell,  it  will 
be  kept  current  as  new  CSNR 
reports  are  issued.  They  aver¬ 
age  about  10  a  year. 

Rationing  Hints 
SOME  NEWSPAPERS,  either 
through  carelessness  or  over¬ 
sight.  are  still  not  doing  all  they 
might  to  ease  the  agency  rela¬ 
tions  problems  growing  out  of 
continued  space  rationing.  So 
reports  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association's 
committee  on  agency  relations, 
after  one  of  its  periodic  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  newspaper  com- 


tional  dates  are  designated. 


the  newspaper  plants. 


Let  the  agency  know  im-  like  to  have  the  newspapers 


mediately  if  optional  dates  do 
not  meet  your  needs. 


look  into  this  possibility,  at  any 
rate.  And  they’d  also  like  the 


3.  Keep  the  agc'^cies  informed  newspapers  to  be  very  careful 
as  to  limitations  on  ad  sizes  and  in  matching  proofs  to  the  right 


other  rationing  devices. 

Another  mild  complaint  by 


mats  when  they  are  shipped  sep¬ 
arately. 


CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

Jeweler  Shifts  Bulk 
Of  Ads  to  Newspapers 


JAC(3UES  KREISLER  Manufac¬ 
turing  Corp.,  maker  of  men's 
and  women’s  jewelry  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  world's  largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  jewelry  watch  ban(is. 
has  announced  a  change  in  its 
advertising  policy. 

Traditionally  a  magazine  ad¬ 
vertiser  ( its  1946  and  Spring. 
1947,  space  was  concentrated  in 
the  four  largest-circulation  pe¬ 
riodicals).  Kreisler  will  place 
most  of  its  Fall.  1947,  appropria¬ 
tion  in  100  newspapers  in  the 
100  largest  cities. 

Announcement  was  made  by 
Tobias  Stern,  executive  vice- 
president,  at  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  attended  by  35  members  of 
the  American  As.sociation  of 
Newspaper  Representatives. 

Easy  Selling  Ended 
“It's  no  secret,”  he  said,  “that 
the  period  of  easy  selling  of 
luxury  merchandise  in  the  jew¬ 
elry  field  is  over.  Our  studies 
indicate  that  aggressive  retail¬ 
ers  are  turning  to  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  devices  that 
build  store  traffic.  Since  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  the  jewelry 
retailer's  primary  medium  for 
building  his  own  store  traffic, 
we  think  it  logical  to  pla(:e  our 
own  advertising  this  Fall  in  the 
same  medium.” 

ReseafOMcS  by  Elmo  Roper  for 
the  Jewelry  Industfy  Council 
showed  a  great  need  of  more 
store  traffic,  Mr.  Stern  said.  It 
is  significant  also,  he  added,  that 
this  Spring  jewelers  advertised 
staple,  low-unit  items  to  build 
their  traffic. 

Kreisler’s  Fall  schedule  calls 
for  1.000  line  and  830-line  ads 
every  month  in  100  cities,  start¬ 
ing  early  in  September.  Most  of 
the  ads  will  be  black  and  white, 
with  some  color  to  be  used  in 
the  American  Weekly  and  This 
Week  Sunday  supplements.  Sim¬ 
ilar  copy  will  be  used  half-  and 
full-page  in  Life  magazine. 

Agency  handling  the  account 
is  Grey  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Warning  to  Gamblers 
INFORMED  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Registry  of  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicles  that  its  pre-Memorial  Day 


advertising  on  the  "gambling' 
theme  had  helped  reduce  holi¬ 
day  traffic  accidents.  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  has  been 
running  a  similar  Fourth  of  July 
full-page  campaign  in  leading 
Massachusetts  dailies  and  two 
national  magazines. 

Upper  half  of  the  current  ad 
shows  a  hand  from  which  two 
dice  have  been  rolled  (see  cut). 
Instead  of  spots,  each  cube  has 
skull-and-crossbones  on  top.  'The 
caption  asks:  “Will  the  Dice  Roll 
Against  You  This  Weekend?”  , 


Roll  of  the  dice 

I 

Music  and  Taxes 
PORTLAND,  Ore.  —  Short  & 

Baum  advertising  agency  here 
has  been  appointed  to  handle 
two  unusual  campaigns  during 
the  next  few  months. 

One  is  sponsored  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  favoring  the  proposed  sales 
tax  which  the  state's  citizens 
will  vote  on  Oct.  7.  Assisting  the 
agency  is  Ralph  Watson,  former 
political  editor  of  the  Oregon 
Journal,  who  is  an  advisor  to 
to  the  committee  sponsoring  the 
tax. 

The  biggest  Oregon  political 
campaign  in  a  decade,  it  will!^ 
employ  every  daily  and  weekly 
in  the  state,  spot  announce¬ 
ments  and  full  time  radio  pro- 
( Continued  on  page  49) 
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{Conditioning  at  the  ]\ort/i  po/e? 


STAXOS  FOR 


^^ardly  the  place  for  it!  A  salesman  would  prob¬ 
ably  get  a  cool  reception  there  to  say  the  least.  Yet 
many  concerns  have  erred  in  try  ing  to  sell  without 
definitely  establishing  the  location  of  their  mar¬ 
keting  area... a  warning  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
guess  at  your  market. 

The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey  department  elimi¬ 
nates  all  the  guesswork  from  your  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Cleveland  territory.  It  tells  you  where 
the  best  buying  areas  for  your  products  are  located . . . 
and  shows  you  how  to  build  up  a  sales  volume  with 
a  minimum  number  of  outlets.  Merely  w  rite  or  call 
a  Plain  Dealer  representative  for  an  appointment 
to  receive  this  unusual  and  individualized  service. 


Planned  Distribution 


The  compact  2-in-l  market  (Greater 
Cleveland  plus  the  26  adjacent 
counties)  gives  you  Ohio’s  two 
richest  markets  at  one  low  cost. 


The  Plain  Dealer  is  Enough 
—  if  You  Use  it  Enough 


PLAIN  DEALER 


John  B.  Woodward,  Ine.,  New  York,  Chicago,  DtIroU,  San  Franeitco,  Loo'  AngeUt 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


Baker,  Meyer,  Foltz 
Get  New  S-H  Posts 

PROMOTIONS  involving  three  a  member  of  the  Scripps  How- 
veteran  Scripps-Howard  busi-  ard  national  advertising  olmce.s 
ne^sS  executives  became  effective  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  Prior 
July  1  in  an  announcement  by  to  that  he  held  positions  with 
Ray  A.  Huber,  general  business  the  General  Electric  Company 
manager  of  Scripps  -  Howard  and  a  New  York  advertising 
newspapers.  agency. 

Earl  D.  Baker,  business  man-  He  is  a  graduate  of  New  York 
ager  ol  the  Washington  ( D.  C.)  University,  active  in  Washington 


Meilink  Foltz 

Daily  \eirs  since  1938.  becomes 
business  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  i  Calif. )  News. 

Matt  Me.ver.  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Dail.v  News,  succeeds  Mr. 
Baker  as  business  manager 
there. 

James  A.  Foltz,  Jr.,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (  O. )  Press  since  January 
1.  assumes  the  duties  of  business 
manager  of  that  newspaper. 

Meilink  Retires 

At  the  same  time.  John  G. 
Meilink.  general  manager  of  the 
Press  for  20  years,  retires  from 
active  service  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization  to  devote 
his  time  to  personal  interests. 

Mr.  Baker  succeeds  Alan  L. 
Houser,  business  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  News  for  the  past 
seven  years,  who  is  retiring  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health.  Eleven  of  Mr. 
Baker  s  29  years  with  Scripps- 
Howard  have  been  spent  in 
Washington.  His  first  post  was 
with  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Press,  and  later  he  became  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Terre 
Haute  ( Ind. )  Post,  from  which 
position  he  was  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  in  1929. 

In  1931  he  was  made  business 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
( Ind.  1  Times,  and  in  1937  was 
promoted  to  the  Scripps-Howard 
General  Management  in  New 
York.  He  returned  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1938. 

Mever  in  Group  15  Years 

Mr.  Baker  is  a  member  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Washington, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Washington  Better 
Business  Bureau,  commodore  of 
the  Capital  Yacht  Club,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Shrine  and 
other  fraternal  and  civic  or¬ 
ganizations.  During  the  war,  Mr. 
Baker  was  a  member  of  the 
Newsprint  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  War  Production  Board. 

Mr.  Meyer,  who  is  42  years 
old.  has  been  with  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspapers  for  15  years.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Washington 
Daily  News  staff  in  1938  he  was 
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Baker  Meyer 

civic  affairs,  former  president 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  a  member  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Board  of  Trade  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Community  Chest, 
the  publicity  drive  of  which 
he  has  headed  for  the  past  two 
years. 

Mr.  Foltz  joined  the  Cleveland 
Press  early  this  year  after  serv¬ 
ing  three  and  a  half  years  as 
business  manager  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Publishing  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Scripps  Howard  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press  -  Scimitar  and 
Commercial  Appeal,  He  began 
his  newspaper  career  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  and  makeup  man  with 
the  Fort  Worth  ( Tex. )  Press, 
also  a  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper.  and  was  associated  with 
that  newspaper  for  16  years,  the 
last  five  as  business  manager. 
From  Fort  Worth  Mr.  Foltz 
went  to  Memphis. 

He  is  a  native  of  Fort  Smith. 
Ark.,  attended  Culver  Military 
Academy  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Universit.v  of  Missouri. 
In  Memphis  Mr.  Foltz  was  active 
in  the  Community  Chest  and 
the  Red  Cross.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Kiwanis  Club.  Execu¬ 
tives  Club.  Chakasaw  Boy  Scout 
Council  of  America,  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Country  Club,  and  the 
University  Club.  Mr.  Foltz  has 
two  sons  aged  10  and  15. 

Mr.  Meilink  was  born  in  To¬ 
ledo.  March  11,  1889.  He  carried 
a  newspaper  route  while  in 
grade  school,  and  earned  his 
way  through  high  school  at  De¬ 
fiance.  Ohio.  From  Defiance  he 
returned  to  Toledo,  became  an 
office  boy  on  the  Toledo  (0.1 
News  Bee  and  later  a  classified 
advertising  salesman.  Mr.  Mei¬ 
link  became  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  then  advertising 
manager,  and  held  that  job  until 
he  went  to  World  War  I  as  a 
radio  man  aboard  a  destroyer 
doing  convoy  duty. 

When  he  returned  from  war 
he  resumed  at  the  News-Bee  as 
a  member  of  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  later  went  to  Des 
Moines.  la.,  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  then  business  manager 
of  the  Des  Moines  News,  He 
moved  to  the  Cleveland  Press 


from  Des  Moines  as  a  display 
advertising  salesman  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1927  and  shortly  after  was 
elevated  to  advertising  manager 
and  then  to  the  business  and 
general  managership  of  the 
Press. 

Seltzer  Pays  Tribute 

Meilink  was  paid  tribute  by 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Press,  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  in  journalism  and  his 
“partner"  in  building  the  Press 
during  the  past  two  decades. 

Seltzer  was  host  at  a  farewell 
dinner  to  Meilink  in  the  Mid 
Day  Club  July  1.  attended  by 
veteran  employes  from  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspaper. 

Meilink  announced  that  he 
had  planned  for  some  time  to 
arrange  his  affairs  so  he  might 
devote  himself  to  civic  affairs, 
especially  to  the  welfare  of 
homeless  children. 

Mr.  Houser,  like  Mr.  Meilink. 
a  veteran  Scripps-Howard  execu¬ 
tive,  served  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Sun  when  the  paper  was  owned 
by  Scripps-Howard  and  also 
later  as  business  manager  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 
News.  Mr.  Houser  went  to  San 
Francisco  from  Denver  to  man 
age  the  News  in  1940  and  is 
widely  known  in  west-coast 
publishing  circles. 

■ 

2  Papers  Appoint 

West-Holliday  Co.  has  been 
named  to  represent  Yreka 
(  Calif. )  Siskiyou  News. 

George  D.  Close  Co.  now  rep¬ 
resents  Alameda  (Calif.)  Times 
Star. 


SPONSORS  of  DISTINCTION 


1  lipar  you're  rakini;  in  the 
ea>li  thene  (la.vM,  how  rnme?" 

I  jiiHt  iiM'  that  MeliMHO  Adv.  Idea 
Servlee^ltN  Wonderful ! 

MelisH*  S«Tvioe  consists  of  atlv..  sales 
promotion.  nuTchaiuiisinar.  ideas  and 
plans;  copy,  slojfans.  humor,  earloons, 
ctmtimiity.  illustrations;  protluct.  pack- 
au^e  and  fashion  desitrn;  manikin,  dis¬ 
play.  etc.,  all  witli  that  diirnitied 
Mclisse  touch  and  tsellimr  power.) 

P.S.:  —  Spe<Mal  offer  to  Newspapers  — 
(lri»liial  Sales  Tromotiou  Ideas  with  art 
anti  copy  to  match. 

For  the  services  of  this  GREAT  talent, 
write  or  phone  Melisse  at — 

MELISSE  ADV.  IDEA  SERVICE 

;}I0  K.  St.,  N.  Y.  ‘i-l.  N,  V. 
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®ue  to  the 
nature  of 
its  activities, 
the  national 
capital  is  a 
city  where 
economic 
extremes  are 
negligible 
and  middle 
bracket 
incomes 
prevail. 

Everybody’s  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  Washington. 

Buy  great  circulation. 


^  n-  -  - 


Editor  and  Publiiiher 


TIMES-HERALD  .  260,912 

The  STAR  .  .  .  214,212 

The  POST  .  .  .  165,554 

The  NEWS  .  .  .  109,267 

as  of  March  31,  1947 


WASHINGTON, 
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)obn  W.  Hillman  (right),  editorial  director  of  The  tndianaf>olis  News,  and  Larry  Fanning,  managing 
editor  of  Fhe  Son  Froncisco  Chrom'cfe,  visit  the  youth  center  at  Beriin-Zehlendorf,  Stubenrouchstrasse. 


He  Makes  Munich  Make  Sense  in  Hoosierland 


Some  seven  weeks  ago,  John  Vi  .  llillinan  packed  his  hags, 
picked  lip  his  liat  and  set  out  to  see  what  has  been  liappening 
in  the  American  and  British  zones  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
'Phirty  days  and  12,000  air  miles  later,  he  was  hack  at  his 
desk  as  editorial  director  of  The  Indianapolis  \eiis  with  some 
well  defined  ideas  about  the  problems  of  occupation  now 
facing  the  people  of  Indiana  and  the  U.  S.  A. 

As  The  \ens  representative  on  this  Army-sponsored  fact¬ 
finding  tour,  John  Ilillnian's  job  was  twofold.  First,  he  had  to 
filter  the  facts  from  the  welter  of  fictions  and  factions  obscur¬ 
ing  the  issues  of  post-war  occupation.  Then,  secondly  and 
fiillv  as  important,  he  had  to  translate  his  findings  into 
straight-thinking  "Hoosierese"  ...  a  cardinal  .Ycic.s-writing 
practice  that  makes  Munich's  international  aftermath  as 


completely  understandable  to  Hoosiers  as  everyday  politics 
in  Marion  County. 

^  hile  Mr.  Hillman's  roving  assignment  called  for  a  series 
of  ''spot”  reports — including  news  of  Hoosiers  still  stationed 
on  foreign  soil — the  real  "meat”  of  his  observations  is  to  Im* 
found  in  his  current  series  of  analytical  articles  bringing  into 
sharp  focus  the  importance  of  events  taking  place  in  Europe 
and  what  they  mean  to  the  people  of  Indiana. 

This  emphasis  on  interpretative  global  reporting — with  a 
Hoosier  accent — is  one  of  the  many  good  reasons  whv  so 
many  Hoosiers  hxik  first  to  The  A’cics  for  a  full  and  under¬ 
standable  account  of  all  the  news  affecting  their  lives.  And 
it's  also  a  good  reason  whv,  for  78  years.  The  I\’eu;s  has  been 
Indiana's  No.  I  newspaper. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 
FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


Owning  and  Operating 
Radio  Station  Wl  BC 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

^etetty,  ^tone,  "Doca  tAc 
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invitation  to  many  dude  ranches  Gunn,  a  man  you  can  talk  to 
in  three  nearby  states.  “I  go  to  easily  and  pleasantly,  a  man 
one  of  them  every  weekend.  It’s  with  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  a 
relaxing  after  a  strenuous  winning  informal  manner 
agency  week.”  thinks  Miss  Jerry  is  doing  a 

She  learned  to  ride  at  these  grand  job.  He  said  so. 
ranches.  "It's  funny  but  true  ‘‘Jerry  has  the  abihty  to  win 
that  I  had  to  come  up  here  to  the  confidence  of  clients.  She 
learn  to  ride.”  While  dude-ing  knows  how  to  handle  each  ac- 
it,  she  wears  nothing  but  slacks,  count  to  the  client's  best  advan- 
dungarees,  sports  shirts — cow-  tage.  If  it’s  at  all  possible,  she’ll 
boy  clothes.  "That’s  practically  get  an  ad  into  the  paper,  space 
my  entire  wardrobe.”  limitations  or  not.” 

_  ,,,  ,  She  can  do  this,  he  said,  be- 

Pressure  Worker  cause,  although  the  newsprint 

The  attractive  Texan  does  shortage  makes  scheduling 
space  buying,  copy  and  public-  tough,  she  cooperates  with  the 
ity  on  25  dude  ranch  accounts,  newspaper  representatives  and 
But  that's  not  all.  She  has  time  they  like  her.  She  deals  with 

almost  every  paper  in  the  coun- 
some  abroad,  and  she 
knows  personally  many  of  the 
real  estate  and  resort  editors  on 
^  papers  along  the  east- 

fllWf'  ^  seaboard.  She  is  constantly 

studying  more  than  100  papers 
jHI j  for^Jdeas  and  types  of  ads  car- 

are  the  ideal  outlet  for  school, 

I  1  ‘‘For  an  all-round  job,  you  can 

^  I  accomplish  more  with  papers 

M  £ ,  W-  '  I  than  any  other  media.  But  first 

■  J||§  ]HI>  - 1  must  be  aware  of  the  re- 

quirements,  in  an  advertising 

‘‘Some  of  the  clients  have  to 
be  pacified.  They  seem  to  think 
the  New  York  Times,  for  in¬ 
stance.  deliberately  left  out  their 
ad,  when  the  truth,  of  course, 
is  that  the  ad  either  didn’t  fit 
the  technical  requirements  or 
there  simply  wasn’t  room  for  it. 
They  seldom  blame  us;  it’s  al¬ 
ways  the  poor  paper  that’s  at 
fault.” 

Another  problem.  Miss  Jerry 
said,  was  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  certain  clients  to  realize 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  dead 
{Continued  on  page  52) 


By  Jctmes  L.  Collings 

SMACK  in  the  overworked  So  that's  how  the  lady  from 
heart  of  Manhattan  is  a  Texas  Amarillo  met  her  kinfolk,  the 
adlady.  Miss  Jerry  Huff,  who  cowboys,  in  Manhattan.  Cow- 
knows  more  cowboys  than  you  boys  who  borrow  money  from 
can  shake  a  saddle  at.  her,  who  divulge  their  love  in- 

There  is  no  connection,  nec¬ 
essarily,  between  her  being  born 
the  tall 

endless  acres  lonely 
ground  and  carefree  cowhands, 
and  her  ending  up  in  New  York 
City  with  a  job  that  requires 
her  to  deal  with  the  men  of  the  I 

boots- and-spur  trade.  I  1W|P 

Happy  Coincidence  I  .v|  r 

It  was  merely  a  happy  coin- 
cidence  for  both  sides.  It  just 

happened  that  way  when  Miss  I 

Jerry,  new  to  advertising, 
walk^  into  the  Gunn-Mears 
agency  as  media  director,  after 
previously  accounting  for  her  I 

time  with  proofreading  on  a  If 

weekly,  marriage,  exporting,  Wm  | 

clerking  and  war  work.  W 

The  agency,  devoted  to  real 
estate,  liquor,  school,  furniture,  " 
lighting,  hotel  and  reso  t  ac¬ 
counts,  and  founded  15  years  lerry  Huii  and  gallery  of  resort  folders, 

ago  by  William  P.  Gunn  and 

'Virginia  Mears.  a  likeable  and  terests,  who  want  her  to  help  for  other  account 

energetic  husband-and-wife  them  find  jobs.  of  our  emphasis 

team,  had  quite  a  few  dude  "One  of  them  called  the  other  angle.  And  the 
ranch  accounts  lying  around,  day  and  invited  me  to  dinner,  put  on  her,  the  b 
JH,  employed  at  first  on  a  part  It’ll  be  all  right  if  we  go  dutch,  it,  she  said, 
time  basis,  was  asked  by  one  of  won't  it?’  he  said.  And  all  the  “I  like  the  exci 
the  ranches  to  take  over  its  pub-  elevator  operators  in  this  build-  job.  There’s  n< 
licity.  ing  know  they  are  on  the  way  dull,  and  every 

She  said,  O.K.  podner,  you’re  up  to  see  me  when  they  step  something  new. 
on.  This  is  fine,  she  thought,  into  their  cars.”  always  a  little  p: 

I’m  right  back  in  my  own  little  In  return  for  her  big-sister  in  the  paper  tha 
200,000-acre  prairie,  riding  high,  act.  Miss  Jerry  has  a  standing  all  the  way.” 


'He’s  Averaged  17  Proposals  a  Day  Since  He  Got  the  Iowa  Territory' 


Courtin’ more  sales.’Then  take  a  look  at  something 
unique  in  the  way  of  newspaper  coverage!  At  one 
swoop,  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  gives  you 
65%  coverage  of  Iowa— enables  you  to  do  a  multiple 
job  with  a  single  medium.  For  the  low  milline  rate 
of  $1.66  you  get  an  assured  market— stable  today 
and  tomorrow.  Get  started  now  with  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  in  the  territory  that  pays 
— and  pays — and  pays! 


The  Des  Moines 
Register  AND  Tribune 


Daily  365.559-.Sunday  480,803 
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ABC  Circulation  March  31.  1947: 


Remember  this  Ad  that  ran  in 
January,  1893? 

[  &  "PllRER’’  TEA  THAN 

rSAUBA! 

lAith  and 


ii 


CEYLON  AND  INDIA  Tea  is  *>*»•"- 1 

SnTss.  'V4?SlixeJ  ir  GREEN.DOc.  60c  and  70c  per  lb. 

By  all  Grocere^^^  ^  qq.  loci  Di«>ift.r..  m-kw. 

I  ___^  from  the  Muskegon  Chroniclm 

f  L-^  Jamunry  27,  IS93 

•••a  check  of  our  records  indicates  that,  except  for 
the  Ann  Arbor  News  which  was  added  to  our  list  in 
1936,  all  of  your  papers  have  been  carrying  Salada 
advertising  at  least  since  1918  (and  that  is  as  far 
back  as  our  present  records  go).  However,  we.,, 
noticed  one  dated  January  27,  1893...  Undoubtedly, 
that  advertisement .appeared  in  the  Muskegon  Chron¬ 
icle,  one  of  your  Booth  Michigan  newspapers.  No 
doubt,  many  of  your  other  newspapers  carried  Salada 
advertising  well  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

It  can  be  stated  without  reservation  that  Salada 
occupies  the  foremost  position  in  tea  sales  in  all 
areas  covered  by  your  newspapers  and  much  of  the 
credit  for  gaining  and  holding  our  excellent  sales 
in  those  areas  belongs  to  your  papers. 

Yours  very  truly, 

SALADA  TEA  COMPANY 


JWC:MG 

Enc. 


/J.  wy  Colpltts 
Advertising  Manager 


For  romptoto  Information  on  Booth  MIrhIoan  Utarkrtm,  amkt 

Dan  A.  4;arrall.  IIO  Eaiit  t2nd  John  E.  Lnlz  4'o^  135  !V.  MichlKan  Ave., 

Now  York  I'lty  17  4'hira|{o  II 

BOOTH  %icAiaan,  NEWSPAPERS 
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THE  FARM  MACHINERY  CAPITAL 


New  Rules  to  Govern 
Classified  Auto  Ads 


Tee'  in  Telephone 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Radio-tele- 
phone  cars  proved  their  worth 
to  an  unusual  degree  when 
used  by  the  Star-Times  in 
covering  the  U.  S.  Open  Golf 
Tournament  here  June  12-14. 
Scores  were  telephoned  to  the 
office  from  the  ninth  green, 
which  was  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  from  the  nearest 
telephone. 


H«‘in(>!‘tead  luwn  uiui 
R**vi«*w-Star  go  togeth«*r- 
salo  and  advertising. 


s«‘ll  Hempstead  1  own,  .Nassau 
(]tninty*s  ’'eity  * — wdth  67' < 
of  the  county's  population, 
86' <  of  its  retail  sales.  72'/r 
of  its  income.*  Retailers  who 
g«‘t  their  tips  on  media  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  eash  registers— 
recognize  this.  That's  why 
they  show  their  preference 
for  the  Review-Star  in  hig 


Leading  N.  Y.  State's  HIgh-Spot  Cities  is 
a  habit  with  Hempstead  Town.  In  July, 
fourteenth  consecutive  month  in  the  lead, 
retail  sales  forecast  was  170. i%  above 
July  1939.  12.8%  above  national  average. 

Dollar  volume  for  June  $25,360,000. 


*  Sales  Manatjeimnt  1947  Survey  ltii>  iiig 
Power. 

**  Media  Records — May,  and  1947  thru 


Ochs  Building 
Name  Is  Changed 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  —  The 
Ochs  Building  here,  in  which 
the  offices  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  are 
located,  has  undergone  another 
change  in  name.  The  new  name 
is  the  Dome  Building,  derived 
from  the  gilded  dome  atop  the 
building.  From  1892  it  was 
known  as  the  Times  Building, 
and  after  the  death  of  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  Chattanooga  Times,  it 
became  the  Ochs  Building.  When 
the  building  w'as  recently  sold 
by  the  Ochs  estate  to  a  realty 
company,  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  transfer  was  that  the  Ochs 
name  be  eliminated  from  the 
property. 


Met.  County  Population 

larcou  of  Consul,  1944 

The  Argus  and  Dispatch 
are  the  ONLY  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the 
Rock  Island-Moline  zone, 
where  nearly  60%  of  the 
Tri-Cities  200,000  popula¬ 
tion  live  .  .  .  over  45,000 
combined  circulation  with¬ 
out  duplication. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

STAR 

evening 


MINNEAPOLIS 

tribune 

morning  8.  SUNDAY 


Hempitead  Town,  Long  liland,  N.  Y. 

Sii  days  a  weak,  5c  a  copy  •  Esacutiva 
Officas,  Rockvilla  Cantra,  N.  Y. 

Raprasantad  nationally  by 
Loranitn  and  Thompson,  Inc. 

Ntw  York  •  Chicago  •  St.  Louis  •  San 
Francisco  o  Los  Angelas  •  Detroit  0 
Cincinnati  •  Kansas  City  o  Atlanta 
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Fishing  for  polling  toiiglier?  Then  maybe  itV  time 

to  forget  the  mythieal  ‘‘national**  market— and  foeus  on  the 
local  markets  that  produee  your  easiest. most  profitable  sales. 

Take  the  timely  topie  of  travel— California  vaeations.  for 
instanee.  Pomler  the  differenee  in  cost-per-sale  between  the 
10  states  (all  hut  Illinois  west  of  the  Mississippi)  that  eon- 
tribute  tivn-thirds  of  all  California*s  motoring  visitors— and 
the  .18  other  states,  not  one  of  which  produces  even  39c  of 
the  total. 

Vi  ith  almost  any  product.  you*ll  find  markets  differing 
widely.  But  with  newspaper  advertising  you  can  exploit  the 
differenees- trim  your  costs  with  controlled  concentration  on 
the  markets  where  sales  come  easiest. 

Through  the  Bureau  of  Advertising's  business  analysis 
staff,  the  newspaper  industry  offers  you  today  a  host  of  local 
facts  to  help  make  your  advertising  and  marketing  more  eco¬ 
nomical.  Why  not  phone  or  write  about  it— today? 


370  Lexington  Ave.,  N. Y.  17.  Caledonia  5-8575  •  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicogo  I ,  State  868 1  •  240  Montgomery  Sf.,  Son  Francisco  4.  Exbrook  8530 

prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  published  by  The  Detroit  News  in  the  interest  of  more  etfecrive  advertising 
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School  Writing  Prizes 
Sponsored  by  Dailies 


EIGHT  dailies  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  conducted 
identical  school  promotions  dur¬ 
ing  the  1946-47  school  year.  All 
programs  were  conducted  within 
the  overall  Scholastic  Writing 
Awards  program  which  Scholas¬ 
tic  Magazine  has  been  sponsor¬ 
ing  for  23  years. 

The  newspapers  were:  Albany 
(N.  Y. )  Knickerbocker  News; 
Binghamton  ( N.  Y. )  Press;  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  Post;  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News;  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant;  Newark  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News;  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press,  and  St.  Louis  ( Mo. )  Star- 
Times. 

The  program  is  in  the  form  of 
a  writing  competition  for  junior 
and  senior  high  school  pupils. 
Manuscripts  are  submitted  in  21 
classifications  which  range  from 
poetry,  essay  and  short  story  to 
groups  less  commonly  used  in 
competitions  such  as  one- act 
plays,  historical  articles  and 
radio  scripts. 

Some  Chosen  by  Teachers 

There  are  six  journalism  class¬ 
ifications:  news,  feature,  inter¬ 
view,  sports,  column  and  edi¬ 
torial.  Main  difference  between 
this  and  ordinary  writing  com¬ 
petition  is  that  the  worx  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  most  part  is  an 
actual  part  of  the  classroom 
work.  Teachers  themselves  se¬ 
lect  a  lot  of  the  manuscripts  and 
forward  them  to  the  newspapers 
for  consideration. 

The  eight  regional  programs 
drew  9,678  entries.  Each  region 
had  winners  selected  in  each 
classification  and  local  awards 
were  given.  Scholastic  Maga- 
rine  supplies  gold  achievement 
keys,  certificates  of  merit,  etc., 
to  top  local  winners  and  a  port¬ 
able  typewriter  was  given  to  the 
outstanding  winner  in  each  area. 
In  many  cases,  sponsoring  news¬ 
papers  made  special  local 
awards.  The  St.  Louis  -Star- 
Times  gave  a  $300  scholarship. 
The  Hartford  Courant  added  a 
typewriter  and  two  wrist 
watches.  The  Detroit  News 
awarded  dictionaries. 

All  winning  manuscripts  were 
forwarded  to  Scholastic  Maga¬ 
zine  in  New  York  where  they 
were  judged  by  outstanding 
authors  and  newspapermen. 
Journalism  Judges  included:  Er¬ 
win  D.  Canham.  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor;  H.  B.  Elliston, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post;  John 
S.  Knight,  Knight  Newspapers; 
Barry  Paris,  International  News 
Service;  Paul  Mickelson,  Asso- 
cmted  Press;  Earl  J.  Johnson, 
United  Press;  Dorothy  Dunbar 
Bromley,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  Arthur  Daley,  New  York 
Times,  and  Tom  Meany,  PM. 

In  New  York,  the  manuscripts 
competed  with  8,489  entries 
from  areas  where  no  newspaper 
served  as  sponsor.  National 
awards  include  a  four-year 
^olarship  to  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  many  cash  prizes, 
seven  portable  typewriters  and 
certificates.  Winner  of  the  schol¬ 
arship  was  from  an  unsponsored 


area  but  students  from  news¬ 
paper  regions  garnered  198 
awards. 

The  Newark  News  —  which, 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  was 
in  its  second  year  of  sponsor¬ 
ship — received  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  entries:  2,755.  It  had  re¬ 
ceived  1,351  the  first  year.  New¬ 
ark  News  and  Detroit  News 
students  took  largest  number  of 
national  awards  with  47  and  42 
respectively.  (Detroit’s  total  en¬ 
tries:  1,161.)  Pittsburgh  Press 
led  in  number  of  national  first 
prizes  with  three.  It  received 
1,755  entries  as  against  1,038  for 
the  first  year. 

The  Newark  News  immedi¬ 
ately  published  their  winning 
entries  in  booklet  form  in  time 
for  distribution  to  schools  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  spring  term. 
Detroit  News,  Hartford  Courant, 
Knickerbocker  News  and  St. 
Louis  Star-Times  plan  similar 
booklets  for  fall  distribution, 
with  announcement  of  next 
year’s  program. 

Newspapers  found  that  Schol¬ 
astic  Awards  were  different 
from  an  ordinary  essay  contest 
in  that  it  is  a  promotion  that 
continues  almost  through  the  en¬ 
tire  school  year.  Moreover,  it  is 
already  well  established  and  is 
well  known  and  well  liked  by 
most  educators.  Teachers  like 
the  fact  that  it  is  regular  class¬ 
room  work,  fits  in  to  their  sched¬ 
ules  and  does  not  burden  them 
with  additional  duties. 

Sponsorship  Fees 

Sponsorship  fees  which  range 
from  ^00  to  $500  depending 
upon  circulation  include  all  ma¬ 
terials  and  services.  Scholastic 
supplies  papers  with  mailing 
lists  of  English  teachers,  social 
studies  teachers  and  principals 
in  region  and  suggests  people  for 
the  local  educational  advisory 
committee. 

Rules  booklets  imprinted  with 
newspaper’s  name  on  cover  and 
regional  information  inside  are 
supplied  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  wholesale  distribution  to 
schools.  Imprinted  posters  are 
also  supplied.  Scholastic  gives  a 
complete  promotion  kit,  sugges- 


Daily  Finances 
Moose  Expedition 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — ’The  Alil- 
waukee  Journal  has  made  a  gift 
of  $15,000  to  finance  a  field  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Alaska  in  the  Fall 
planned  by  the  Milwaukee  Pub¬ 
lic  Museum,  which  has  as  its 
major  objective  the  collecting 
of  moose  and  the  accessories 
necessary  to  install  a  moose 
habitat  in  the  public  museum. 
Gordon  MacQuarrie,  outdoor 
writer  for  the  Journal,  has  been 
designated  to  accompany  the  ex¬ 
pedition. 


tions  for  announcements,  mats, 
etc.,  to  run  in  columns  and  pro- 
n»otes  the  program  in  its  five 
weekly  classroom  magazines. 

During  the  running  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  they  send  out  bulletins  in 
the  form  of  news  stories,  inter¬ 
views  with  authors  or  promi¬ 
nent  people  who  support  the 
program  or  of  a  purely  informa¬ 
tive  nature.  A  special  Scholastic 
Awards  office  in  New  York  is  on 
tap  for  information,  rulings, 
services,  etc. 

Area  included  ranges  accord¬ 
ing  to  desires  of  newspapers. 
Most  are  bounded  by  their  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  area.  Bingham¬ 
ton  Press  restricted  its  region  to 
Broome  County  while  St.  Louis 
Star-’Times  included  scores  of 
counties  in  their  area  of  a  150- 
mile  radius  about  St.  Louis  in 
Missouri  and  Illinois.  Newark 
News  included  the  whole  state 
of  New  Jersey. 

■ 

War  Correspondents' 
Graves  Decorated 

Paris — Tombs  of  three  war 
correspondents,  two  American 
and  one  British,  were  honored 
on  Decoration  Day  by  the  Anglo- 
American  Press  Association  of 
Paris.  Wreaths  were  laid  on  the 
graves  of  David  Lardner  of  the 
New  Yorker,  buried  in  Henri 
Chapelle  cemetery,  near  Liege, 
Belgium,  who  was  killed  at 
Aachen;  of  George  B.  Irvin,  at 
La  Combe,  Normandy,  who  lost 
his  life  during  the  St.  Lo  break¬ 
through,  and  William  Stringer, 
buried  at  St.  Andre,  who  was 
also  killed  in  Normandy.  Irvin 
was  a  correspondent  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  and  Stringer,  of 
Reuter. 
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Ed  Souder  50  Years 
On  Kokomo  Tribune 

Kokomo,  Ind. — Ed  M.  Souder, 
editor  of  Kokomo  Tribune,  com¬ 
pleted  his  50th  year  of  service 
with  that  news¬ 
paper  July  1. 

He  became  a 
reporter  on  the 
paper  July  1, 

1897.  He  has 
been  editor 
since  1919. 

Born  at  Carth- 
a  g  e ,  Ind.,  in 
1872.  he  attend¬ 
ed  Wabash  Col¬ 
lege  and  pre- 
pared  for  the 
study  of  law  Souder 
when  he  was 
diverted  to  journalism. 

He  grew  up  with  Tod  Sloan, 
the  famous  jockey,  and  Richard 
Bennett,  the  actor,  and  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Elmer  and  W 
Apperson,  pioneer  automobile 
makers. 

He  is  the  second  Tribune  em¬ 
ploye  to  reach  his  50th  milestone 
with  the  paper.  H.  A.  Rayburn, 
business  manager,  celebrated 
that  anniversary  last  year. 


New  Film  Series 

WAamNCTON — ^A  second  sum¬ 
mer  series  of  documentary  films, 
free  to  the  public,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Library  on  Tuesday  eve¬ 
nings  from  July  1  through  Aug¬ 
ust  26. 
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. . .  is  a  practical  working  guide  .  . . 


.  .  .  an  efficient  master  operations  plan  for 
sales  executives. 
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The  San  Francisco  Examiner  in  presenting  this  book 
again  demonstrates  another  facet  of  its  leadership 
.  .  .  this  time  in  the  field  of  marketing  and 
sales  eooperation 

“Sales  Operating”  was  prepared  in  antieipation 
of  the  inevitable  return  to  a  buyer’s  market — and 
tailored  to  provide  a  pattern  for' the  fullest 
possible  exploitation  of  the  abundant  San  Francisco 
and  northern  California  market. 

Hearst  Advertising  Service  men  are  now  literally 
working  day  and  night  to  accommodate  every  request 
for  this  book — the 'only  study  of  its  kind  for 
northern  California. 


‘REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY 
BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 

FOR  60  YEARS  NEWSPAPER  NUMBER  ONE 
IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
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Paper  Finds  Business 
In  Open  Store  Policy 


By  Walt  Ingersoll 

MANSFIELD,  O.  —  Keep  the 
shopping  pot  at  boiling  point 
through  advertising  tailor^  to 
open  and  closed  store  policies! 
Only  three  days  a  week  are  all 
stores  open  here. 

Larry  Hess,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  News-Journal,  has  a 
picked  staff  assigned  to  keeping 
shoppers  informed  on  open  and 
closed  store  days  and  nights, 
with  display  and  classified  col¬ 
umns  featuring  good  buys. 

The  open  -  and  -  closed  set-up 
creates  a  unique  advertising  op¬ 
portunity  for  paper  and  stores. 
Mansfield  has  at  least  five 
groups  —  open  Monday  night, 
open  all  day  Wednesday,  open 
half  day  Wednesday,  open  Sun¬ 
day  ( neighborhood  food  and 
general  merchandise  stores >, 
and  summer  closings. 

The  paper  plans  to  keep  these 
varying  schedules  constantly  be¬ 
fore  shoppers  in  the  timely  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  different  stores. 
Competition  for  business  is  ob¬ 
viously  reduced  for  stores  open 
when  others  are  “dark.”  Hess 
works  the  theme  so  that  every 
body  is  satisfied. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  Stores, 
for  example,  open  Monday  night 
— chains  are  in  the  group — and 
open  all  day  Wednesday  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  feature  specials,  limited 
items,  and  final  clearances.  These 
are  “live  bait”  for  shoppers.  The 
group  open  all  day  midweek  is 
fairly  large  and  representative. 
They  make  lots  of  hay  while  the 
other  stores  sleep. 

“Good  Neighbor  Day,”  “Rec¬ 
ord  Day  Values.”  “Every  Item 
Reduced.”  and  “Open  All  Day 
Wednesday”  are  catchy  three- 
column  to  eight-column  teasers 
found  in  a  single  issue.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thrift  bargains  rule  the 
advertising  columns  and  make 
housewives  shopping  hungry. 
Many  do  the  week's  shopping 
on  Wednesdays  and  Monday 
nights. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  open- 
all-day  Wednesday  stores  are 
coaxed  together  in  a  splash  page 
titled  “Wednesday  Headliners.” 
Under  it  shoppers  find  not  only 
the  open  stores  listed  but  “Good 
Neighbor  Specials,”  “Special 
Bargains,”  “Wednesday  Only,” 
and  “Final  Clearance”  buys  by 
each  store  in  3x4  boxes,  set 
easy  to  read  and  note.  Recently 
20  stores  listed  under  such  a 
“Wednesday  Headliners”  page 
sold  out  in  no  time.  Details  for 
these  coordinated  campaigns  are 
handled  by  Bob  Charles,  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the 
News-Journal. 

Playing  up  the  open  stores  in¬ 
vites  another  space  selling  op¬ 


portunity.  Stores  that  are  "dark” 
all  day  Wednesday  find  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  run  two  column  re¬ 
peat  ads  announcing  they  will 
be  closed.  Nothing  so  annoys  a 
busy  woman  who  comes  to  town 
only  to  find  her  favorite  down¬ 
town  store  is  closed.  “Had  I  but 
known  you  were  closed!” — 
“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  you 
were  closed?” — are  hardly  friend 
makers.  So  every  clos^  store 
that  prizes  its  trade  repeats  the 
two-column  courtesy  notice 
weekly.  It’s  considered  not  only 
good  business,  it’s  only  fair  to 
regular  customers  who  have 
short  memories  for  shopping 
days,  nights,  and  hours  that  are 
as  changeable  as  the  weather  it¬ 
self. 

■ 

Hoberecht's  Book 
Popular  in  Japan 

Tokyo  —  United  Press  Corre 
spondent  Ernest  Hoberecht  has 
published  a  new  novel  and  says 
one  of  the  purposes  of  it  is  to 
“set  the  Japanese  straight  about 
Oklahoma.” 

“This  book  will  cleanse  their 
minds  of  any  erroneous  impres¬ 
sions  about  Oklahoma  they  may 
have  as  a  result  of  reading 
Grapes  of  Wrath,’  ”  said  Hob¬ 
erecht. 

The  name  of  the  book  to  be 
published  in  Japanese  is  “Shears 
of  Destiny.”  In  two  weeks  more 
than  30,000  copies  have  been 
sold. 

■ 

Newsmen's  Planes 
Reach  Flood  Areas 

Lincoln,  Nebr. — The  Nebraska 
State  Journal  was  the  first  to 
enter  Curtis  after  a  flash  flood 
broke  all  communications  with 
the  outside  world  last  week. 

Reporter  Joe  Seacrest  and 
Photographer  Bob  Gorham  en¬ 
tered  the  town  by  chartered 
plane.  At  the  same  time  another 
plane  was  carrying  Doug  Stan¬ 
ton,  Journal  staff  writer,  and 
Photographer  Ralph  Fox  over 
Cambridge  which  was  also  hit 
by  floods  and  cut  off.  The  latter 
plane  carried  an  aerial  camera. 


LET  US  BIND  TOUR  FILES 

OUR  PILES  ARE  CUSTOM  BUILT 
AND  UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 
PRICES  ON  REQUEST 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 

MONMOUTH,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  SALE! 

If  you've  got  i-oiiiethiiig  for  sale  in 
America’s  6tli  largest  city  you 
ought  to  know  this:  “Magazine”  is 
Baltimore's  favorite  reading  habit. 
Dramatic  locally  edited  picture 
stories.  Compelling  gravure,  1,000 
line  page  size.  A  national  adver¬ 
tiser’s  best  buy  in  Baltimore! 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


Philco  Boosts 
Newspaper  Budget 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Philco 
Corp.  will  use  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  on  radio  sets  in 
the  industry’s  history,  starting 
in  September,  with  its  newspa¬ 
per  expenditure  about  33  1/3% 
larger  than  in  1946.  Announce¬ 
ment  of  the  enlarged  program 
was  made  here  at  a  convention 
of  the  company’s  distributors 
and  field  representatives. 

James  H.  Carmine,  vicepres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  disclosed  that  $1,000,000 
was  spent  for  advertising  the 
Philco  line  of  products  in  May. 
It  was  reported  also  that  the 
company  has  spent  $11,000,000 
for  plant  building  and  improve¬ 
ment  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Ads  for  Cherries 

Jackson,  Mich.  —  Gov.  Kim 
Sigler  of  Michigan  has  signed  a 
bill  creating  a  seven-man  cherry 
commission  to  provide  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  state’s  cherry  crop, 
financed  by  the  levy  of  a  volun¬ 
tary  one-tenth  of  one  cent  tax 
on  all  cherries.  The  plan  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  in  a  $100,000 
advertising  campaign. 


Sweater  Week 

Retail  stores  will  promote  Na 
tional  Sweater  Week.  Sept.  22- 
27.  Knitted  Outerwear  Founda¬ 
tion,  60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
City,  is  offering  ad  material. 


Town  Honors  Sharpe's 
40  Years  as  Editor 

Lumberton,  N.  C. — A  recent 
civic  dinner  here  in  honor  of 
J.  A.  Sharpe,  Sr.,  pointed  up  the 
progress  of  the 
Robesonian,  this 
town’s  only 
daily  newspa¬ 
per. 

Mr.  Sharpe,  a 
former  presi¬ 
dent  of  North 
Carolina  Press 
Association,  has 
been  editor  and 
publisher  since 
1907.  The  paper 
was  founded  as 
a  weekly  in  1870  Sharpe 
by  the  late  W. 

W.  McDiarmid.  Since  1940  it 
has  grown  from  weekly  to  semi 
weekly,  to  tri-weekly,  to  five 
days-a-week.  Circulation  has  in 
creased  from  a  few  hundred 
to  6,000. 

J.  A.  Sharpe,  Jr.,  is  associate 
editor  and  John  A.  Tudor  is  ad 
vertising  manager. 

■ 

Ad  Read  Abroad 

Newark,  N.  J.  —  A  Newark 
News  classifi^  advertisement, 
inserted  by  an  employment 
agency  and  looking  for  skilled 
grinders  for  a  local  factory, 
drew  a  transatlantic  response, 
the  paper  reported  this 
week. 

The  ad  resulted  in  a  "nibble” 
from  a  Pole  stationed  in  Suffolk. 
England,  with  the  Polish  Re 
.«ettlement  Corps. 
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During  lh«  pud  10  yaart,  The  News-Sentinel  hns  more  than  doubted  its 
lead  in  circulation  over  Fort  Wayne’s  morning  paper.  Now  covers  17,050 
more  hemes  than  morning  paper. 
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Close  that  sales  gap.  The 
Columbus  Dispatch  is  the  only 
metropolitan  newspaper  with 
effective  coverage  among 
1,300,000  people  in  the  heart 
of  Ohio. 


Columbus  retail  sales  per 
family  average  34%  higher 
than  the  state  average.  Income 
tax  returns  are  nearly  double 
the  Ohio  average. 

(Sales  Management  Survey  of 
Buying  Power) 


THE  COLUMBUS 

DISPATCH 


THE  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER 
^  D  V  E  R  T I S I  N  .$ 

.  network 


Represented  Nationally  by  O'MARA  S  ORM5BEE,  Incorporated 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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A  Necessary  Diversion 

To  THE  Editor  : 

For  a  long  time  I  have  won¬ 
dered  why  the  United  States  did 
not  abandon  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  other  governmental 
functions  and  turn  to  Walter 
Winchell  for  direction. 

I  have  been  reading  accounts 
of  "CBS  Views  the  Press."  In¬ 
teresting  business.  Now  I  won¬ 
der  why  the  gentlemen  of  the 
New  York  press  do  not  quit 
their  great  labors  and  turn  to 
the  direction  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  behind  this  “CBS  Views 
the  Press.”  Might  save  the  New 
York  newspapermen  some  trou¬ 
ble  to  have  the  exclusive  aid  of 
such  marvelous  analysis. 

I  wonder  if  these  giants  can 
find  any  newsprint  for  a  fellow? 

Good  luck.  One  needs  diver¬ 
sions  in  these  hectic  times. 

Thomas  M.  Callahan, 
Editor-Manager, 
Lafayette  (La.)  Advertiser. 

In  Defense  of  Advertising 

To  THE  Editor: 

I  note  in  a  recent  issue  of 
E  &  P  the  declaration  of  Tennes¬ 
see’s  State  Health  Commissioner 
about  enforcement  of  that  state’s 
new  law  forbidding  advertising 
by  “all  who  practice  the  healing 
arts.’’  He  says  “all  unethical 
activities  in  the  form  of  adver¬ 
tising"  will  be  done  away  with. 
Doctors,  chiropractors,  optome¬ 
trists  and  others  will  be  forbid¬ 
den  to  use  advertising;  not, 
mark  you,  forbidden  to  adver¬ 
tise  deceitfully  or  fraudulently, 
but  forbidden  to  advertise  at  all. 

You  make  no  editorial  com¬ 
ment  on  this  item.  Advertising 
men  maintain  a  discreet  silence. 

What’s  wrong  with  our  indus¬ 
try  anyhow?  Has  it  no  spokes¬ 
man  left?  Is  it  to  sit  idly  by 
while  little  men  with  little 
minds  insult  it  this  week  and 
take  dollars  from  its  till  next 
week?  Over  the  years  we  have 
permitted  the  idea  that  there  is 
something  unethical  about  ad¬ 
vertising  to  grow  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  commonly  accept 
the  doctors’  concept  that  any 
doctor  who  advertises  must  be  a 
quack. 

If  we  really  believe  in  adver¬ 
tising,  we  must  believe  in  all 
advertising  that  is  honest  and 
straightforward  and  clean.  If 
we  believe  that  advertising 
serves  a  useful  purpose  in  lead¬ 
ing  the  prospective  customer  to 
the  best  buy  in  refrigerators  or 
Sunday  sermons,  then,  dammit, 
we  cannot  refuse  to  believe  that 
it  will  lead  him  to  the  best  buy 
in  eyeglasses,  false  choppers  and 
tonsilectomies. 

The  nation’s  publishers  have 
pussyfooted  on  this  subject  for  a 
long  time,  to  their  own  detri¬ 
ment  and  to  the  detriment  of  the 
entire  industry.  They  have  done 
this,  presumably,  because  they 
went  to  Harvard  with,  and  sit 
down  to  luncheon  at  Kiwanis 
with,  leading  medicos  whose 
equanimity  would  be  disturbed 
by  any  suggestion  that  a  ban  on 
professional  advertising  is  not  a 
part  of  the  Hippocratic  Oath. 
(In  view  of  the  implications  of 


a  curfvnl  magazine  article,  one 
wonders  how  many  physicians 
remember  the  old  Greek’s  pro¬ 
nouncement,  “I  will  not  cut  a 
person  who  is  suffering  with 
stone,  but  will  leave  this  to  be 
done  by  those  who  are  practi¬ 
tioners  of  such  work.” 

Publishers  have  tolerated  the 
implication  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  dirty  or  “unethical"  about 
advertising  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  public  accepts  that  sug¬ 
gestion  as  fact.  The  number  of 
fields  in  which  advertising  is 
being  restricted  is  expanding. 
Tennessee  isn’t  the  only  place. 
Our  City  Commissioners  are  try¬ 
ing  to  pass  an  ordinance  forbid¬ 
ding  all  advertising  by  optome¬ 
trists  and  others  in  the  optical 
field.  Elsewhere  there  is  agita¬ 
tion  for  the  restriction — perhaps 
the  banning — of  advertising  by 
beauty  shops. 

This  situation  isn’t  going  to 
be  cleared  up  by  sticking  the 
editorial  finger  in  the  dike.  A 
completely  planned  rebuilding 
job  is  in  order.  Scattered  at¬ 
tempts  to  stop  new  restrictive 
legislation  aren’t  the  answer. 
What  is  needed  is  a  frontal  at¬ 
tack  on  all  legislation  which  for¬ 
bids  honest  and  truthful  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  newspaper  industry  hasn’t 
lost  much  in  dollars  and  cents 
yet.  It  has  lost  a  lot  in  prestige. 
But  it’s  going  to  lose  dollars  if 
it  doesn’t  wake  up. 

If  I  were  an  advertising  man 
I  would  bang  my  fist  on  my  pub¬ 
lisher's  glass-topped  desk  and 
shout,  “I'm  tired  of  being  put  by 
legislators  and  professional  men 
in  the  same  class  with  gambling 
house  operators  and  brothel- 
keepers.  I'm  selling  a  legitimate 
and  honest  product.  I  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  sell  it  to  everyone 
who  will  use  it  honestly  and 
truthfully.  If  you  won’t  back  me 
up,  who  will?” 

Alexander  M.  Jones, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

■ 

C.  G.  Simpson  Dies 

Chicago  —  Christopher  G. 
Simpson,  chairman  of  Whitlock 
and  Co.,  circulation  promotion 
firm,  died  June  25.  He  was  a 
native  of  New  York  City,  and  at 
one  time  was  with  Phelps  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
He  joined  Whitlock  in  1923. 


His  'Notebook' 
No  Easy  Chore, 
Knight  Soys 

Akron,  O.  —  John  S.  Knight 
opened  his  Editor’s  Notebook 
here  the  other  night  and  told  a 
lot  of  people  who  have  been 
reading  it  just  how  it  was  put 
together. 

■The  president  and  editor  of 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Daily  News,  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press  and  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  addressed  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Akron. 

His  Notebook,  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  of  personal  comment,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  four  Knight  news¬ 
papers,  in  Chicago  on  Saturday, 
in  the  other  three  cities  on 
Sunday. 

Knight  revealed  he  started  the 
column  as  an  experiment  10 
years  ago.  It  is  written  every 
Thursday  morning  “after  six 
days  of  worrying  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  deadline.” 

The  author  confessed  he  is  a 
“temperamental  cuss”  who  just 
about  seals  himself  off  from  the 
world  during  the  few  hours  of 
actual  writing  time. 

How  long  he  takes  to  do  the 
job  depends  “upon  his  frame  of 
mind,  the  previous  day’s  golf 
game  or  the  state  of  his  liver.” 

Knight  gave  his  hearers  a 
flashback  to  the  days  of  “per¬ 
sonal  journalism”  and  the  red- 
hot  newspaper  battles  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago.  These  were 
the  days  when  Knight’s  father, 
the  late  C.  L.  Knight,  demon¬ 
strated  his  “genius  for  taking 
the  hide  off  his  competitors.” 

“Our  candidate  for  Congress 
was  always  a  potential  ‘states¬ 
man,’  the  candidate  supported 
by  the  opposition  was  a  ‘self- 
seeking,  time-serving  politician.’ 

“To  those  who  miss  the  sound 
and  fury  of  a  departed  genera¬ 
tion  of  editors,”  he  said,  “I  can 
only  say  |that  today  the  public 
interest  is  being  better  served. 

“Newspapers  were  once  read 
because  they  espoused  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  political  psu'ty.  Today 
they  are  freer  to  follow  an  inde¬ 
pendent  policy  based  upon  a 
fair-minded  analysis  of  the 
facts.” 

Knight’s  Notebook  came  into 
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existence  after  its  author  de 
cided  to  see  if  he  could  recap 
ture  some  of  the  personal  flavor 
that  was  lost  after  the  era  of 
personal  journalism. 

Knight  then  went  on  to  ex 
plain  how  the  Notebook  got 
around  the  world  on  the  theory 
that  an  editor  should  see  as  well 
as  hear  and  read,  he  said. 


Daily  Leads  in  Fight 
For  Liquor;  Bars  Ads 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — Although  a 
leader  in  the  10-year  crusade  for 
legal  liquor  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  the  Charlotte  News  fol¬ 
lowed  reports  of  the  recent  over 
whelming  vote  for  state-con 
trolled  liquor  stores  with  word 
the  paper  would  not  accept 
liquor  advertising.  Establish 
ment  of  legal  control  was  sup¬ 
ported  editorially  by  only  the 
News. 

Announcement  of  the  News’ 
refusal  to  accept  liquor  ads  was 
made  in  the  form  of  two  tele¬ 
grams.  One  was  addressed  to 
Publisher  Thomas  L.  Robinson 
asking  if  the  News  would  now 
accept  liquor  ads  and  signed 
-  Advertising  Co.  His  an¬ 
swer  was  printed  in  the  same 
form  below.  No  other  comment 
was  made. 

■ 

Wichita  Eagle  Filmed 

Wichita,  Kas. — Copies  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle  dating  back  to  its 
first  issue  in  1872  are  being 
micro-filmed  by  the  Kansas  his 
torical  society  in  Topeka. 
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meet 

“Pipeline  Pete” 


Really  it’s  too  bad  we  can't  draw  a  picture 
of  ’’Pipeline  Pete”.  We  doubt  however,  that 
it’s  necessary.  ’’Pipeline”  is  famous  in  Detroit 
and  Michigan  for  how  little  and  what  he  says, 
rather  than  how  he  looks.  Probably  a  million 
people  read  his  bit  on  the  editorial  page  of  The  Free  Press 
every  day.  His  laconicisms  are  rivals  of  the  Good  Book’s  short¬ 
est  verse.  His  stock  in  trade  is  an  enviable  ability  to  devastate 
some  ’’stuffed  shirt”  with  a  sentence.  He  can  neatly  impale  a 
national  issue  on  a  ten  word  phrase.  ’’Pipeline  Pete”  is  neither 
wordy,  prolix,  diffuse  or  redundant.  He  does  it  with  letters  . .  . 
letters  to  people  and  the  samples  herewith  are  typical  Pipeline 
Peteish.  He  is  one  especial  and  particular  rea¬ 
son  (among  others)  why  The  Detroit  Free  Press 
is  well  read,  well  liked  and  well  quoted  by  so 
many  people  in  the  Detroit  market.  All  of 
which  is  most  helpful  to  advertising  (of  which 
we  can  now  take  more). 


Detroit  Swji 

JOHN  S  KNlC.in  PUBLISHER 


INTERCEPTED  LETTERS 


DAVID  LILIENTHAL. 
Atomic  Commission 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Dave: 

YOU  say  anybody  who  can 
keep  a  baseball  box  score 
can  understand  atonic  en¬ 
ergy.  How  many  people, 
though,  can  keep  a  box  score  ? 

PIPELINE  PETE. 
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NYHTS  Offers  Byrnes’ 
Diplomatic  Story 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


WHAT  happened  at  Yalta? 

Former  Secretary  of  State 
James  F.  Byrnes  has  the  an¬ 
swers  because  he  was  there  with 
Roosevelt  taking  down  the 
words  in  the  fast  shorthand  he 
practiced  as  a  court  reporter. 
His  story  of  Yalta  and  succeed¬ 
ing  diplomatic  conferences  until 
his  resignation  will  be  released 
to  newspapers  through  the  New’ 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Second  syndicate  document 
on  the  conferences  to  be  signed 
up,  but  first  to  appear  in  print, 
Byrnes'  "Frankly  Speaking"  will 
start  in  newspapers  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October,  simultaneously 
with  book  publication,  and  some 
two  months  before  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  the  early  war  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Churchill  Memoirs 
appears  in  print. 

This  eyewitness,  partly  untold 
story  of  the  crucial  diplomatic 
discussions  since  early  1945  was 
nearly  lined  up  as  a  book-maga¬ 
zine  deal  when  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune’s  Walter  Kerr  read  some 
of  the  Byrnes  manuscript  and 
the  newspaper  went  into  action 
to  secure  the  story  of  the  Big 
Three  and  peace  conferences  for 
newspaper  publication. 

Terms  of  the  contract  called 
for  a  sizeable  guarantee  and  per¬ 
centages,  all  turned  over  to  the 
James  F.  Byrnes  Foundation  to 
provide  scholarships  for  father¬ 
less  boys.  In  fact,  the  signing 
of  the  contract  was  delayed  10 
days  while  the  legal  details  were 
worked  out  and  the  deal  was 
finally  closed  with  the  Founda¬ 
tion. 

The  newspaper  and  syndicate 
get  choice  of  six  chapters  or 
about  30,000  words  from  the 
complete  book  and  will  release 
these  chapters  in  20  install¬ 
ments. 

The  book  has  not  yet  been 
completed  and  Syndicate  Man¬ 
ager  Buel  Weare  got  some  in¬ 
sight  into  the  former  Secretary 
of  State's  writing  processes  dur¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  Byrnes'  office  to 
read  manuscript.  Part  of  the 
book  was  still  in  a  rough  state 
and  fresh  batches  of  data  on  the 
history-makers  of  our  time  and 
their  actions  w’ere  being  insert¬ 
ed  into  the  manuscript  pile  or 
diverted  to  other  chapters. 
Byrnes  would  dictate  swiftly 
and  variously  to  his  battery  of 
efficient  secretaries  and  suggest 
where  the  various  bits  would  fit 
best  into  the  outline. 

When  the  notes  had  been 
transcribed  Byrnes,  his  half 
dozen  secretaries  and  an  assist¬ 
ant  who  had  known  him  in  the 
State  Department  had  still  the 
problem  of  writing  the  data,  es¬ 
pecially  the  unpublished  de¬ 
tails,  into  a  connected,  and  fair, 
narrative. 

Deciding  factors  in  Byrnes' 
choice  of  newspaper  syndication 
over  magazine  publication,  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  syndicate,  were 
Byrnes’  desire  to  acquire  as  high 
an  endowment  as  possible  for 
the  Foundation  inspired  by  his 
own  fatherless  childhood  and  to 
make  the  facts  of  the  confer¬ 
ences  available  in  simple  Ian 
guage  to  the  rank  and  file — and 
as  many  as  possible. 

To  the  Editor's  Taste 

IT’S  NEWS  when  a  syndicate 

salesman  walks  in  on  an  editor 
with  a  feature  to  sell  and  comes 
out  sold  himself — on  another 
feature.  George  Matthew  Adams 
Service's  Harry  Elmlark  had 
that  happen  to  him  when  he 
walked  in  on  Don  Thompson,  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
with  the  idea  for  a  three-a-week 
epicure  cooking  column  by  a 
man.  Thompson  has  a  nice  taste 
in  food  himself,  but  he  said  no. 

What  would  sell,  he  said,  is 
a  once-a-week  epicure  column 
by  a  man,  one  that  would  needle 
the  women  and  make  fun  of 
them  just  enough  to  make  them 
read  it  too. 

“You  write  it  and  well  sell 
it."  Elmlark  told  him  and  found 
himself  with  a  feature. 

The  new  column  got  off  to  an 
unexpectedly  brisk  start  when 
the  Washington  Times-Herald 
asked  GMA  for  rales  and  told 
Elmlark,  "We  started  it  yester¬ 
day."  And  they  had — two  col¬ 
umns  wide  in  the  editorial  spot, 
explaining  that  Editorial  Writer 
Frank  C.  Waldrop  had  left  hur¬ 
riedly  for  a  European  tour.  In 
one  edition  the  illustration  was 
blown  up  in  the  editorial  car¬ 
toon  spot.  Titled  “To  the  King's 
Taste",  the  feature  appears  un¬ 
der  pseudonym  Hoyt  Alden. 

New  Features 

VERSE  with  a  twist  makes  a 

bright  household  hint  feature 
of  'Petunia'.  Dan  Bishop,  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  does  the  art  as  a 
one-column  panel  and  teams  up 
with  Peg  Bracken  who  writes 
the  quatrain  and  supplies  the 
hint  solution.  Another  feature 
that  GMA  found  in  St.  Louis,  it 
will  be  ready  July  7. 

“For  the  Ladies,”  a  daily  art 
fashion  strip  highlighting  the 
news  of  fashion  details,  will  be 
offered  for  syndication  this  fall 
by  Fashion  Features  in  the 
United  States  and  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Service  outside  the 
U.  S.  Ray  Lajoie  is  the  author 
and  originator  of  the  feature. 
It  comes  in  five-column  size,  set 
off  in  four  frames,  each  contain¬ 
ing  one  to  three  new  fashions 
by  leading  designers. 

Notes 

“CRIME  STOPPERS ",  modeling 

themselves  on  the  juvenile 
organizations  in  recent  “Dick 
Tracy”  sequences  went  to  work 
on  an  11-year  old  in  Atlantic 
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City  and  obtained  a  confession 
of  starting  a  false  fire  alarm.  The 
World  reported  the  achievement 
of  the  three  youngsters,  aged  11 
and  nine,  and  the  police  re¬ 
warded  them  by  also  imitating 
the  Chet  Gould  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune-New  York  News  Syndicate 
strip  and  giving  the  three  a 
brief  course  in  police  work.  .  . 
Incidentally,  CT-NYN  is  aiding 
youngsters  and  the  older  fans 
to  keep  up  with  their  favorites 
while  on  vacation  by  supplying 
newspapers  with  special  promo¬ 
tional  material  suggesting  vaca¬ 
tion  subscriptions  for  readers. 
.  .  .  Jack  Mearns,  formerly  of 
the  telegraph  desk  at  the  Herald 
Tribune,  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  NYHT  News  Service,  re¬ 
placing  John  Dema  who  be¬ 
comes  office  manager. 


All-Star  Subs 

WHEN  Victor  Riesel  left  his 
New  York  Post  Syndicate 
labor  column  for  a  three-weeks 
vacation,  he  left  an  all-star  cast 
of  guest  columnists  to  fill  in  for 
him,  including  some  of  the  big¬ 
gest  names  in  both  labor  and 
management  camps.  Among  the 
guest  writers  are  William  Green; 
Senators  Robert  A.  Taft  and 
Robert  F.  Wagner;  Earl  Bunt¬ 
ing,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers; 
Labor  Secretary  Lewis  B. 
Schwellenbach;  Screen  Actors 
Guild  President  Ronald  Reagan; 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  David 
Dubinsky. 
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Adler  Relates 
Need  for  Law 


To  Pool  Paper 

Washington  —  Until  Congress 
passes  a  law  freeing  publLshers 
from  the  threat  of  anti  trust 
prosecution  for  any  combined 
effort  to  ease  the  newsprint 
problems  of  smaller  publica¬ 
tions.  no  pooling  of  newsprint 
for  that  purpose  will  be  possible, 
Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  advised 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  Wis¬ 
consin,  in  exchange  of  letters. 

Senator  Wiley  had  written 
Adler;  “It  is  my  understanding 
that  through  the  allocation,  for 
example,  of  newsprint  used  in  a 
single  column  of  type  in  one  or 
more  of  the  largest  papers, 
enough  newsprint  might  be 
available  to  satisfy  the  ne^s  of 
all  the  nation's  smaller  press.” 

The  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Times  pointed 
out  to  the  senator  that  the  small 
est  unit  of  saving  possible  in 
newspaper  operation  would  be 
not  a  single  column,  but  two 
pages,  and  he  added; 

“Assuming  a  newspaper  felt 
that  it  could  afford  to  give  up 
two  pages  of  advertising,  or  de¬ 
prive  its  readers  of  two  pages  of 
news — or  cut  its  circulation  for 
a  corresponding  saving  of  news¬ 
print — what  assurance  could  be 
given  that  the  newsprint  so  re¬ 
leased  would  go  to  an  actual 
distress  case?  If  some  other  dis¬ 
tress  case  was  claimed  to  be 
more  deserving,  who  would  de¬ 
cide  and  what  would  be  the  out¬ 
come?” 

Adler  reviewed  for  the  sena¬ 
tor  the  history  of  the  Capehart 
Committee  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
print  paper  among  publications 
having  second-class  mailing 
rights,  which  resulted  in  a  de¬ 
cision  by  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  to  assist  their  smaller  com¬ 
petitors  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to 
be  carried  on  locally  and  region¬ 
ally.  This  was  occasioned  by  re¬ 
peated  warnings  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  pooling  would  violate  the 
anti-trust  law. 
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Says  A.  F.  Backer^  of  Backer  &  Green,  Manufacturers'  Representatives, 


"I  like  the  ITIM  because  .  . 


"It's  a  paper  with  a  fighting  heart--a  driving 
force  in  New  Orleans'  rapid  growth.  I  like  it 
also  because  of  your  clean-cut  news  reporting. 


"As  for  advertising  effectiveness,  we  are  al¬ 
ways  enthusiastic  about  results  we  get  from 
campaigns  run  in  the  Item  by  our  principals. 
We  find  that  retailers  cooperate  wholeheart¬ 
edly  on  any  I tern-sponsored  promotion. 


"By  the  way  --  thanks  again  for 
your  fine  cooperation  on  the  Del 
Monte  c amp ai gn . " 

A.  F.  BACKER 
Backer  &  Green 
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Advertising  Acceptance:  Nearly  13,000,000  lines  carried  in  1946. 
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Bannister  Favors  Law 
That  Will  Be  Specific 

By  Jerry  Walker 


IN  THE  HUGE  stack  of  state¬ 
ments  made  to  a  Congres¬ 
sional  committee  on  the  White- 
Wolverton  Bill,  there  is  one 
’vhich  stands  out  because  it's  a 
idea  by  the  manager  of  a  news- 
}iaper-affiliated  radio  station  .or 
government  regulation. 

While  most  other  Industry 
speakers  urged  as  much  free¬ 
dom  of  the  air  as  there  is  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  Harry  Bannis¬ 
ter,  general  manager  of  the  De¬ 
troit  ( Mich. )  News  stations, 
went  on  record  with  thi.s  plea: 

“Give  us  a  law.” 

Repoita  on  ExP'srience 

All  intelligent  broadcasters, 
he  .said,  recognize  that  there 
must  be  regulation,  else  chaos 
would  result,  but  the  law  must 
be  definite,  specific  and  under¬ 
standable  in  its  regulation.  His 
report  of  experiences  in  operat¬ 
ing  a  station  prefaced  his  plea 
for  a  law.  He  said,  in  part: 

“In  Section  15  (of  the  White 
Bill)  it  is  stated  at  the  outset 
that  no  station  is  compelled  to 
carry  political  broadcasting.  I 
think  it  should  also  be  stated 
that  no  station  is  compelled  to 
carry  a  program  discussing  any 
specific  public  question. 

"Naturally,  we're  going  to 
carry  discussions  of  all  impor¬ 
tant  issues,  as  after  all.  we 
strive  always  to  attract  listen¬ 
ers.  If  enough  people  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  any  question,  we'll  do 
something  about  it;  and  of 
course,  we’ll  give  both  sides 
equal  opportunity. 

“But  we  don’t  want  to  clutter 
up  the  airways  with  long- 
winded  dissertations,  pro  and 
con,  on  the  love-life  of  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  or  on  someone’s  ideas  as 
to  how  every  one  can  make  a 
thousand  dollars  a  day  without 
working.  If  the  licensee  is 
worthy  of  a  license  in  the  first 
place,  then  he  should  be  trusted 
to  decide  whether  or  not  an  is¬ 
sue  is  of  sufficient  importance 
and  interest  to  warrant  time  on 
his  station.  But  it  should  be 
made  crystal  clear  that  there  is 
no  compulsion  to  throw  open 
facilities. 

"Permit  me  to  cite  a  case 
showing  how  the  lack  of  such  a 
proviso  has  fostered  bureau¬ 
cracy.  On  my  own  station,  for 
27  years  we  have  tried  by  every 
means  at  our  disposal  to  run  the 
finest  kind  of  radio  station,  ob¬ 
serving  and  exceeding  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  ’public 
Interest,  convenience  and  neces¬ 
sity.’ 

"Yet,  only  a  few  months  ago. 
when  our  license  came  up  for 
renewal,  one  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  refused  to  cast  his  vote 
for  renewal,  but  instead  voted 
for  ‘further  inquiry,’  a  fact 
which  was  widely  publicised  in 
the  Industry,  and  which  cast  hn 
unwarrant^  stain  on  a  long  and 
honorable  record. 

“Why  did  he  do  this?  He  did 


it,  as  he  informed  our  repre 
sentative,  because  some  18 
months  previously  we  had  be 
come  involved  in  one  of  those 
situations  which  are  inevitable 
in  broadcasting.  A  professor 
who  is  an  eminent  scientist 
from  one  of  the  mid  western 
universities  had  been  invited  by 
a  local  group  to  speak  in  my 
town. 

'Happenj  Every  Day' 

“It  was  the  sort  of  thing 
which  happens  every  day.  You 
can  judge  of  the  impact  this 
visit  made  on  our  community 
by  the  fact  that  while  we  have 
a  number  of  auditoriums  which 
will  hold  from  5,000-15,000  peo¬ 
ple,  the  sponsors  of  this  appear¬ 
ance  scheduled  it  in  a  school 
auditorium,  holding  perhaps 
1,500  people.  And  the  professor 
failed  to  fill  even  this  small  hall. 

“Yet,  I  was  asked  to  cancel  a 
full  hour  of  superb  NBC  pro¬ 
gramming,  in  the  heart  of  the 
best  evening  hours,  to  interrupt 
the  listening  habits  of  a  million 
people,  and  to  chase  off  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  my  vast  audience,  in 
order  to  carry  this  speech.  Be¬ 
cause  I  refused  to  do  so,  this 
group  complained  to  the  Com¬ 
mission.  And  based  on  that 
complaint,  a  Commisioner  voted 
against  renewing  our  license. 

“This  sort  of  thing  has  hap 
pened  to  others.  I  think  any 
new  law  should  so  define  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  these  things 
cannot  happen  again,  and  I 
think  that  simplicity  and  clarity 
are  needed  in  the  law  if  these 
things  are  not  to  happen  again. 

Paragraph  D  Is  Frightening 

“Paragraph  D  of  Section  15 
rather  frightens  me.  It  says  that 
if  a  station  permits  the  use  of 
its  facilities  on  a  public  question 
which  is  to  be  voted  upon,  then 
it  must  allow  equal  time  for  the 
presentation  of  each  different 
view. 

“I’m  thinking  of  an  issue  which 
has  been  greatly  debated  in  my 
town.  We  need  a  modem  air¬ 
port  desperately  but  we  haven’t 
been  able  to  decide  on  a  site 
because  half  a  dozen  different 
sites  have  been  suggested,  with 
no  meeting  of  minds.  Suppos¬ 
ing  we  had  on  the  municipal 
ballot,  at  our  next  election,  a 
proposal  to  construct  an  airport 
on  what  Detroiters  call  “the 
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Northwest  site.”  I  shudder  to 
think  of  our  vast  audiences 
dwindling  away  at  the  endless 
talk  of  chimerical  airports. 

"As  I  read  this  paragraph,  we 
must  allow  equal  time  to  the 
advocates  of  the  Willow  Run 
site,  to  the  Wayne  County  site, 
to  the  Canadian  site,  to  the  City 
Airport  site,  and  to  the  River¬ 
front  site,  all  of  which  have 
been  suggested.  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  allow  equal  time 
to  those  in  favor  of  the  proposal 
and  to  those  opposed. 

"Similarly  I  dislike  the  first 
paragraph  in  Section  17  which 
provides  that  if  there  are  vary¬ 
ing  views  in  opposition  to  a 
question  of  public  importance, 
the  opposition  may  have  twice 
as  much  time  as  the  original 
proponents.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  will  make  it  possible  for 
opponents  to  a  suggested  meas 
ure,  by  varying  their  lines  of 
opposition,  to  ask  for  and  obtain 
an  opportunity  of  convincing 
our  audience  which  will  be 
twice  as  great  as  that  afforded 
the  affirmative  side?  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  lump  the  oppo¬ 
sition  in  an  allotment  of  time 
equal  to  that  of  the  proponents? 

Identification  of  News  Sources 

“Section  18  deals  with  news 
sources.  I  do  not  quite  under 
stand  it.  In  substance  it  states 
that  the  sources  of  news  must 
be  indentified,  fore  and  aft.  But 
the  context  is  somewhat  clouded 
because  it  could  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  each  item  in  a 
newscast  must  be  identified  as 
to  source. 

“On  my  own  station  our  news 
casts  are  preceded  by  an  an¬ 
nouncement  reading  ‘we  now 
present  the  news  as  compiled 
from  the  dispatches  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  the  United  Press, 
and  by  the  staffs  of  the  Detroit 
News  and  of  WWJ.’ 

“But  there  is  no  attempt  to 
identify  each  item  as  to  source, 
although  occasionally,  the  news 
caster  may  introduce  an  item 
by  saying  something  like  ‘from 
London  comes  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  which  says.’  I’d 
hate  to  do  this  before  every  item 
on  each  newscast.  It  would  be¬ 
come  quite  annoying  and  bore- 
some  and  time-consuming  to  the 
degree  of  restricting  news  cov¬ 
erage. 

“Commentators  are  another 
problem.  Some  of  them  get 
pretty  big  for  their  breeches. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  radio 


would  be  better  off  without 
some  of  its  highest  rated  com¬ 
mentators  but  I  think  that  any 
attempt  to  regulate  their  activi¬ 
ties  by  laws  is  dangerous  and 
that  such  an  attempt  would  con¬ 
stitute  an  infringement  of  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  free 
speech. 

"Sensationalism  enters  into 
every  phase  of  our  national  life 
and  we  cannot  hope  to  keep  it 
out  of  radio.  It  so  happens  that 
neither  my  station  nor  the  net¬ 
work  with  which  we  are  affi¬ 
liated,  NBC,  goes  in  for  sensa¬ 
tion-seeking  commentators.  And 
as  our  opposition  is  seeking  lis¬ 
teners,  a  number  of  them  have 
attracted  immense  audiences 
which  I  would  dearly  love  to 
annex.  But  I  still  don’t  want  to 
see  them  regulated  or  limited. 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  commentator  prob¬ 
lem  lies  in  attempting  to  pre¬ 
scribe  it  by  law.  Rather  I  think 
it  lies  in  helping  radio  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  job  it  has  done  in  the 
past  quarter-century  of  slowly 
but  steadily  enlarging  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  consciousness 
of  our  people.  Over-regulation 
would  hinder  rather  than  help 
this  work. 

Opposes  Sales  of  Stations 

"I  have  one  final  suggestion: 
1  would  like  to  see  included  in 
the  law  a  proviso  which  would 
make  it  impossible  for  anyone 
to  procure  a  license  if  that  per¬ 
son  has  owned  a  radio  _  station 
and  has  sold  it.  There  is  a  lot 
of  trafficking  in  licenses  and  ap¬ 
parently  no  one  is  doing  any¬ 
thing  to  stop  it. 

“I  see  nothing  wrong  in  any¬ 
one  selling  a  station  for  a  profit. 
But  I  see  great  wrong  in  per¬ 
mitting  such  a  person  to  repeat 
the  process. 

“The  Detroit  News  and  I  per¬ 
sonally  regard  the  assignment 
of  a  wave-length,  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain,  as  a  sacred  trust.  We 
wouldn’t  think  of  selling  our 
station  at  a  profit,  which  we 
could  easily  do,  in  the  hope  of 
starting  another  station  with 
.  the  proceeds  and  still  have 
money  left  in  the  bank.  Yet  that 
sort  of  stuff  is  going  on  con¬ 
stantly,  and  people  who  have 
disposed  of  their  radio  proper¬ 
ties  at  fancy  prices,  pop  up 
shortly  afterwards  with  new 
stations,  which  presumably,  in 
time  will  be  sold  for  further 
gain.’’ 
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WITH  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS  . 

TELEVISION  BY  RCA 


•  • 


IT’S 


Milwaukee's  Radio  City  houses  WTMJ,  WTMJ-FM,  and  a 
television  studio.  The  studio  and  a  300-foot  tower  forms  the 
nucleus  for  WTMJ-TV. 


Before  THE  end  of  1947,  wtmj- 

TV  will  bring  television  to 
Milwaukee — inaugurate  a  regular 
schedule  of  commercial  programs. 

Long  aware  of  the  significance  of 
television.  The  Milwaukee  Journal  sta¬ 
tion  originally  ordered  RCA  field 
equipment  before  the  war  .  .  .  field 
cameras  and  associated  equipment 
were  delivered  to  WTMJ  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1946  and  are  presently  being  used 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  new  tele¬ 
vision  programming  techniques. 

RCA  will  shortly  deliver  everything 
needed  to  get  WTMJ-TV  on  the  air. 
Included  will  be  such  equipment  as 
RCA’s  new  5-kw  television  transmit¬ 
ter,  two  image-orthicon,  field-camera 
chains  for  remote  pick-ups  and  simple 
studio  shows,  microwave  relay  equip¬ 
ment,  a  film-camera  chain,  a  studio 


synchronizing  generator,  and  a  three- 
section  Super  Turnstile  antenna.  Also 
on  order  is  an  RCA  50-kw  FM  trans¬ 
mitter  to  expand  the  coverage  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal’s  key  FM  station, 
WTMJ-FM. 

Future  television  plans  call  for  com¬ 
plete  studio  and  control  equipment 
to  present  elaborate  live  programs,  a 
500-foot  tower  to  increase  television 
coverage,  and  the  remodeling  of  stu¬ 
dios  and  offices  to  permit  full-scale 
television  operations. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  one  of 
the  many  leading  newspapers  and  top 
broadcasters  to  select  television  by 
RCA.  Everything  you  need  to  start 
your  station  is  now  in  quantity  pro¬ 
duction.  Let  us  know  your  television 
plans  now  to  assure  early  delivery  of 
equipment.  Write  Dept.  2S-G-1. 


rCLEVISIOM  BROADCAST  EQUiRMSMT 

RADIO  CODPORATIOM  of  AMBRICA 

MMBtMSSRtMB  PRODUCTS  DSPARTMSRT,  CAMDSR,M,J., 

In  Conodat  RCA  VICTOR  Company  limitod,  Mentroal 


Meeman  Fetes 
Team'  on  'Best 
Daily  in  Tenn/ 

Memphis,  Tenn. — Edward  J. 
Meeman,  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar,  gave  a  dinner 
party  recently  to  honor  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  “team ■'  who  helped 
win  the  University  of  Tennessee 
and  Tennessee  Press  Association 
award  as  "the  best  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Tennessee." 

However,  the  team  reversed 
field  on  “Coach”  Meeman  and 
paid  him  tribute  as  a  great  edi¬ 
tor,  gave  him  a  pair  of  field 
glasses — something  they  learned 
he  had  wanted  for  years  to  study 
wildlife  in  the  state  forest  near 
his  home. 

Tribute  was  paid  by  Ralph  L. 
Millett,  associate  editor  and  vet 
eran  of  more  than  50  years  as  a 
newspaperman,  who  said  he  had 
never  known  an  editor  to  do  so 
much  to  exalt  newspaper  people 
and  the  profession  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow  workers  and  the 
minds  of  the  public. 

“In  encouraging,  publicizing 
and  extolling  the  members  of 
his  staff  he  has  lifted  up  his 
newspaper  and  he  has  raised 
himself  to  the  very  mountain 
tops  of  journalism  and  public 
service  not  only  in  Tennessee 
and  the  Mid-South,  but  in  the 
nation,"  said  Millett. 

J.  Z.  Howard,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  was  called  on  by  Meeman  to 
close  a  forum  on  “How  to  Make 
the  Best  Paper  Even  Better". 

Paul  Fairleigh,  police  reporter 
and  hunting  and  fishing  column¬ 
ist,  was  honored  as  the  “dean" 
of  the  editorial  staff  in  length 
of  service — with  more  than  29 
years  on  the  job. 

Station  WMPS,  of  Memphis, 
a  few  days  before  had  volun¬ 
tarily  given  a  30-minute  salute 
broadcast  honoring  The  Press- 
Scimitar  for  winning  the  award. 
WMPS  made  a  wire-recording 
in  the  city  room  to  get  authentic 
newspaper  office  as  a  back 
ground  for  a  city  desk  drama 
of  the  Press  Scimitar  “team"  go 
ing  into  action  on  a  big  story. 

In  addition  to  the  editorial 
department.  Meeman  had  as 
guests  at  dinner  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  business  and  adver¬ 
tising.  mechanical  and  circula 
tion  departments. 

The  award,  the  Harry  Wat¬ 
kins  Memorial  Award  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Excellence,  was  established 
this  year  for  the  first  time  in 
honor  of  Harry  Watkins,  of  the 
Dyersburg  (Tenn.)  State-Ga¬ 
zette.  who  was  one  of  the  two 
Tennessee  editor  publishers  who 
was  killed  in  service  during 
World  War  II.  Judges  were  five 
members  of  the  faculty  of  Syr¬ 
acuse  (N.  Y.)  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

■ 

Strike  Ends  in  Visalia 

Visalia,  Calif. — End  of  a  42 
day  strike  against  the  Visalia 
Times  Delta  came  June  25  with 
negotiations  of  wage  and  other 
contract  differences.  The  agree¬ 
ment  included  $1.80  per  hour 
and  two  weeks  annual  vacation 
with  pay. 
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AH,  those  marvelous  Mormons, 
said  the  editor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Telegram,  as 
he  read  an  AP  story  regarding 
the  July  trek  of  Sons  of  Utah 
Pioneers,  re-enacting  the  Mor¬ 
mon  journey  across  the  plains. 
The  story  read;  "In  the  event 
of  rain,  the  performances  will  be 
given  indoors,”  said  Chairman 
D.  James  Cannon. 

■ 

EXCERPT  from  a  wedding  story 
in  the  Ardmore  (Pa.)  Chron¬ 
icle:  “Miss  Shirley  Rau  and 
Miss  Jeanne  Belsterling,  brides¬ 
maids.  wore  maid  of  honors  and 
carried  yellow  green  gowns 
similar  in  cut  to  the  snapdragons 
and  bronze  daisies.” 

■ 

CLASSIFIED  ad  in  the  Delphi 
(Ind. )  Journal:  “FOR  SALE — 
1937  Chev.  by  Frank  Suddoth. 
with  loose  bearings  and  cracked 
block." 

■ 

A  RECENT  bride,  in  filling  out 
her  wedding  data  blank  for 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Ameri¬ 
can  wrote  under  “decorations 
for  reception — Four  Ro.ses  and 
Three  Feathers.” 

■ 

.\FTER  a  long  run  of  June  wed¬ 
ding  items,  a  compositor  on 
the  Mena  (Ark.)  Evening  Star 
set  this  addenda:  “The  linotype 
operator,  while  he  set  this,  wore 
a  pale  blue  shirt  with  pants  to 
match  and  a  silver  wrist  watch 
adorned  his  left  wrist."  The 
proofreader  killed  it. 

BURGLARS  SLAM 

•IRON  CURTAIN' 

ON  UN  PROBERS 

Tucson  Arizona  Daily  Star 

■ 

College  Honors  Berkey 

Jackson,  Mich. — William  H. 
Berkey,  veteran  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cassopolis  (Mich.) 
Vigilant  and  former  president 
of  the  Michigan  Press  associa¬ 
tion.  was  honored  recently  when 
the  state  board  of  agriculture, 
governing  body  of  Michigan 
State  college,  voted  to  name  a 
new  classroom  building  Berkey 
Hall  in  recognition  of  his  18 
years  service  on  the  board. 


Means 


BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 
Associated  Press 


Oldtimers'  Tales 
Vie  With  Offset 
At  Convention 

Spokane.  Wash.  —  More  than 
100  publishers  from  throughout 
the  state  of  Washington  gath¬ 
ered  here  recently  for  the  60th 
annual  conference  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association. 

The  conference  began  with 
fatherly  advice  to  the  younger 
generation  of  publishers  as  Post¬ 
master  Will  W.  Simpson,  former 
owner  of  the  Inland  Empire 
News,  told  of  his  experiences  in 
the  newspaper  business.  Fred 
Wolf,  retir^  publisher  of  the 
Newport  Miner,  and  Grant  C. 
Angle,  retired  after  publishing 
the  Shelton  Journal  for  60  years, 
told  of  their  early  experiences. 

Wolf  and  Angle  wore  cos 
tumes  of  the  period  when  they 
began  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Theirs  were  stories  of  $3  a 
weak  salaries,  the  old  hand  press 
and  subscribers  who  fail^  to 
pay  their  bills. 

Schools  Stress  Quality 

“Take  part  in  your  com¬ 
munity,”  Wolf  advised.  "It  gets 
business  for  you.  and  keeps  you 
in  touch  with  what  is  going  on. 
It  makes  you  a  leader  in  the 
community.” 

Vernon  R.  Frost,  director  of 
the  business  and  administration 
division  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  told 
the  visiting  publishers  that  the 
journalism  school  of  today 
stresses  quality  and  not  quantity. 

Dr.  Walter  W.  Isle,  president 
of  Eastern  Washington  college 
of  education,  stressed  the  com¬ 
mon  responsibility  of  journalists 
and  educators  in  the  exercise  of 
their  constitutional  freedoms. 

“We  must  not  overlook  that 
we  can’t  have  academic  freedom 
and  freedom  of  the  press  unless 
we  recognize  our  responsibility 
to  insure  that  what  we  teach  and 
publish  is  the  truth — not  whims, 
not  prejudices,"  Dr.  Isle  stated. 

Interest  at  one  session  of  the 
conference  was  spotlighted  upon 
a  navy  pilot  veteran  from  Texas 
who  six  months  ago  began  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Coulee  City  News. 
The  weekly  paper,  tabloid  in 
.size.  Is  printed  by  offset.  The 
young  publisher  was  able  to  get 
established  for  “considerably 


I  47  OUT  OF  100 

A  1947  survey  of  25  evening 
commuter  trains,  serving  the 
j  many  higher  •  income  com¬ 
munities  in  New  York’s 
suburbs,  shows  that  47  out 
of  every  100  evening-paper 
readers  were  reading  The 
New  York  Sun.  T^is  is 
j  40%  more  than  the  second 
evening  newspaper. 

Detailed  results  on  request. 
Write  to  The  Sun,  Room  309, 
280  Broadway,  New  York 
15,  New  York. 

•irw  TOUR 


Canada  Linage  Up 

Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
Association  reports  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  linage  ior 
April  1947,  as  compared  with 
the  seme  month  of  1946.  Na¬ 
tional  was  up  4.7%,  classified 
23%  and  local  IS.Syo  respec¬ 
tively.  Overall  gain  was 
15.5%. 


less  than  the  $15,000  deemed  the 
necessary  investment.” 

The  use  of  offset  lithography 
and  its  advantages  were  also  re 
lated  by  Dale  D.  Krebs,  Snoqula 
mie  Valley  Record. 

Frederick  E,  Baker,  Seattle 
advertising  agency  executive, 
explained  to  the  publishers  their 
“partnership”  arrangement  with 
the  agencies.  “By  working  to 
gether,”  he  stated,  “I  hope  that 
we  are  able  to  overcome  the 
weekly  publishers’  bugaboo  in 
the  advertising  field,  the  appar 
ent  high  cost  per  column  inch 
per  subscriber  in  comparison 
with  the  large  dailies.” 

In  appreciation  to  the  state  s 
schools  of  journalism,  Sol  Lewi.-; 
of  the  Linden  Tribune  favored 
the  setting  aside  of  “several 
hundred  dollars”  for  scholar 
ships.  His  motion  was  approved 
and  referred  to  the  new  exec 
utive  committee  for  action. 

Newly  elected  officers  of  the 
association  are  Tom  Montgom 
ery,  Puyallup,  president,  and 
Fred  W.  Kennedy,  Seattle,  man¬ 
ager. 


STILL  I 

GROWING!  I 


Austin,  Texas 

_ ^Wlth_a  population  that  I 

grew  over  a  third  In”  6  'years'  | 
which  bought  $93,000,000  , 
worth  of  retail  merchandise  j 
last  year,  Austin,  Texas,  Is 
an  A  Market.  Our  readers 
saw  nearly  16,000,000  lines  of 
advertising  In  1946. 

Send  for  our  new  Market 
Data  Report.  j 
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NEA's  DORMAN  H.  SMITH  Wins  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award  for 

Oid&Jtandutji}  ^ditofual 


NEA  SERVICE.  INC 


1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


Sigma  Delta  Chi's  committee  of  judges,  composed  of  30  prominent 
editors,  publishers  and  educators,  has  given  distinguished  recognition 
to  Dorman  H.  Smith,  NEA  Service  editorial  cartoonist.  In  making  the 
award  for  Editorial  Cartooning,  the  judges  praised  Smith's  work  for 
the  entire  year  and  cited  three  cartoons  particularly,  including  the 
one  reproduced  above  (issued  by  NEA  on  Feb.  20,  1946). 


Dorman  H.  Smith’s  Editorial  Cartoons  Are  a  Regu¬ 
lar  Part  of  NEA’s  Service  to  More  Than  750 
Daily  Newspapers  With  20,000,000  Circulation. 


STROHM  SERIES  CITED 


Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  judges  recommended 
John  Strohm.  NEA  special  correspondent, 
for  a  Foreign  Correspondence  citation  for 
his  series  on  “The  People  Behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.’’  Strohm’s  uncensored,  illus¬ 
trated  dispatches  from  inside  Soviet  Russia 
were  serviced  exclusively  by  NEA  last  fall. 
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TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT  AND 
THE  FREE  PRESS 

CONGRESS  shall  make  no  law  respecting 

an  establishment  oj  religion,  or  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 

— 1st  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

CRITICS  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  claim  the 

section  “Restriction  on  Political  Con¬ 
tributions"  abridges  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  protest  comes  mainly  from  the  labor 
press. 

Our  interpretation  is  that  the  law  does 
no  .such  thing.  However,  if  in  experience 
and  through  legal  interpretation  it  is  found 
to  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  labor  press, 
it  likewise  will  restrict  the  freedom  of  all 
the  press. 

For  that  reason  it  is  important  that  all 
editors  and  publishers  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  the  following  paragraph: 

“It  is  unlawful  for  any  national  bank, 
or  any  corporation  organized  by  authority 
of  any  law  of  Congress,  to  make  a  contri¬ 
bution  or  expenditure  in  connection  with 
any  election  to  any  political  office,  or  in 
connection  with  any  primary  election  or 
political  convention  or  caucus  held  to 
select  candidates  for  any  political  office,  or 
for  any  corporation  whatever,  or  any  labor 
organization  to  make  a  contribution  or  ex¬ 
penditure  in  connection  with  any  election 
at  which  Presidential  and  Vicepresidential 
electors  or  a  Senator  or  Representative  in, 
or  a  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner 
to  Congress  are  to  be  voted  for,  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  primary  election  or  po¬ 
litical  convention  or  caucus  held  to  select 
candidates  for  any  of  the  foregoing  offices, 
or  for  any  candidate,  political  committee, 
or  other  person  to  accept  or  receive  any 
contribution  prohibited  by  this  section. 
Every  corporation  or  labor  organization 
which  nqakes  any  contribution  or  expen¬ 
diture  in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000;  and  every  officer 
or  director  of  any  corporation,  or  officer 
of  any  labor  organization,  who  consents  to 
any  contribution  or  expenditure  by  the 
corporation  or  labor  organization,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  violation  of  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im¬ 
prisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
‘labor  organization'  means  any  organiza¬ 
tion  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or  em¬ 
ployee  representation  committee  or  plan, 
in  which  employees  participate  and  which 
exists  for  the  purpose,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  dealing  with  employers  concerning 
grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of 
pay,  hours  of  employment,  or  conditions  of 
work.” 

The  wording  of  the  law  specifically  for¬ 
bids  a  “contribution  or  expenditure  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  election  to  any  political 
office”  and  makes  it  unlawful  for  “any 
candidate,  political  committee,  or  other 
person  to  accept  or  receive  any  contribu¬ 
tion  prohibited  by  this  section.” 

Congressional  intent  obviously  concerned 
only  contributions  or  expenditures  in  cash 
or  in  kind.  That  would  include  expenditures 
for  political  pamphlets  and  similar  special¬ 
ized  publications.  But  there  is  no  men- 
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Am  1  therefore  become  your  enemy,  becaubS 
I  tell  you  the  truth? — Galatians,  IV ;  16. 


tion  of  established  newspapers,  whether 
they  be  independent  or  dues-supported 
publications,  and  despite  the  reported 
statements  of  Senator  Taft  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  for¬ 
bid  the  exercise  of  free  editorial  opinion 
in  any  part  of  the  press. 

If  subsequent  legal  interpretation  finds 
this  provision  does  infringe  on  such  edi¬ 
torial  freedom  it  should  be  declared  un¬ 
constitutional  and  the  independent  press 
should  join  forces  with  the  labor  press 
in  having  it  amended  or  voided. 

CURBS  ON  THE  PRESS 

THREE  isolated  incidents  in  which  corre¬ 
spondents  have  been  barred  from 
meetings  of  international  importance  are 
similar  enough  in  their  detail  to  indicate 
a  pattern  in  complete  reverse  of  the  United 
Nations'  efforts  to  establish  world  freedom 
of  information. 

In  Korea,  U.  S.  correspondents  have 
been  forbidden  by  the  Russians  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  joint  commission  into  the  north¬ 
ern  zone  for  a  conference  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Korean  political  parties. 

In  Palestine,  reporters  accompanying 
the  UN  investigating  committee  were 
barred  by  the  Arabs  in  several  places. 

In  Paris,  British  Foreign  Secretary  Er¬ 
nest  Bevin  clamped  a  news  curb  on  the 
three-power  conference. 

One  would  expect  the  Russians  to  fol¬ 
low  their  old  routine  of  uncooperation 
leaving  them  free  later  to  accuse  the  for¬ 
eign  press  of  distortion  and  lying.  But  in 
the  touchy  Palestine  problem  the  Arabs 
should  know  that  their  cause  rests  just  as 
much  on  creating  favorable  world  opinion 
through  the  press  as  does  the  Jewish 
cause.  And  Mr.  Bevin  surprisingly  de¬ 
cided  that  what  he  and  Bidault  and  Molo¬ 
tov  discuss  is  their  own  affair  and  no  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  people  in  this  country  who  are 
to  provide  the  economic  assistance  which 
they  sorely  need. 

What  is  more  surprising  about  Mr. 
Bevin’s  move  is  that  he  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  supposedly  are  in  complete  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  proposals  for  world  freedom 
of  information  under  a  UN  agreement. 

Various  suggestions  to  the  UN  for  world 
freedom  of  information  include  proposals 
to  police  foreign  correspondents  to  prevent 
distortion  of  news.  How  about  some  pro¬ 
visions  providing  for  free  coverage  of 
such  important  international  meetings  so 
that  correspondents  can  get  the  truth  first 
hand  and  not  by  way  of  communiques  and 
second  hand  reports? 

EDITOR 


ACCREDITING  PROGRAM 

IT  IS  plain  common  sense  when  embark-  ! 

ing  on  a  new  venture  to  scan  the  future 
for  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  that  might  be 
lurking  in  an  apparently  safe  and  sane 
operation.  Basil  Walters  has  done  that 
with  the  journalism  school  accrediting  pro¬ 
gram  and  has  expressed  the  fear  that  it 
might  lead  toward  licensing  of  newspaper¬ 
men. 

Walters  charged  the  accrediting  pro¬ 
gram  contains  potentialities  for  becoming 
a  “bureaucratic  monopoly  .  .  .  effectively 
putting  the  stamp  of  approval  or  disap¬ 
proval  on  the  man  or  woman  who  wants 
to  write.” 

We  can't  agree  on  that  because  we  don't 
believe  the  day  will  ever  come  when  a 
journalism  degree  is  a  guarantee  of  a  job, 
or  when  the  nation’s  editors  will  hire  only 
journalism  school  graduates,  or  when  a 
smart  young  copy  boy  will  be  denied  a 
chance  at  reporting  because  he  didn’t  go 
to  college. 

It  is  true  that  editors  are  hiring  more 
journalism  school  graduates.  Editors 
realize  a  well  rounded  background  of  in¬ 
formation  and  a  little  knowledge  about 
the  business  is  a  good  foundation  for  news¬ 
paper  work.  But  formal  education  alone 
will  not  make  a  good  newspaperman.  It 
takes  a  certain  amount  of  ability  to  put 
one  word  in  front  of  another,  together 
with  a  curiosity  about  things  and  people, 
neither  of  which  are  endowed  only  on 
those  wearing  cap  and  gown. 

The  accrediting  program  will  carry  a 
three-way  benefit:  it  will  tend  to  improve 
the  standards  of  all  journalism  schools;  in 
so  doing  it  will  increase  the  opportunity 
for  study  for  the  student;  and  thus  will 
provide  a  better  equipped  potential  news 
paperman  for  the  editor  to  hire. 

But  the  newspaper  editor  of  the  future 
is  just  as  liable  to  come  out  of  a  grade 
C  journalism  school  as  he  is  out  of  high 
school  or  the  grade  A  college.  And  we 
can’t  foresee  the  time  when  newspaper 
editors  will  ever  pass  up  a  kid  or  a  man 
with  talent  just  because  he  didn’t  go  to 
journalism  school. 

THE  FUTURE  NEWSPAPER 

WHAT  WILL  the  newspaper  of  the  future 

look  like  and  how  will  it  be  printed? 

RCA  has  announced  a  new  device  to 
transmit  a  million  words  a  minute.  Quite 
an  increase  in  speed  over  present  facsimile 
machines. 

Intertype  is  testing  a  photo-composing  1 
machine. 

Experiments  in  other  laboratories  are 
reported  on  new  machines  for  other  phases 
of  printing  including  a  light  weight  press. 

All  of  which  indicate  a  revolution  in 
newspaper  production  technique  sometime 
in  the  future.  The  laboratory  battle  seems 
to  be  on  between  methods  of  broadcasting 
a  newspaper  directly  into  the  reader’s 
home  and  more  efficient  methods  of  mass 
production  in  one  plant.  Both  develop¬ 
ments  are  probably  many  years  away 
from  practical  usage. 

Nevertheless,  progressive  publishers  will  ^ 
want  to  keep  themselves  in  readiness  for 
what  might  develop. 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


MEL  CHENEY,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  Hoquiam  (Wash.) 
Grays  Harbor  Washingtonian, 
has  been  named  publisher,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  election  of  Russell 
V.  Mack  to  Congress.  Mack,  a 
Republican,  was  chosen  in  a 
special  election  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

Ed  Browne,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  publicity  and 
radio  sales  departments  of  Na¬ 
tional  Concert  &  Artists  Corp., 
has  become  editor  of  Pelham 
(N.  Y.)  Sun. 

Willis  M.  Ball,  87-year-old- 
editor-in-chief  of  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Times-Union  and  presi¬ 
dent  emeritus  of  the  Capitol 
Press  Club,  was  the  object  of  a 
resolution  from  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  which  expressed  “admir¬ 
ation  and  respect”  for  him. 

E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  president 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  wrote  the  foreword  to  Hu¬ 
bert  Harrison’s  novel,  “Always 
Another  Sunrise.”  Harrison,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  News,  is  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  East  Texas  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  American  and  Sunday  Re¬ 
publican,  recently  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  Connecticut 
Chamber  of  Comerce. 

E.  Robert  Stevenson,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  American 
and  Sunday  Republican  has 
been  appointed  to  a  six-year 
term  on  the  Connecticut  State 
Highway  Safety  Commission. 

Raymond  J.  Fanning,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Waterbury 
( Conn. )  Republican,  American 
and  Sunday  Republican  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Water¬ 
bury  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Fred  G.  Sappington,  editor 
and  publisher,  Marinette  (Wis.) 
Eagle-Star,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Marinette 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Merle  R.  Chessman,  publisher 
of  the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Astorian- 
Budget,  has  been  ordered  by  his 
doctors  to  take  a  six-months 
rest. 


In  The  Business  Office 

BENJAMIN  F.  LANTZ,  former 
treasurer,  Harrisburg  ( Pa. ) 
Patriot  and  Evening  News,  has 
been  named  treasurer  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  Lewis  H. 
Zarker  has  been  named  nation¬ 
al  advertising  manager. 

Edward  Gluntz,  former  pro¬ 
motions  manager  for  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  of  the  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican, 
American  and  Sunday  Republi¬ 
can,  has  returned,  after  six  years 
service  in  the  Army,  as  assistant 
circulation  manager.  He  was  re¬ 
leased  from  service  with  the 
rank  of  colonel. 

Charles  Gleason,  recently 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Oregon,  has  joined  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal. 

Marilynn  Anderson,  one  of 


last  year  s  Portland  Rose  Festi¬ 
val  princesses  has  been  named 
secretary  to  Arthur  B.  Wal¬ 
lace,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oregon  Journal.' 

E.  Charles  Pressman,  navy 
flier  during  the  war,  has  been 
named  national  advertising 
manager  of  Eugene  (Ore.)  Reg¬ 
ister-Guard. 

C.  Wade  Young  has  resigned 
as  a  member  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Johnson  City 
( Tenn. )  Press-Chronicle  to  be¬ 
come  owner-manager  of  the 
Johnson  City  Employment 
Agency. 

Dorothy  Kavet,  Wilma  Bain 
and  Ora  Oberg  have  joined  the 
classified  advertising  sales  staff 
of  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal. 
Ruth  Wright  has  left  the  de¬ 
partment  for  a  rest,  being  re¬ 
placed  by  Clara  Clark. 

Robert  McKellar  has  joined 
the  circulation  department  of 
Portland  Oregon  Journal. 

Eileen  Neil  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  Holyoke 
( Mass. )  Transcript-Telegram. 

George  W.  Gardner,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Huntington  Park  (Calif.)  Sig¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Sun. 

Ted  Barrett,  public  relations 
director  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  and  Albert 
Jackson,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  have  been  appointed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  publicity  committee 
for  the  State  Fair  of  Texas. 

Charles  Gibson,  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal  and  MRs. 
Gibson  are  parents  of  a  baby 
daughter.  Also  parents  of  a  new 
daughter  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
Swanson,  of  the  same  depart¬ 
ment. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

FRANK  HOLLOWAY  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Monroe  (La.) 
News-Star  and  Morning  World. 
Holloway,  who  had  been  assist- 
ant  to  Managing  Editor  George 


V.  Lofton,  returned  to  the 
Ewing  organization  March  1, 
1946,  after  an  absence  of  13 
years. 

Herc  Ficklen,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News  cartoonist,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  newly 
organized  Federation  of  Dallas 
Artists,  a  cultural  group. 

Carolyn  Williams  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Valdosta  (Ga. ) 
Times  as  general  news  reporter, 
succeeding  Emory  Bass  Jr. 

Dorothy 
Welch,  former 
stewardess  for 
the  S  o  u  t  h  e  rn 
Pacific  out  of 
San  Francisco, 
has  joined  the 


staff  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon 
Journal,  replac¬ 
ing  Helen  Beck, 
resigned. 

Allen  R. 

Mathews,  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Welch 

Richmond  (Va. ) 

Times-Dispatch,  has  just  writ¬ 
ten,  and  had  released  through 
Simon  &  Schuster  his  biographi¬ 
cal  novel,  “The  Assault,”  which 
tells  of  12  hard  days  during  the 
invasion  of  Iwo  Jima. 

M.  W.  Armistead,  III,  has  re 
signed  as  Secretary  of  the  Com 
monwealth  of  Virginia  and 
press  secretary  to  return  to  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  World,  from 
which  he  had  one  years’s  leave 
of  absence.  Governor  Tuck  has 
appointed  as  Press  Secretary 
Carter  O.  Lowance,  with  the 
Richmond  Associated  Press  Bu¬ 
reau  since  1936  and  former 
World  reporter. 

Roy  Flanagan,  veteran  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va. )  News  Leader  re¬ 
porter,  has  just  been  separated 
from  the  War  Department  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  as  a  Colonel.  He  im¬ 
mediately  went  to  work  with  a 
series  of  seven  articles  on  the 
Virginia  Mental  Hospital  system 
which  has  already  brought  about 
substantial  reforms. 

Robert  D.  Burhans,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader  re¬ 
porter  has  written  a  war  history 
entitled  The  First  Special  Serv- 
( Continued  on  page  36) 
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ice  Force,  a  war  history  of  the 
(J.  S. -Canadian  assault  unit  that 
fought  in  three  theaters.  The 
Infantry  Journal  Press  issued 
the  book  in  mid-May. 

Jesse  Laventhol,  former  Phil¬ 
adelphia  newspaperman  and  for 
the  past  three  years  Washington 
representative  of  the  Anti  Dis 
crimination  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith,  has  opened  publicity  and 
public  relations  offices  here.  For 
more  than  20  years,  he  was  on 
the  staffs  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  the  Evening  Bulletin. 
and  the  Record  serving  the  lat 
ter  as  city  editor  and  political 
writer. 

Chester  Morrison,  veteran 
newspaper  man,  recently  left 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun,  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Traveler.  The  former  war  cor 
respondent  and  broadcaster 
from  Cairo.  Egypt,  is  now  cov¬ 
ering  the  Chandler  treason  trial 
in  Boston.  He  worked  once  be¬ 
fore  in  Boston  with  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Transcript. 

Paul  Stevens,  a  feature  writ 
er  for  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Trav¬ 
eler,  and  Mrs.  Stevens  recently 
announced  the  birth  of  a  son. 
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Richard  Dud.man,  Denver 
( Colo. )  Post,  has  been  named  to 
go  to  Europe  to  prepare  a  series 
on  displac^  persons. 

William  Godsoe,  former  part- 
time  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  wa¬ 
terfront  man,  is  now  a  fulltime 
reporter  with  the  Globe  doing 
general  assignment. 

Nathalie  Harris  Mann,  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Herald  staff  writer, 
has  opened  her  public  relations 
office  in  the  Hotel  Lincolnshire, 
Boston,  and  is  doing  public  re¬ 
lations  work  for  numerous  Hub 
organizations. 

Donald  B.  McCa.m.mond,  state 
house  political  writer  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  will 
leave  July  1  to  accept  a  public 
relations  and  advertising  job 
with  Monsanto  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  at  Everett,  Mass.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cammond.  who  served  as  a  Cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  has  been  with 
the  Monitor  for  15  years. 

Horace  E.  Curtis,  city  report¬ 
er  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  was  recently  assigned 
as  commentator  for  “The  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  Views  the 
News"  short  wave  radio-cast 
which  is  beamed  around  the 
world  every  day  but  Sunday. 

William  Dwight,  Jr.,  son  of 
William  Dwight,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram  and  grand¬ 
son  of  that  paper’s  publisher, 
Mrs.  Minnie  Ryan  Dwight,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  for 
the  summer.  He  is  on  vacation 
from  Princeton. 

Helen  Crumrine,  and  Bar¬ 
bara  Stix.  have  joined  the  Wa- 
terbury  (Conn.)  Republican’s 
city  news  staff. 

Sally  Upton  Johnson,  recent¬ 
ly  graduate  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity's  journalism  department, 
has  been  added  to  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun  editorial  forces, 
starting  as  copy  girl-reception¬ 
ist. 

Frank  Sargent,  sports  writer, 
the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  was  re¬ 
cently  commended  for  his  aid 
in  helping  rescue  several  per¬ 
sons  pinned  under  a  car  crash 
in  which  five  were  killed.  Sar-; 
gent  rushed  to  the  .scene  at  1:00 
a.  m.  when  he  got  a  police  radio; 
flash  on  the  crash  while  typing 
out  a  baseball  story. 

Furman  Bisher.  Charlotte  (N. 
C. )  News  sports  writer,  has 
signed  for  a  series  of  spot  sum-' 
maries  of  the  Charlotte  Hornet 
( Class  B  Washington  Farm,  Tri-. 
State  League)  from  Griffith' 
Stadium  after  each  home  game.' 

Ralph  E.  Gibson,  former  Sig-j 
nal  Corps  major  with  almost' 
four  years  overseas,  has  joined 
the  Charlotte  IN.  C.)  News 
staff  as  a  general  assignment! 
reporter.  He  replaces  Bob  Sain 
who  resigned  to  enter  North| 
Carolina  State  University. 

Thomas  G.  Lynch,  former  Lt.| 
Cmdr.  in  the  Navy  and  recent- 
graduate  of  North  Carolina  State, 
University  where  he  majored  ini 
journalism,  has  joined  the  Char-j 
lotte  (N.  C. )  News  staff  as  in-: 
dustrial  editor.  | 

Lacy  McLean,  Davidson  Col-! 
lege  sports  publicist,  has  joined' 
the  sports  staff  of  the  CharIotfe| 
( N.  C. )  News  for  the  summerl 


months.  He  will  return  to  David¬ 
son  in  the  fall  to  resume  prior 
position. 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  Holden,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the 
Grbenfield  ( Mass. )  Recorder- 
Gazette,  has  rejoined  the  staff. 

Harry  Marti.n,  amusements 
editor  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  has  been 
elected  an  executive  committee 
member  of  the  Memphis  Indus¬ 
trial  Union  Council. 

Ken  Crotty,  formerly  of  the 
state  staff  of  the  Providence  ( R. 
I.)  Journal,  has  joined  the  Har¬ 
ry  M.  Frost  Advertising  Agency 
in  Boston.  Mr.  Crotty,  who 
served  five  years  in  the  Navy 
and  edited  the  Pacific  edition  of 
Navy  News  at  Guam,  will  han¬ 
dle  the  Frost  new  business  de¬ 
partment. 

Roy  L.  Swift,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Robstown 
(Tex.)  Record  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  manager  of  the 
Houston  field  office  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Administration. 

Bob  Shuman,  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee  coypreader,  and  Mrs.  Shu¬ 
man  are  parents  of  a  son  born 
June  7. 

Phil  Curran,  United  Press, 
has  returned  from  18  months 
in  Australia.  Los  Angeles  is 
scheduled  as  his  next  assign¬ 
ment.  Mal  Donnelly,  U.P.,  has 
been  transferred  from  Portland 
to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  bureau 
managership. 

Betty  Horseley  of  Franklin, 
N.  C.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal 
and  Sentinel  as  secretary  to  edi¬ 
tor  Santford  Martin  succeeding 
Kate  Mackie  Waynick,  who  has 
left  the  staff  to  be  married.  Bill 
McIlwain  has  joined  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Sentinel. 

Evelyn  Deal,  recent  graduate 
of  Willamette  University  in 
Salem,  Ore.,  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News. 

Sidney  King,  who  was  for  five 
years  news  editor  of  the  Eugene 


I  Ore. )  Register-Guard,  and 
more  recently  director  of  the 
safety  division  of  the  Oregon 
secretary  of  state’s  office,  has 
been  named  public  relations 
manager  of  the  Oregon  State 
Motor  association,  with  offices  in 
Portland.  He  will  edit  Oregon 
Motorist,  the  association’s  mag¬ 
azine  and  have  charge  of  safe^ 
and  promotion  activities. 

Lillard  (Mike)  Magee,  real 
estate  editor  for  the  Memphis 
I  Tenn. )  Commercial  Appeal, 
has  been  appointed  a  regional 
trustee  in  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Editors. 

John  Jeter  Hurt  Jr.,  former 
chief  of  the  Memphis,  Tenn. 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Christian  Index. 

Clark  Porteous,  Memphis 
(  Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar  reporter, 
has  returned  to  the  city  staff 
after  completing  his  studies  at 
Harvard  under  a  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lowship. 

A.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr.,  is  one  of 
the  few  newspaper  men  who 
managed  to  break  away  from 
his  job  and  write  the  novel  he 
had  planned.  Mr.  Guthrie  left 
the  city  desk  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky. )  Herald-Leader,  to  write 
The  Big  Sky  for  William  Sloane 
Associates. 

C.  Russell  Sumpf,  city  editor 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican  recently  was  elected 
president  of  the  Delta  Upsilon 
alumni  of  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Tom  Murray  Arnold,  sports 
writer  for  the  Bakersfield 
( Calif. )  Californian  from  1932 
to  1937,  has  rejoined  the  re¬ 
porting  staff. 

Rene  W.  Pelissier,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Waterbury  ( Conn. ) 
Republican,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  (Mich.)  Herald.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  Walter  Aldrich. 

Bernard  Engel,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  and 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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kick  out  of  this  unusual  black  and 
white  humorous  feature  . . .  and  that's 
why  you  should  insist  on  getting 
proofs  and  a  quote  on  prices  now,  if 
it's  still  open  in  your  territory. 


Chicago  Tribune  ' 


-New  York  News 

/  M  uon 
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He  sat  on  a  toolbox  in  a  mud  hut  and  dis¬ 
cussed  agriculture  nith  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

He  acquired  a  distaste  for  donkey  meat 
and  Franco  during  the  Civil  War  in  Spain. 

He  talked  to  peorts  and  presidents  of  18 
Latin  -imerican  republics  in  1911  to  get 
the  story  of  farming  south  of  the  border. 

He  traveled  lOOO  miles  through  Russia 
last  year  to  give  .imerica  a  dramatic, 
uncensored  picture  of  farm  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 


Farm  Reporter,  Vi  orld  Traveler  and  Distinguished  Author 
Joins  the  Editorial  Staff  of 

Country  Gentleman 

The  editors  of  Country  Gentleman  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  addition  to  the 
staff  of  John  Strohm  as  an  Associate  Editor  and  Special  Writer. 

At  35,  Mr.  Strohm  is  already  one  of  America’s  most  distinguished  agricultural 
writers.  His  current  book,  "Just  Tell  the  Truth,”  reports  how  agrarian  Russia  is 
living  two  years  after  the  war’s  end.  Earlier  this  year  his  Russian  articles  were  syn¬ 
dicated  in  American  and  Canadian  newspapers.  In  Country  Gentleman  for  February, 
he  wrote  of  the  European  people’s  uphill  fight  for  food. 

All  the  world  has  been  Mr.  Strohm’s  farm  beat.  With  camera  and  typewriter,  he 
has  reported  on  farming  and  farm  people  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  as  w'ell  as  Europe.  He  has  covered  Agricultural  America  both  as  reporter  and 
editor.  In  1946  he  was  president  of  the  American  Agricultural  Editors  Association. 

Mr.  Strohm  will  write  special  articles  on  major  developments  in  American 
agriculture  exclusively  for  Country  Gentleman.  He  w  ill  make  Chicago  his  headquarters. 


COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 


A  Curtis  Publication 


Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 
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W.  B.  Mitchell 
Heads  Ad  Staff 
On  Minn.  Paper 

Bemidji,  Minn.  —  Another 
Mitchell  has  joined  the  news¬ 
paper  executives  of  Minnesota, 
continuing  a  line  that  started  in 
1856  at  St.  Cloud.  William  B. 
Mitchell  has  just  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  Bemidji 
Daily  Pioneer,  published  by  his 
father,  H.  Z.  Mitchell. 

Mitchell’s  great,  great  aunt, 
Jane  Grey  Swisshelm,  was  the 
first  woman  editor  in  Minnesota, 
establishing  a  paper  at  St.  Cloud 
in  1856.  His  grandfather,  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Mitchell,  was  owner  of 
the  St.  Cloud  Journal  Press, 
first  secretary  of  the  Minnesota 
Editorial  Association,  four  times 
its  president;  his  great  uncle, 
Charles  S.  Mitchell,  was  a  prom¬ 
inent  editor  and  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  MEA;  his  father  is 
a  past  president  of  both  the 
MEA  and  Northwest  Daily  Press 
Association  and  is  well  known 
throughout  the  Northwest, 
where  he  has  been  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  for  42  years. 

Mitchell  attended  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  served  five 
years  in  the  Navy,  attaining  the 
rank  of  Lt.  Senior  Grade,  and 
returned  to  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Pioneer  in  1945. 
He  succeeds  A.  B.  Fallon  who 
has  gone  to  Tulsa,  Okla. 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  36 


formerly  a  reporter  on  a  Twin 
Falls,  Ida.,  paper,  is  new  city 
editor  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard.  Wesley  Q. 
(Red)  Gates  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  sports  editor  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Dewey  Ray,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon¬ 
ian.  Richard  Montague  is  a  new 
reporter  on  the  city  news  staff. 


Wedding  Bells 


ROBERT  WEINBERG,  city  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal,  and  Cath¬ 
erine  Zeko,  June  22. 

Fred  Thompson,  managing 
editor  of  Austin  (Tex.)  States¬ 
man,  and  Mrs.  Doris  Page  Ribb, 
June  16. 

Robert  E.  Ford,  Associated 
Press,  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Virginia 
Thompson,  June  7. 

Steve  Papas,  Charlotte  (N. 
C. )  News  sports  writer,  and 
Kitty  Kalas,  June  12. 

Alyce  Rossi,  society  editor  of 
Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Californian, 
and  James  T.  McDonald, 
June  14. 

W.  Francis  Moran,  assistant 
news  editor,  Lowell  ( Mass. ) 
Sun.  and  Christine  Handley, 
recently. 

J.  Howard  Birch,  photograph¬ 
er,  and  Nancy  Merriman,  so¬ 
ciety  reporter,  of  the  Waterbury 
( Conn. )  Republican,  American 
and  Sunday  Republican, 
June  14. 
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WILLIAM  NORMAN  RITCHIE, 

81,  who  drew  cartoons  for  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post  for  more 
than  50  years,  recently,  at  his 
North  Chelmsford.  Mass.,  home. 
He  was  one  of  New  England’s 
foremost  cartoonists,  and  was 
ambidextrous,  being  able  to 
draw  equally  well  with  either 
hand. 

Robert  Creighton,  53,  chief 
copy  editor  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  June  18.  He 
had  been  with  the  Telegram  for 
fourteen  years. 

Maj.  John  Fulton  Greer,  68, 
former  telegraph  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  June 
14,  in  the  San  Diego  Naval 
Hospital.  Before  coming  to  San 
Diego,  he  was  a  newspaperman 
in  Newcastle,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Grace  Morper  Harrison, 
former  Chicago  newspaper¬ 
woman  and  wife  of  Stephen 
Harrison,  Chicago  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  employe,  June  7  at  Chi¬ 
cago  Heights,  Ill.  She  was  for¬ 
merly  employed  in  the  editorial 
art  department  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Will  Bertrand  Smith,  77, 
former  New  England  editor  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republi¬ 
can,  recently,  at  his  Brattleboro 
(Vt. )  home. 

Edward  C.  McGrath,  66,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post 
editorial  staff  for  40  years  and 
a  desk  editor  for  30,  recently 
at  his  home  in  Roslindale,  Mass., 
after  an  illness  of  several 
months.  He  is  especially  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  careful  and  patient 
instruction  of  cub  reporters. 

John  F.  Shea,  49,  former 
sports  editor  for  the  old  Holyoke 
( Mass. )  Telegram,  and  later  a 
sports  writer  for  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican,  June  17  in 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston. 

Howard  F.  Piening,  41,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  local  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  and  a  solicitor 
of  display  advertising  for  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  June  18. 

Alexander  D.  Cuthberton,  60, 
former  Michigan  newspaper 
publisher,  suddenly  while  visit¬ 
ing  at  Flushing,  Mich.  During 
his  career  Cuthbertson  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Garden  City  Re¬ 
view,  the  Inkster  Journal  and 
the  Port  Huron  Labor  News. 

Gerard  (Jerry)  Sullivan,  43, 
former  reporter  for  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  June  26. 
His  first  newspaper  job  was  in 
1926  with  the  Poughkeepsie  (N. 
Y. )  Evening  Star.  After  working 
on  newspapers  in  Schenectady, 
Albany,  Amsterdam  and  other 
cities  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Staten  Island  Advance  In  May, 
1928.  Recently,  he  had  been 
writing  features  for  the  Sunday 
Ledger. 

James  F.  Kirk,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  since  last  Fall.  June  18 
of  a  heart  attack  at  the  wheel 
of  his  automobile.  A  longtime 
member  of  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion,  Kirk  had  been  contributing 
editor  to  the  Advertiser  during 
the  war  years  before  renouncing 
his  earlier  career  to  put  full 
time  to  editorial  writing. 


Victor  Morgan 
Buys  The  Dalles 
(Ore.)  Chronicle 

The  Dalles,  Ore.  —  Ben  R. 
Litfin,  publisher  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cle,  has  announced  sale  of  the 
paper  to  Victor  J.  Morgan, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Clear¬ 
water  (Fla.)  Sun,  effective  July 
1st. 

The  partnership,  heretofore 
owners  of  the  Chronicle,  with 
Mrs.  Litfin,  K.  L.  Hicks  and  Miss 
Lillian  Schassen,  will  be  dis¬ 
solved,  all  parties  disposing  of 
their  holdings  except  Litfin,  who 
will  retain  a  minor  interest  tem¬ 
porarily.  Morgan  has  optioned 
the  purchase  of  the  entire  prop¬ 
erty  except  real  estate. 

In  announcing  the  sale,  Litfin 
said  he  had  been  trying  for 
several  years  to  obtain  sufficient 
help  to  assist  him  in  the  business 
and  present  conditions,  coupled 
with  failing  health,  resulted  in 
his  final  decision  to  sell. 

Litfin,  who  had  his  early  news¬ 
paper  training  in  Stillwater, 
Minn.,  became  publisher  of  the 
Chronicle  in  May,  1920,  when 
the  property  was  purchased 
from  Clarence  Hedges,  during 
whose  ownership  he  had  been 
business  manager.  At  that  time 
the  Chronicle  was  a  six-column, 
20-inch  newspaper  of  small  ca¬ 
pacity  and  printed  on  a  slow 
drug  cylinder  press  and  folded 
on  a  separate  folding  machine. 
Two  typesetting  machines  with 
limited  capacity  comprised  the 
composing  room  equipment,  the 
rest  being  done  by  hand  with 
a  small  crew  of  printers. 

In  the  27  years  under  Litfin’s 
direction,  the  Chronicle  has 
been  re-equipped.  The  number 
of  employes  has  more  than 
trebled,  complete  wire  service 
and  features  added. 

Morgan  has  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  for  10  years, 
starting  as  circulation  manager 
on  a  small  Florida  daily  and 
then  moving  into  advertising 
work.  During  World  War  II  he 
enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps 
and  was  released  in  1945  with 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  He 
was  then  appointed  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Clearwater  Sun. 

Join  Thomson  Group 

TORONTO,  Can.— E.  C.  Young, 

publisher  of  the  Chatham 
Daily  News  and  Guelph  Daily 
Mercury,  has  announced  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  two  newspapers  by 
Roy  H.  Thomson  and  Jack  K. 
Cooke.  They  will  be  associated 
with  the  Thomson  Dailies  group 
which  includes  six  other  On¬ 
tario  newsptapers. 

Mr.  Young,  who  has  directed 
the  Chatham  and  Guelph  papers 
for  many  years,  will  continue 
in  that  capacity  under  the  new 
ownership. 

Jae.  .Tr.,  Buys  Weekly 

BOURBON,  Mo. — James  F.  Jae, 

Jr.,  son  of  James  Jae,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  has  become  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Bourbon 
Standard,  weekly,  with  the  July 
third  issue. 

Young  Jae,  who  served  as  a 
naval  officer  during  the  war, 


completed  his  college  career  thli 
year  at  the  University  of  Mis. 
souri. 

Purchase  in  Alabama 

MONTGOMERY,  Ala.  — Jimmy 

Faulkner,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Baldwin  County  (Ala.) 
Times,  announced  that  he  and 
his  associate  editor,  William 
Stewart,  have  purchased  the 
Monroeville  (Ala.)  Journal. 

Wisconsin  Paper  Sold 

MILWAUKEE,  Wis.  — The  Ply. 

mouth  (Wis.)  Review,  pub¬ 
lished  since  1933  by  Ben  Harper, 
has  been  sold  to  Albert  L.  Peter¬ 
man,  editor  of  the  Rochelle 
(Ill.)  News  and  Leader.  Mr. 
Peterman  was  editor  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Wis.)  Journal  before 
going  to  Rochelle. 

3  Calif.  Papers  Merged 
HENRY  JACKSON,  former  Con¬ 
necticut  newspaperman  who 
purchased  three  Marin  County, 
Calif.,  papers  last  year,  has 
merged  the  San  Anselmo  Her¬ 
ald,  Fairfax  Progress  and  Corte 
Madera  News  into  one  paper,  the 
Marin  Herald. 

■ 

Ray  Blosser  Heads 
Railroad  Press  Bureau 

Raymond  F.  Blosser  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad’s  Press 
Bureau  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  City.  He  succeeds 
Chester  W.  Y.  Currie,  the  Cen¬ 
tral’s  Publicity  Manager  since 
1928.  Mr.  Currie,  now  on  leave 
of  absence  for  reasons  of  health, 
will  devote  his  major  attention 
to  his  duties  as  editor  of  the 
Central  Headlight,  employe 
publication. 

A  native  of  Dayton,  O.,  where 
he  started  newspaper  work  with 
the  Dayton  News,  Blosser  has 
been  an  account  executive  with 
Verne  Burnett,  public  relations 
counsel.  Previously  he  served 
as  director  of  information  for 
the  Jersey  Central  Railroad;  as 
head  of  the  Associated  Press’ 
Cleveland  bureau;  as  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Sandusky  (O.) 
Register,  and  as  chief  announcer 
of  WSMK,  Dayton,  O. 

■ 

L.  H.  Robbins.  71,  Dies; 
N.  Y.  Times  Writer 

Leonard  H.  Robbins,  71,  for 
24  years  a  member  of  the  stafl 
of  the  Sunday  Department  of 
the  New  York  Times,  died  in 
Wolfeboro,  N,  H.,  June  24. 

He  began  newpaper  work  on  j 
a  small  publication  in  Nebraska 
and  later  served  on  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  before 
joining  the  Times  in  1923.  He 
wrote  features,  poetry,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  “About”  column 
in  the  Times  Sunday  Magazine. 

■ 

Staley  Joins  Katz 

Donald  Staley  is  new  San 
Francisco  manager,  Katz  Agency, 
newspaper  representatives.  He 
succeeds  Richard  S.  Railton,  who 
resigned  to  enter  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  representation  field  with 
Lowell  E.  Jackson,  recently  of 
Katz’  office  in  Chicago.  Staley  ‘ 
formerly  was  on  ttie  CBS  net¬ 
work  staff  in  San  Francisco. 
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The  sergeants  a  general— again 


Wh**ii  Jew  came*  home  from  Um-Ie 
Sam'tt  army,  he  took  command  of 
another  army  which  lines  up  tw^ice  a 
day  in  the  barn. 

Both  Joe  and  his  army  had  fine 
war  records.  His  is  tucked  away  in 
a  bureau  drawer.  His  cows’  records 
are  a  part  of  the  United  States  crop 
reports. 

But  those  fifiures  refleet  a  war  pro- 
duetioii  job  to  equal  any  other.  The 
demand  for  milk  hit  a  new  hi^h 
elurinv  the  war.  The  response  from 
America's  dairy  farmers  was  mag* 
nifleent.  Wartime  milk  production 
was  the  highest  in  history  —  peaee- 
time  produetion  eontinues  higher 
than  in  any  pre-war  year.  And  about 


25%  of  the  average  American’s  diet 
is  milk  in  some  form. 

We’re  glad  to  be  Joe’s  partner  in 
his  important  job.  He  produces  the 
milk.  Here  at  National  Dairy,  we 
process  it,  package  it,  protect  its 
quality  all  the  way  to  you.  We  turn 
it  into  rich  cheese,  butter,  ice  cream 
and  other  foods.  Our  laboratories 
constantly  improve  familiar  foods, 
develop  new  ones. 

There’s  still  much  to  he  discov¬ 
ered  in  this  vital  substance,  milk. 
Many  minds  and  hands  are  working 
on  it  at  National  Dairy.  And  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  health  of  this  and 
future  generations  will  be  greater 
for  what  we  do. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and 
better  understandinf'  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  as  human  food  . . .  as  a  base  for 
the  development  of  netc  products 
and  materials  ...  as  a  source  of 
health  and  enduring  progress  on  the 
farms  ami  in  the  totens  and  cities 
of  A  merica. 


Thtst  brand*  ouurt  you  o/  tilghnf  quallff 

NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 


editor 
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Long-Range  Camera 
Devised  by  Lensmen 


By  William  Reed 

A  NEW  “Mr.  Big”  among  long 

range  cameras  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  a  success  following  its 
recent  development  by  two  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Designed  for  super  distance 
shots  of  sports  and  news  events, 
the  camera  is  the  end  product 
of  months  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  Andrew  T.  Miller,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  Frank  Sewick, 
machine  shop  foreman  of  the 
Daily  News. 

Miller  and  Sewick  adapted 
a  lens  developed  by  scientists 
for  war  needs.  The  optical  heart 
of  the  camera  is  an  F5.6  Bausch 
and  Lomb  40-inch  color  correc¬ 
ted  lens  of  the  type  that  was 
used  to  record  the  atomic  bomb 
test  at  Bikini.  A  five  by  seven- 
inch  film  is  used  with  the  lens. 

Weight  was  one  of  the  major 
problems  that  had  to  be  over¬ 
come  if  the  camera  was  to  be 
practical  for  newspaper  work. 
The  final  product  weighs  56t^ 
pounds,  is  34  inches  long  and  is 
equipped  with  carrying  handles 
placed  so  that  when  the  camera 
is  lifted  the  weight  is  evenly 
distributed. 

“Mr.  Big”  is  not  designed  for 
general  news  assignments,  but 
is  intended  for  specific  events 
such  as  football  or  baseball 
games,  and  in  spots  w’here  it  is 
impossible  or  impractical  to 
work  close  to  the  camera  sub¬ 
ject. 

Kodak's  'Mr.  Big* 

Meanwhile,  Eastman  Kodak 
announced  the  completion  of  a 
new  giant  aerial  telephoto  lens 
built  for  the  Army  Air  Forces 
to  shoot  large,  sharp  pictures 
from  altitudes  as  high  as  10 
miles. 

It  measures  a  foot  in  diameter, 
is  about  four  feet  long  and 
weighs  approximately  125 
pounds.  Designed  for  experi- 
nnental  aerial  photography,  the 
big  lens  has  a  48-inch  focal 
length,  an  f/6.3  aperture  and  a 
built-in  heating  system  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  effects  of  sub-zero 
temperatures  at  extreme  alti¬ 
tudes. 

The  new  lens  will  make  ob¬ 
jects  from  a  given  height  ap¬ 
pear  twice  as  large  as  in  photo¬ 
graphs  obtained  with  standard 
aerial  lenses  of  24-inch  focal 
length. 

Combat  Cameraman 

CAMERA  SHOTS  that  involved 

the  risk  of  getting  shot  at 
were  taken  for  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Traveler  June  23  by 
Frank  Cushing,  welterweight 
staff  photographer  who  took 
combat  photos  from  a  B  17  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

Cushing,  who  has  been  turn¬ 
ing  out  sharp  camera  copy  for 
the  Traveler  for  11  years,  was 
covering  a  $5,000  holdup  in  the 
Roxbury  section  of  Boston,  when 
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he  heard  over  a  police  radio  that 
in  another  part  of  Roxbury  a 
gunman  was  having  a  gun  duel 
with  police  while  using  a  youth 
as  a  shield. 

Cushing  called  his  city  desk  on 
the  Travelers  two-way  radio 
and  was  given  permission  to 
drop  his  current  assignment,  so 
he  proceeded  to  the  scene  of 
the  duel. 

Here  a  squad  of  police  clus¬ 
tered  near  the  mouth  of  an 
alley.  Halfway  down  the  alley, 
the  lensman  could  see  Edwin  S. 
^ncroft,  15.  standing  with  a 
pistol  pressed  to  the  side  of  15- 
year  old  William  Ronan  whom 
Bancroft  was  using  as  a  shield. 

Police  said  that  Bancroft  had 
fired  five  shots  at  two  patrol¬ 
men.  grazing  the  sleeve  of  one. 
He  then  seized  Ronan  as  a  shield 
and  took  a  defensive  stand  in 
the  alley. 

'Shoots'  from  Ell 

Cushing  took  a  long  shot  from 
the  end  of  the  alley,  but  that 
wasn't' close  enough  to  suit  him. 
Noting  a  woman  standing  in  a 
second  floor  window  overlook¬ 
ing  the  alley,  he  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  enter  her  house,  then 
crawled  out  to  the  roof  of  an 
ell  that  ended  almost  directly 
over  the  head  of  Bancroft  and 
his  captive. 

The  gun-wielding  youth  wa.s 
so  intent  on  watching  the  police 
and  the  sun  was  so  bright  that 
he  didn't  look  up  when  Cushing 
took  a  flashlight  shot. 

He  was  still  up  there  shooting 
pictures  when  young  Ronan 
lashed  out  behind  him,  knocking 
the  gun  from  Bancroft's  hand. 
Then  a  policeman  jumped  in  to 
slug  Bancroft  with  his  gun  butt. 

■The  Traveler  used  four  of  the 
shots — three  of  four-column 
width  and  one  a  two-column  cut. 
In  one  view  Bancroft  (he  was 
later  held  for  the  grand  jury) 
was  so  close  he  appeared  to  be 
gazing  at  the  camera.  Another 
show^  him  with  blood  running 
down  his  face  a  moment  after 
he  had  been  slugged  and  cap 
tured.  It  was  all  tied  up  with  a 
picture  of  Ronan  weeping  with 
relief  after  the  ordeal  was  over. 
The  Associated  Press  serviced 
all  four  photos  and  they  were 
used  by  scores  of  papers  the 
next  day. 

Quints  Scoop 

UNDER  the  noses  of  90  rival 

newspapers  and  magazine  pho¬ 
tographers,  Jack  Dalgleish.  staff 
photographer  of  the  Windsor 
(Ont. )  Star  scored  a  picture 
scoop  at  the  Marian  Congress  in 
Ottawa  when  he  obtained  an 
exclusive  shot  of  the  Dionne 
quintuplets  despite  efforts  of  a 
syndicate  that  has  sole  rights 
to  their  pictures. 

The  Quints  were  taken  to 
Ottawa  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
celebration  where  they  pre¬ 
sented  a  recital  of  religious  num- 


Robert  Stiewe,  Chicago  Daily 
News  photographer,  (right), 
demonstrates  "Mr.  Big"  to  Charlie 
Grimm,  manager  oi  the  Chicago 
Cubs. 


"Mr.  Big."  in  the  grand  stand,  re¬ 
corded  clear  pictures  oi  players 
catching  the  ball  on  the  opposite 
side  oi  the  field,  a  distance  oi 
420  ieet. 

bers.  Carefully  watched  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  public  demonstration, 
the  13-year-old  sisters  were  also 
guarded  against  unauthorized 
pictures  by  the  syndicate. 

At  least  three  lensmen  who 
tried  to  get  up  to  the  sanctuary 
floor  were  forcibly  ejected. 

Dalgleish  learned  where  the 
Dionnes  would  be  seated  in  the 
rei>ository,  then  consulted  a  con¬ 
struction  man  who  described  the 
layout  and  the  location  of  a  trap 
door  which  would  open  directly 
in  front  of  the  Quints.- 

The  photographer  worked  his 
way  beneath  the  inner  structure 
to  the  trap  door,  estimated  his 
distances,  opened  the  trap  door 
and  before  anyone  realized  it, 
had  his  picture.  Only  those  in 
the  back  of  the  crowd  of  100,- 
000  saw  the  cameraman,  and 
they  did  not  know  what  had 
happened.  Dalgleish  retired  in 
haste  and  sent  his  picture  beat 
by  airmail  to  Windsor. 

The  Star  took  editorial  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  incident  in  these 
words: 

“Through  a  deal  made  years 
ago,  one  syndicate  has  the  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  to  photograph  the 
Dionne  quintuplets.  This  con¬ 
tract  is  legitimate.  It  has  proven 
lucrative  both  to  the  family  and 
the  organization  with  the  cam¬ 
eras.  It  is  proper  for  them  to 
protect  it  in  every  way  possible. 

“At  the  Marian  Congress  in 
Ottawa,  however,  the  Royal  Ca¬ 
nadian  Mounted  Police  took  it 
on  themselves  to  become  agents 
for  the  syndicate.  They  forcibly 
ejected  photographers  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  quintuplets.  This 
is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Do¬ 
minion  police  force.” 


City  Desk  Radio 
System  Helps 
Boston  Staff 

Boston,  Mass. — Second  short 
wave  radio  car  for  two-way  com¬ 
munication  between  reporter 
and  city  room  will  soon  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Boston  Herald 
Traveler  Corp.,  it  was  announced 
by  Robert  Choate,  publisher. 

First  New  England  newspaper 
to  install  its  own  short  wave 
communication,  the  corporation 
disclosed  that  more  such  cars 
will  be  added  to  a  growing  fleet 
as  the  need  arises  for  expand¬ 
ing  operations  throughout  the 
greater  Boston  area. 

The  automobile  is  equipped 
with  a  30-pound  mobile  receiver 
and  transmitter  as  developed  by 
Raytheon  Manufacturing  Co. 
Utilizing  this  media,  the  rfr 
porter  remains  in  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  his  office.  This 
system  enables  a  rewrite  man 
to  keep  a  running  story  moving 
almost  as  quickly  as  it  is  hap¬ 
pening. 

In  the  Boston  city  room,  the 
only  visible  equipment  Is  a  gray 
box  smaller  than  an  overnight 
case,  which  serves  as  a  remote 
control  device  for  the  very  high 
frequency  —  VHF  —  transmitter 
located  atop  the  Herald-Traveler 
building. 

Attached  to  this  unit  is  a  small 
loudspeaker,  a  headset,  and  a 
hand  microphone  for  use  of  the 
rewrite  man,  and  a  combination 
receiver  and  miqrophone  in  a 
handset  like  a  French  telephone 

Putting  on  the  headset,  the  re¬ 
write  man  has  both  hands  free 
to  operate  his  typewriter,  take 
down  notes  and  verbatim  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  reporter  and 
other  persons  at  the  spot  where 
news  is  developing. 

As  for  the  reporter,  he  is  able 
to  speak  clearly  to  the  city  room 
over  his  car  radio  whether  his 
automobile  is  in  motion  or  stand¬ 
ing  still.  Transmission  from  the 
city  room  is  received  with 
equal  clarity,  according  to  re 
porters  who  have  used  the  radio 
device. 

The  range  of  the  radio  set 
reaches  out  to  the  horizon,  with 
a  longer  range  obtainable  by  the 
use  of  relay  towers  which  pick 
up  signals  and  rebroadcast  them 
automatically. 

The  Herald-Traveler  men  are 
especially  enthusiastic  over  the 
radio  cars  because  they  save 
time.  The  radio  setup,  they 
claim,  obviates  the  necessity  of 
a  reporter's  seeking  out  a  tele 
phone  to  contact  his  office.  It  also 
provides  a  quick,  easy  communi 
cation  in  isolated  areas. 

The  radio  car  has  been  used 
with  best  results  on  fire  calls, 
interviews  at  the  Boston  airport, 
late  at  night  police  calls,  pa 
rades,  and  disaster  coverages, 
according  to  Herald  -  Traveler 
editors,  who  say  they  are  sold 
on  the  automobiles'  usefulness 

But  one  Traveler  reporter 
wasn't  so  happy  about  the  march 
of  progress.  “No  more  chance  to 
grab  a  quick  cup  of  coffee  on  the 
job,”  he  groaned.  “This  two-way 
radio  stuff  is  swell  for  covering 
stories  and  it  sure  saves  time 
hunting  for  a  phone,  but  darn  it. 
you  just  can't  duck  the  boss." 
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Kodak 
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Xhere’s  no  need  for  you  to  take  water 
marks  or  streaks  for  granted,  or  use  time 
to  chamois  films  free  of  droplets  to  pre¬ 
vent  them.  Just  add  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
Kodak  Photo-Flo  to  each  gallon  of  water 
in  the  final  rinse  bath.  Dip  your  negatives 
in  this  for  30  seconds,  and  hang  to  dry. 
Presto!  No  water  marks. 


Kodak  Photo-Flo  has  other  impK>rtant 
darkroom  uses,  too. 

It  promotes  contact  between  glossy 
prints  and  ferrotype  plates. 

It  assures  uniform  action  of  intensify¬ 
ing  and  reducing  solutions. 

It  aids  in  applying  opaques  to  negatives. 

Kodak  Photo-Flo,  a  darkroom  “must.” 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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Press,  Radio,  Profs 
Receive  SDX  Medals 


CHICAGO— The  annual  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  medallion  awards 
for  outstanding  achievements  in 
journalism  during  1946  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Luther 
Huston,  vice-president  of  SDX, 
and  manager.  New  York  Times 
Washington  Bureau. 

The  awards  will  be  presented 
to:  Charles  Gratke,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  for  foreign  cor¬ 
respondence;  Wallace  R.  Deuel, 
Chicago  Daily  News  Washington 
Bureau  for  Washington  corre¬ 
spondence;  John  W.  Hillman,  In¬ 
dianapolis  ( Ind. )  News  for  edi¬ 
torial  writing;  Dorman  H.  Smith, 
NEA  Service  for  editorial  car¬ 
tooning;  John  M.  McCullough, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
Washington  Bureau  for  general 
reporting;  Allen  Stout,  WROL, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  for  radio  re¬ 
porting;  Harry  M.  Cochran, 
WSTV,  Steubenville.  O.,  for 
radio  newswrriting. 

K.  C.  Star  Cited  for  Courage 
The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
received  the  Courage  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  award;  Ralph  D.  Casey, 
Bruce  Lannes  Smith  and  Harold 
D.  Lasswell  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  the  award  for  Re¬ 
search  in  Journalism,  and 
Prank  Q.  Brown,  Los  Angeles 
(C!alif.)  Times,  for  News  Picture. 

"The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Awards 
usually  announced  in  May  were 
delayed  this  year  due  to  the 
unusual  number  of  entries," 
Huston  stated.  "We  wanted  all 
entries  to  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
amined  and  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  judges  spend 
all  the  time  necessary  to  select 
the  winners  to  receive  the 
bronze  medallions.” 

Judges’  comments  on  the  se¬ 
lections  include  the  following: 

"The  outstanding  story  of 
them  all  was  written  by  Wal¬ 
lace  R.  Deuel,  "How  The  United 
States  Fed  the  World.’  It  is  not 
only  comprehensive  but  splen¬ 
didly  organized  and  written. 
Deuel’s  articles  bristled  with 
the  type  of  information  that 
informs  the  American  people  on 
one  of  the  vital  elements  of 
our  postwar  problems.  That 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Acheson,  found  it  worthy  of 
use  as  a  basis  for  a  radio  ad¬ 
dress,  attests  to  the  high  quality 
of  this  reporting.  His  articles  on 
Russian  plans  in  the  Near  East 
were  equally  good.” 

“Charles  Gratke’s  discerning 
articles  on  Germany,  published 
in  April  and  May  of  1946,  un¬ 
questionably  earn  for  him 
this  recognition  of  outstanding 
achievement.” 

No  Vocabulary  Exhibitionism 
“The  editorials  of  John  H. 
Hillman  have  the  combined 
assets  of  relative  brevity,  di¬ 
rectness  and  freedom  from  tech¬ 
nicalities  or  vocabulary  exhibi¬ 
tionism.  The  Hillman  editorials 
demonstrated  the  proficiency  of 
the  writer  to  handle  them  in 
most  effective  writing  style. 
Each  editorial  showed  evidence 
of  considerable  thought  and 
originality  of  presentation.” 
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"The  cartoons,  ’Inflation,’  Tit 
for  Tat— Or  All’s  Fair  in  Poli¬ 
tics,’  ’Something  Always  Takes 
the  Joy  Out  of  Life,’  particu¬ 
larly,  by  Dorman  H.  Smith,  but 
also  his  fine  work  during  the 
year  merits  the  award  for  Edi¬ 
torial  C^artooning.” 

“John  M.  McCullough  in  his 
series  of  articles  on  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  and  the  atomic  bomb  tests 
at  Bikini  did  a  most  thorough 
job  of  gathering  information 
on  the  possibilities  of  nuclear 
fission,  not  only  in  the  field  of 
warfare,  but  in  chemicals,  phar¬ 
maceuticals  and  in  biology.  The 
series  was  laid  out  skillfully, 
with  preliminary  articles  height¬ 
ening  interest  in  the  forthcom 
ing  bomb  dropping  at  Bikini 
Atoll,  reaching  a  climax  in  his 
description  of  the  explosion  at 
Bikini  and  rounded  off  with 
a  series  of  six,  explaining  what 
the  bomb  could  mean  in  future 
warfare.  The  intelligible  sim¬ 
plicity  with  which  the  articles 
were  written  made  them  under¬ 
standable  to  the  average  reader, 
as  well  as  to  the  scientifically 
trained  mind.” 

Broadcast  of  Gun  Battle 

“Allen  Stout’s  broadcast  direct 
from  the  scene  of  a  gun  battle 
between  ex-GIs  and  politicians 
during  the  election  campaign 
in  Athens,  Tenn.,  shows  how 
radio  can  perform  an  important 
public  service.  Because  he  had 
to  whisper  in  order  not  to  reveal 
his  position  to  participants  in 
the  gun  battle  near  him,  his 
voice  was  not  always  intelligible 
above  the  gun  fire,  but  he  was 
able  to  impart  to  the  listener 
enough  of  the  excitement,  the 
danger,  and  the  ebb  or  flow  of 
the  battle  to  permit  the  listener 
to  see,  feel  and  hear  the  battle 
as  it  progressed.  The  broadcast 
undoubtedly  ranks  above  most 
of  the  attempts  of  the  armed 
service  and  radio  correspondents 
to  broadcast  on-the-scene  events 
as  they  took  place  in  World  War 
II.” 

“Harry  M.  Cochrane’s  broad¬ 
cast  exhibited  merits  over  and 
above  those  of  good  writing  and 
judgment.  It  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  public  service,  in 
the  tradition  of  journalism’s 
role  of  champion  of  and  watch¬ 
dog  for  the  public;  of  upholding 
right  against  wrong,  protecting 
the  weak  against  the  strong. 
HLs  broadcast  was  a  hard  hit¬ 
ting  and  factual  expose  of  civic 
evil.  Specifically  he  reported  the 
documented  criminal  back¬ 
ground  of  one  of  the  operators 
of  gambling  dens  and  vice  re¬ 
sorts  in  Steubenville,  where  a 
murder  was  committed  that  later 
spurred  church  and  other  groups 
into  action.  In  the  resulting  vice 
cleanup,  22  persons  were  in¬ 
dicted;  nine  subsequently  plead¬ 
ing  guilty.  HLs  broadcast  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  research  and  documen¬ 
tation.” 

The  Kansas  City  Star’s  expose 
of  the  vote  fraud  in  Jackson 
County,  Missouri,  in  August, 
1946,  resulted  from  detailed 
competence  of  the  inquiry  and 


demonstrated  the  purgative 
power  of  the  press. 

A  photograph,  "Business  As 
Usual,”  by  Frank  Q.  Brown  was 
made  on  a  murder  story  assign¬ 
ment  that  most  photographers 
would  brush  off  with  a  ‘no  pic¬ 
ture  there  report.’  Brown  had 
the  patience  to  wait,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  to  realize  that  the  waitress 
has  to  pass  the  corpse,  the  good 
sense  to  hide  his  camera  until 
the  waitress  reached  the  spot, 
which,  with  his  technical  ability 
resulted  in  a  picture  with  terrific 
impact.” 

The  judges,  all  active  in  news- 
papering,  radio  and  journalism 
education,  recommended  cita¬ 
tions  for  the  following: 

Foreign  Correspondence:  John 
Strohm,  NEA  Service,  Frederick 
Kuh,  Chicago  Sun,  and  Eddy 


Gillmore,  of  Associated  Press. 

Washington  Correspondence: 
James  Marlow,  AP,  and  Herman 
A.  Lowe,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Editorial  Writing:  John  W. 
Buchanan,  Denver  (Colo.)  Pott, 
and  Gideon  Seymour,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  (Minn.)  Tribune. 

Editorial  Cartooning:  Bruce 
Russell,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times. 

Radio  Newswriting:  Clifton 
Utley,  NBC,  Chicago,  Elmer  Pe¬ 
terson,  NBC,  Hollywood,  Jack 
E.  Krueger,  WTMJ,  Milwaukee. 

Courage  in  Journalism:  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun. 

Research  in  Journalism:  Cur¬ 
tis  D.  MacDougall,  Northwestern 
University. 

News  Picture:  Arnold  Hardy, 
Georgia  Tech.  Student,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Theme,  Program  Set 
For  NAEA  Convention 


SAN  FRANCISCO— “Power  of 

the  Printed  Word”  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association’s  an¬ 
nual  convention  here  July  7-8-9, 
it  is  announced  by  President  J. 
W.  Egan,  Jr.,  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director,  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade. 

Keynote  of  the  convention 
will  be  sounded  by  Palmer  Hoyt, 
publisher,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 
under  a  program  drawn  by  H.  V. 
Manzer,  business  manager,  Wor¬ 
cester  ( Mass. )  Telegram. 

George  Auer,  past  NAEA  pres¬ 
ident  and  sales  manager  of  Ma¬ 
loney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  will 
talk  on  newspaper  representa¬ 
tion:  Lois  Ingalls,  advertising, 
manager.  White  House,  San 
Francisco,  will  discuss  retail  ad 
vertising;  Mitchell  J.  Anthony, 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News, 
will  report  on  typography  at 
Monday  mornings  session. 

Sam  R.  Bloom,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald,  is  general  chair¬ 
man  of  Monday’s  roundtable. 
His  assistants  will  be  Sam  How¬ 
ard,  Denver  Post;  Benn  Kay, 
Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Sentinel; 
Larry  Knot,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun, 
and  David  W.  Smith,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News. 

Louis  B.  Mayer,  of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer,  guest  speaker 
at  Monday's  luncheon,  will  talk 
on  “Motion  Pictures  and  the 
World  Today.”  Henry  J.  Kaiser, 
Kaiser  Industries,  will  address 
the  Tuesday  luncheon. 

Don  Bridge  will  report  on  the 
NAEA-ANA  Committee  to  start 
Tuesday's  sessions.  Retail  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  discussed  by  F.  C. 
Addleman,  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram,  and  John  W. 
Eggers,  manager.  Coast  Division. 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  will  tell  of 
trends  in  Pacific  Coast  advertis¬ 
ing. 

L.  E.  Townsend,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising.  Bank 
of  America,  will  talk  on  “The 
Keystone  of  Mass  Selling — The 
Newspaper.” 

Charles  E.  Arnn,  Los  Angeles 
News,  will  be  chairman  of  the 
“Two-minute  idea”  section.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  I.  A.  Simp¬ 
son.  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 


Times;  P.  L.  Barclift,  Vicksburg 
(Miss.)  Post  and  Herald;  War¬ 
ren  Hoefer,  Aurora  (Ill.)  Bea¬ 
con-News;  C.  A.  McAlpine, 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook, 
and  Morrie  Sharp,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal. 

There  will  be  reports  on  re¬ 
search  by  John  Lewis,  St.  Paul 
( Minn. )  Dispatch-Pioneer  Preu 
and  on  consumer  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  by  Jesse  Fleck,  De¬ 
troit  Times. 

The  NAEA-internship  plan 
will  be  subject  of  a  report  by 
Karl  T.  Finn,  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Times-Star.  “Four  Musts  of  Man¬ 
agement’  will  be  described  by 
Don  Belding,  of  Foote,  Cone  4 
Belding,  and  Russell  Z.  Eller,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  California 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  will 
tell  “What  I  Expect  of  an  Ad¬ 
vertising  Dollar.” 

Other  Tuesday  speakers  will 
be  Worth  Wright,  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Star-News,  who  will 
discuss  classified;  Louis  E. 
Heindel,  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
papers,  who  wil  tell  of  the  Mad¬ 
ison  story  of  typographical  im¬ 
provement:  and  C.  S.  Hurley, 
Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  whose  topic  will  be  “Serve 
or  Be  Outsold.” 

ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertising 
activities  will  dominate  Wed¬ 
nesday’s  session.  Speakers  will 
be  Vernon  Brooks,  New  York 
World-Telegram;  H.  C.  Bernsten, 
Coast  division  manager  of  the 
bureau;  George  Grinham,  St.  . 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  J 
and  NAEA  Retail  Committee 
chairman;  John  Giesen,  director 
of  the  Bureau's  retail  division, 
and  Alfred  B.  Stanford,  bureau 
director. 

Other  speakers  Wednesday 
will  be  Walter  W.  Marto,  Al¬ 
hambra  (Calif.)  Post-Advocate; 

C.  E.  McKittrick,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune;  Herbert  G.  Wyman,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette;  Mr. 
Bridge  and  Mr.  Finn. 

Three  out  of  every  four  dele¬ 
gates  are  bringing  their  wives 
to  the  Coast  for  the  convention, 
Robert  C.  Pace,  secretary,  re 
ported.  Manzer  has  named  Phil  , 
Sheridan,  San  Francisco  Newt, 
as  chairman  of  ladies  activities. 
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from  coast  to  coast  ♦  ♦  . 

the  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

DUG  OUT  the  facts  ABOUT  CANADA 


NOW..  .  you  can  plan  sales  and  advertising  with  confidence,  aggressiveness  and  certainty.  NOW  you 
can  see  the  pattern  of  post-war  Canada.  Now  you  can  see  the  impact  on  our  people  of  war-time  shortages, 
new  products,  prices  and  wages. 


Three  years  ago  the  daily  newspaper  of  Canada 
realized  quite  clearly  that  the  war  years  could 
have  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  habits  of  all 
classes  of  the  Canadian  people.  The  news¬ 
papers  saw  that  post-war  planning  would  be 
faulty,  full  of  guesswork,  and  wasteful  of  effort, 
unless  an  overall  look  was  taken  at  the  changed 
Canada. 

This  look  was  taken  a  few  short  months  ago 
and  it  was  no  mere  glance.  It  was  a  penetrating 
gaze  into  the  homes,  the  lives,  the  aspirations 
and  the  habits  of  all  our  people.  V^at  the 
newspapers  saw  was  plenty  .  .  .  more  than 
enough  to  guide  and  direa  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  plans  into  right  channels  during  1947 
and  later. 

Up  to  now,  sales  and  advertising  managers 
have  been  working  in  the  dark.  They  have 
been  trying  to  guess  at  shifts  in  population, 
brand  preferences,  shopping  habits  and  pent-up 


demand.  They  can  see  light  now  .  .  .  they 
can  get  the  truth  about  post-war  Canada  from 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Association 
Consumer  Survey  .  .  .  the  biggest  reporting  fob 
done  by  newspapers  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Yes,  it  was  a  big  task.  It  meant  using  the 
good-will  and  the  influence  of  daily  newspapers 
right  across  the  country  to  get  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  families  to  each  sit  down  and 
reveal  over  two  hundred  facts  about  themselves. 
The  number  of  families  agreeing  to  do  this  set 
a  new  high  record  in  Canadian  survey  work. 

Just  as  daily  newspapers  recognize  their  duty 
to  their  communities  and  to  their  country,  so 
do  they  recognize  a  duty  to  the  industrial  life 
of  Canada.  They  have  fulfilled  that  duty  by 
reporting  Canada  as  it  is  today  for  all  who 
want  to  plan  and  work  with  vim  and  vigor  for 
a  prosperous  and  well-planned  future. 


Only  the  Daily  Newspapers  can  see  Canada  as  Canada  is 

CONSUMER 

SURVEY  OF  1947 


The  full  story  is  in  the 

CANADIAN 


If  you  wish  copies— order  direct — the  price  is 
$5.00  per  copy. 
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Only  Paper  in  Town 
Aids  Carrier  Welfare 


IDAHO  FALLS,  Idaho— Much 

has  been  said  about  what 
newspapers  should  do  for  their 
carriers,  but  the  job  being  done 
by  the  Post-Register,  the  only 
paper  in  this  town  of  18.000, 
should  serve  as  an  example  to 
others,  large  and  small. 

The  Post-Register  has  34  car¬ 
riers,  all  of  whom  come  to  the 
plant  after  school  to  get  their 
papers.  They  pay  for  the  papers 
they  draw  out,  and  collect  from 
routes  for  capital  and  profit. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the 
Post-Register  has  worked  to¬ 
ward  improving  conditions  for 
the  carriers  with  resulting  better 
feeling  toward  the  paper. 

One  of  the  first  efforts  by  the 
paper  was  a  club  made  up  of 
the  carriers,  which  was  named 
"PRCC.”  or  Post-Register  Car¬ 
rier  Club.  The  club  has  its  own 
officers,  carriers  all,  and  to  date 
it  has  been  instrumental  in  ar¬ 
ranging  free  shows,  swims,  and 
refreshments  at  various  spots 
throughout  town.  The  club  is 
also  planning  a  trip  to  nearby 
Yellowstone  Park  this  summer. 

As  a  sideline  to  the  club,  a 
small  mimeographed  carrier 
paper  is  being  planned. 

Those  interested  in  baseball 
form  a  club  in  the  spring.  The 
Post-Register  recently  spent  $30 
outfitting  the  ball  club  with 
jerseys  and  caps.  The  team  is  a 
complete  sideline  with  no  ad¬ 
vertising  value  to  the  paper. 

With  its  policy  of  not  being 
content  to  just  watch  the  car¬ 
riers  take  their  papers  out  and 
get  rid  of  them,  the  Post-Regis¬ 
ter  has  been  instrumental  in 
setting  up  useful  pursuits  for 
the  carrier's  leisure  time — a 
noble  purpose  seldom  achieved 
by  papers  twice  its  size! 

Plane  Drops  Bundles 
To  Flood  Zone  Carriers 
KEARNEY,  Nebr. — When  floods 

cut  off  eight  towns  in  the  Kear¬ 
ney  area  on  June  23  the  Kear¬ 
ney  Hub  engaged  a  plane  and 
delivered  both  mail  and  carrier 
papers  to  the  towns. 

T  e  1  e  p  h  one  communications 
were  cut  to  all  of  the  towns  so 
the  plane  flew  over  the  towns 
until  it  had  attracted  attention 
and  then  dropped  the  bundles 
which  had  been  specially 
wrapped.  Notes  were  attached 
instructing  that  the  mail  bun¬ 
dles  be  delivered  to  the  post  of¬ 
fice  and  that  the  carriers  in  each 
town  be  given  the  bundles. 

A  check-up  later  showed  that 
the  deliveries  had  been  made  in 
all  places.  Other  towns  without 
regular  means  of  transportation 
were  covered  with  cars  to  make 
distribution  of  the  paper  100%. 

Carrier  Notes 

EVERY  Vancouver  (B.  C. )  Sun 

carrier  who  completes  two 
consecutive  years  of  service  is 
eligible  for  two  $200  University 
of  British  Columbia  scholarships. 


Airplane  rides  are  proving  to 
be  a  potent  incentive  for  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  carrier.s 
to  get  out  and  sell  subscriptions. 
More  than  200  have  already 
taken  advantage  of  the  offer  of 
a  ride  for  three  3-months  orders. 

Dayton  (O. )  Herald  has 
signeid  up  Roy  James,  widely 
known  coach  of  scholastic  sports, 
to  conduct  a  10-team  carrier 
baseball  league  in  conjunction 
with  Dayton  Amateur  Baseball 
Commission.  Plans  have  been 
made  to  get  300  to  400  boys  and 
street  salesmen  as  players. 

For  the  third  successive  year 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette  are  spon¬ 
soring  a  softball  league  for  car¬ 
riers.  The  winners,  besides  re¬ 
ceiving  a  trophy  from  the  news¬ 
papers.  will  be  taken  to  Boston 
to  witness  a  major  league  base¬ 
ball  game.  The  league  is  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  promotion  department, 
under  the  direction  of  Frederick 
M.  Brandes,  assistant  manager. 

Qualifying  requirements  were 
five  new  customers.  The  offer 
was  a  trip  to  the  San  Diego  zoo 
aboard  a  special  train,  plus  two 
lunches.  There  were  707  Long 
Beach  ( Calif. )  Press-Telegram 
boys  who  qualified  during  17 
days  of  competition.  They  were 
accompanied  by  William  Snell, 
circulation  director,  and  99  cir 
culation  department  adults. 

Circulation  Manager  W.  L. 
Matthews  of  Stratford  ( Ont. ) 
Beacon  Herald  recently  ar¬ 
ranged  a  trip  to  Detroit  for  105 
carrier  boys  and  girls  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  “their  excellent  work 
in  delivering  the  paper  during 
the  winter’s  severe  snowstorms." 
Two  pages  of  pictures  were  run 
showing  the  carriers  having  a 
good  time.  S.  J.  Gibson,  assistant 
circulation  manager,  was  the 
photographer. 

Fifty-seven  Galveston  ( Tex. ) 
News  carriers  who  delivered 
their  papers  in  a  perfect  man¬ 
ner  for  two  and  one-half  months, 
were  guests  at  a  picnic  and 
swimming  party  with  District 
Managers  J.  R.  Chamblee,  J.  H. 
Wood.  Ed  Everett,  Noah  Coulon 
and  Ray  Holmberg  in  charge. 

Some  70  city  carriers  of  the 
Wausau  (Wis. )  Daily  Record- 
Herald  were  guests  at  a  week¬ 
end  outing  at  the  Boy  Scout 
Camp.  Miles  A.  Nelson,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  and  James  Alft. 
of  the  circulation  staff,  directed 
the  boys’  activities.  ' 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  has 
just  awarded  four  $1,000  schol¬ 
arships  to  carriers  graduating 
from  high  school  with  honors  in 
scholarship  and  citizenship.  The 
awards  were  begun  a  year  ago 
by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher. 

Inaugurating  a  program  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  and,  at  the 
same  time,  stimulate  home  cir¬ 
culation,  287  carriers  of*  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune 
made  a  noisy  descent  upon  Chi¬ 
cago.  June  20,  for  a  four-day 
holiday.  Expenses  of  the  trip 


Survey  on  UMT 

Washington  —  A  blanket 
sampling  of  editorial  opinion 
in  the  nation's  newspapers 
indicates  the  American  press 
is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
universal  military  training, 
American  Legion  headquarters 
here  announced.  The  pending 
bill  is  favored  by  a  ratio  of 
30  to  1  in  newspapers  of  36 
states  and  the  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia.  it  was  found  in  o  re¬ 
view  of  240  newspapers. 


were  borne  jointly  by  the  car 
riers  and  the  Register  &  Tribune. 

Gain  After  Price  Rise 

AFTER  a  circulation  price  in 

crease  from  four  to  five  cent-; 
a  copy  effective  April  21.  the 
circulation  of  the  Asbury  Park 
(N.  J.)  Evening  Press  reached 
an  all-time  high  of  21,697  in 
May.  This  increase  represented 
a  gain  of  2,671  over  1944,  the 
management  reports.  The  price 
increase  resulted  in  only  a  neg 
ligible  cancellation  of  home  de 
livery  orders  and  stand  sales. 

New  ABC  Members 

THE  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula 

tions  announces  new  mem 
bers,  as  follows:  Daily  Racing 
Form,  Houston,  Tex.:  Morning 
Star,  Greenwood,  Miss.;  Wil 
mington  Post,  Wilmington,  N.  C.; 
Sun,  Clearwater,  Fla.;  Daily 
Commercial  News  and  Building 
Record,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Sun. 
Vancouver,  Wash. 

■ 

Dailies  Keep  Faith 
On  Big  Jail  Plot  Story 

Scranton,  Pa.  —  Newspapers 
received  warm  praise  from  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  James  Brady  for 
cooperation  extended  in  defeat¬ 
ing  an  attempted  jail  delivery 
here  recently. 

Newspapers  had  known  for  a 
week  or  more  that  officials  had 
come  across  an  escape  plot,  that 
policemen  had  been  observing 
operations  aimed  to  cut  through 
a  wall  and  that  dictaphones  had 
been  hidden  in  prison  quarters. 
On  the  request  of  the  district 
attorney,  the  papers  withheld 
publication  of  the  story  until  de¬ 
tectives  and  state  policemen 
decided  to  spring  the  trap. 

Brady,  saying  the  newspapers 
gave  him  1007c  cooperation,  said 
the  failure  of  a  leak  to  develop 
“again  showed  newspapermen 
can  be  trusted  with  confidential 
information.” 

■ 

Metro  Mat  Service 
Moves  to  New  Home 

Metro  Associated  Service,  Inc., 
publishers  of  advertising  mat 
services,  are  now  operating  en¬ 
tirely  from  their  new  seven- 
story  home  at  80  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  16,  it  is  announced  by 
William  Schak,  general  mana¬ 
ger.  The  old  quarters  were  at 
275  Seventh  Ave.  New  direct 
pressure  mat  molding  machines 
were  installed  in  the  new  plant 
prior  to  removal  of  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  to  keep  production  moving. 


O.  G.  Crawford 
New  President 
Of  Oregon  Assn. 

La  Grande,  Ore. — More  than 
160  publishers,  editors,  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  and  their  wives 
attended  the 
60th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the 
Oregon  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers 
Association  here 
recently. 

O.  G.  Craw¬ 
ford,  publisher 
of  Heppner  Ga¬ 
zette-Times,  was 
elected  presi¬ 
dent.  succeed¬ 
ing  Charles  A. 

Sprague,  pub-  Crawford 
1  i  s  h  e  r  of  the 
Salem  Statesman  and  a  former 
governor  of  Oregon.  Frank  Jen¬ 
kins,  publisher  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  Herald  and  News,  was 
elected  vicepresident  and  Robert 
E.  Pollock  was  named  treasurer. 
Directors  elected  were  Merle  R. 
Chessman  of  the  Astorian 
Budget;  Walter  W.  R.  May  of  the 
Oregon  City  Enterprise;  Robert 
M.  Hayden  of  the  Lebanon  Ex¬ 
press;  J.  W.  (“Bud”)  Forrester 
of  the  Coos  Bay  Harbor;  Giles 
L.  French  of  the  Sherman 
County  Journal;  and  Frank 
Schiro  of  the  La  Grande  Eve¬ 
ning  Observer. 

In  a  debate,  Jenkins  debunked 
the  “giants  of  the  olden  days”  of 
newspapering  and  asserted  to¬ 
day's  reading  public  is  far  better 
informed  on  current  happenings 
than  newspaper  readers  of  two 
decades  ago.  Monroe  Sweetland 
contended  danger  today  lies  in  a 
sameness  of  opinion  rather  than 
in  a  trend  toward  the  political 
right  or  left,  and  that  monopo¬ 
listic  control  of  the  press  results 
in  the  complete  elimination  of 
editorial  opinion. 

Maj.  Earle  E.  Voorhies  of  the 
Grants  Pass  Daily  Courier  came 
here  in  his  own  plane,  bringing 
his  mother  and  his  father,  Amos 
E.  Voorhies,  who  celebrated  on 
July  1  the  50th  anniversary  of 
his  start  as  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  is  the  founder  of  the 
Amos  E.  Voorhies  Award  for 
outstanding  newspaper  achieve¬ 
ment.  which  was  this  year  pre¬ 
sented  to  Judge  Robert  W.  Saw¬ 
yer,  publisher  of  the  Bend  Bul¬ 
letin. 

An  analysis  of  newspaper  style 
was  given  by  Gilbert  P.  Farrar, 
type  expert  from  New  York, 
who  interrupted  his  work  on  the 
Vancouver  ( B.  C. )  Sun  maga¬ 
zine  to  come  to  the  convention. 

A  chartered  train  took  the 
publishers  for  a  day-long  trip 
to  the  famed  Wallowa  Lake  for 
the  last  day  of  the  convention. 
There  they  visited  the  Nez  Perce 
Indian  country,  returning  to  La 
Grande  in  the  evening  for  din¬ 
ner  and  ♦o  hear  Phil  H.  Brogan, 
city  editor  of  the  Bend  Bulletin, 
who  reminisced  from  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  old  Oregon  news  stories. 
■ 

J.  A.  Townsend  Dies 

San  Francisco  —  James  A. 
Townsend,  74,  head  of  the  coast 
newspaper  representatives  firm 
bearing  his  name,  died  June  24. 
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That's  the  sixe  of  the  Job 
American  Railroads  are  doino 
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Railroads  are  moving... 
more  g’rain  than  ever  before... 
more  tons  of  freight  more  miles 
. . .  than  e\/er  before  in  peacetime 

...AND  EVEN  BREAKING  SOME  OF 
THEIR  WARTIME  FREIGHT  RECORDS/ 
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\our  railroads  are  moving  an  almost 
unbelievable  amount  of  freight  across 
the  nation.  In  the  first  four  months  of 
this  year  they  topped  even  their  wartime 
carloading  records!  And  more  tons  of 
freight  are  moving  more  miles  than 
et  er  before  in  peacetime! 

Railroads  are  carrying  this  greater 
tonnage  with  fewer  cars.  Although  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  cars  have  been  put  in  serv¬ 
ice,  and  100,000  are  still  on  order,  they 
are  not  coming  fast  enough  to  replace 
those  worn  out  in  wartime. 


This  record-breaking  volume  of  freight 
is  being  hauled  at  charges  which  average 
just  a  little  more  than  one  cent  for  carry¬ 
ing  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile.  This  is 
less  than  15%  above  1939  levels. 

But  railroad  wages  are  more  than 
50%  higher  than  they  were  in  1939. 
Fuel  and  material  costs  are  60%  higher 
than  before  the  war. 

As  a  result,  in  this  year  of  biggest 
peacetime  business,  railroads  are  earn¬ 
ing  an  average  return  on  their  net  in¬ 
vestment  of  only  about  3%. 


That  s  just  about  halt  the  earnings 
the  railroads  need  if  they  are  to  keep 
on  making  the  improvements  in  cars 
and  engines,  tracks  and  terminals,  sig¬ 
nals  and  shops,  which  will  keep  freight 
moving  at  a  rate  to  meet  the  nation’s 
needs  ...  to  bring  better  service 
to  you! 


Send  for  a  free  copy  of  the  new  booklet, 
"You  and  Your  Railroads.”  Association 
of  American  Railroads,  Room  944,  Trans¬ 
portation  Building,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


THE  NATION’S  BASIC  TRANSPORTATION 


UN  Parley  Agenda 

continued  from  page  12 


chief  functions  of  the  General 
Committee  would  be  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  concerning  its  agenda,  to 
refer  draft  resolutions  to  prin¬ 
cipal  committees,  and  to  co-or¬ 
dinate  the  work  of  all  commit¬ 
tees. 

8.  Structure  of  Committees. 
The  Sub-Commission  decided  to 
recommend  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  that  there  be 
four  principal  committees  upon 
which  each  delegation  would  be 
represented.  These  committees 
would  be; 

(a)  A  main  committee  which 
could  consider  the  basic  tasks  of 
the  press  and  other  media  of 
mass  information  and  the  basic 
principles  of  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  well  as  general  prob¬ 
lems  common  to  other  commit¬ 
tees; 

(b)  A  committee  on  the  gath¬ 
ering  and  international  trans¬ 
mission  of  information,  which 
could  consider  the  matters  in 
Items  3  and  4  of  the  Agenda 
(as  listed  in  Chapter  III  of  this 
Report,  “Agenda  of  Confer¬ 
ence”); 

(c)  A  committee  on  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  rights  of  all 
peoples  to  receive  accurate,  ob¬ 
jective  and  comprehensive  in¬ 
formation,  and  the  obligations 
of  the  workers  of  the  press  in 
this  connection.  This  could 
consider  matters  under  Items  5 
and  7  of  the  Agenda,  as  listed 
in  Chapter  III  of  this  Report: 

(d)  A  committee  on  law  and 
continuing  machinery.  This 
could  consider  matters  under 
Items  6  and  8  of  the  Agenda,  as 
listed  in  Chapter  III  of  this  Re¬ 
port.  as  well  as  legal  problems 
which  may  be  presented  by 
other  committees  in  the  course 
of  their  deliberations. 

9.  Request  for  Information. 
The  Sub-Commission  decided  to 
recommend  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council; 

(a)  That  the  Council  request 
the  Secretary-General  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  written  request  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  freedom 
of  information: 

(b)  That  this  request  for  in¬ 
formation  be  brief;  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary-General  consult  with 
UNESCO  in  its  preparation;  that 
the  request  for  information  be 
specifically  related  to  items  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  draft  agenda  of 
the  Conference  recommended 
by  the  Sub-Commission;  and 
that  he  take  due  consideration 
of  the  relevant  paper  submitted 
by  Mr.  Sychrava,  Czechoslova¬ 
kia; 

(c)  That  the  request  for  in¬ 
formation  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights 
for  approval  and  possible  cor¬ 
rection: 

(d)  That  this  request  for  in¬ 
formation  then  be  sent  to  all 
States,  Members  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  all  States,  not 
Members  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  shall  be  invited  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information; 

(e)  That  the  Council  request 
the  Secretary-General  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  memorandum  based  upon 
the  replies  received  as  documen- 
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tation  for  the  Conference:  and 

(f)  That  the  Council  request 
UNESCO  to  submit  the  findings 
based  upon  its  questionnaire 
concerning  technical  informa¬ 
tion  needs  in  the  war  devastated 
areas,  along  with  other  relevant 
material,  to  the  Conference. 

10.  Documentation  of  Confer¬ 
ence  Agenda.  The  Sub-Com¬ 
mission  decided  to  recommend 
to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council: 

(a)  That  the  Council  request 
the  Secretary-General  to  assume 
full  responsibility  for  preparing 
the  necessary  documentation 
under  each  item  of  the  proposed 
agenda  for  the  Conference,  but 
that  in  accomplishing  this  work 
he  seek  the  cooperation  of 
other  international  organizations 
working  in  this  field;  and 

(b)  'Hiat  the  documentation 
should  be  organized  under  each 
item  of  the  agenda  and  should 
consist  of  a  compilation  and 
analysis  of  existing  practices 
and  problems. 

CHAPTER  III 
Agenda  of  Conference 
Introduction.  1.  The  most  pro¬ 
tracted  debate  of  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mission  was  that  concerning  the 
formulation  of  the  draft  agenda 
for  the  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information.  In  these  dis¬ 
cussions  divergence  became  ap¬ 
parent.  Governmental  controls 
over  the  gathering,  transmission 
and  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  vary  greatly.  It  was  the 
fundamental  differences  at  this 
point  which  raised  debate. 

2.  This  was,  for  instance,  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  attemnt  to  formu¬ 
late  general  principles  which 
might  be  discussed  by  the  Con¬ 
ference.  On  the  one  hand.  Mr. 
Lomakin  (Union  of  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics)  sugeested  the 
following  proposal:  “The  tasks 
of  the  Press: 

“(a)  To  struggle  for  Intema- 
tlon  peace  and  security: 

“(b)  To  develoo  friendly  re¬ 
lations  among  nations  based  on 
respect  for  the  principle  of  in- 
denendence.  equal  rights,  and 
self-determination  of  peoples: 

“(c)  To  organize  the  struggle 
for  democratic  principles,  for 
the  unmasking  of  the  remnants 
of  Fa.scism  and  for  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  Fascist  ideology  in  all  its 
forms: 

“(d)  To  cooperate  in  solving 
problems  of  an  economic,  social, 
cultural  or  humanitarian  char¬ 
acter,  and  to  encourage  respect 
for  human  rights  and  for  fun¬ 
damental  freedoms  for  all  with¬ 
out  distinction  as  to  race,  sex. 
language  or  religion: 

“(e)  Along  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  freedom  of  information, 
to  organize  an  effective  cam- 
naign  against  organs  of  the 
oress  and  information  which  are 
inciting  the  peoples  to  war  and 
aggression  and  a  decisive  and 
unremitting  unmasking  of  war 
mongers.” 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Lopez 
(Philinnine  Republic)  proposed 
the  following: 

“Consideration  of  the  Objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Press.  Radio  and 
Films  as  I'^edia  of  Information, 
including  the  following; 

“(a)  To  tell  the  truth  without 
preiudice  and  to  snread  knowl¬ 
edge  without  malicious  Intent: 
“(b)  To  facilitate  the  solution 


of  the  economic,  social  and  hu¬ 
manitarian  problems  of  the 
world  as  a  whole  through  the 
free  interchange  of  information 
bearing  on  such  problems; 

“(c)  To  help  promote  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamen¬ 
tal  freedoms  for  all,  without  dis 
tinction  as  to  race,  sex,  lan¬ 
guage.  or  religion; 

"(d)  To  help  maintain  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security 
through  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  between  peoples.” 

3.  A  clear  illustration  of  these 
difficulties  and  divergencies  can 
be  found  in  the  discussion  of  the 
value  and  use  to  be  attached  to 
the  word  “accredited”  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  news  personnel.  To  Mr. 
Chafee  (United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica),  to  Mr.  van  Heuven  Goed- 
hart  (Netherlands),  and  to 
A.  R.  K.  Mackenzie  (United 
Kingdom),  the  word  meant 
chiefiy  that  the  accredited  per¬ 
son  was  one  designated  by  his 
employer  as  being  competent 
and  suitable  for  the  work  to 
which  he  was  assigned. 

To  Mr.  Lomakin  (Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics),  the 
word  “accredited"  could  be 
properly  employed  only  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Its  use  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  whose  territory  the  per¬ 
sonnel  concerned  were  to  work; 
he  said  that:  “the  personnel  in¬ 
volved  should  at  all  times  be 
honest  and  objective  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  government  to 
which  they  are  accredited:  they 
must  tell  the  truth  without  bias: 
otherwise  accreditation  should 
be  withdrawn.” 

4.  With  this  difference  and 
distinction  in  mind,  the  actual 
wording  of  various  items  on  the 
agenda  will  become  clear,  and 
the  frequent  voting  on  clauses, 
as  shown  in  the  full  record,  will 
be  more  intelligible.  Mr.  Loma¬ 
kin  (Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics)  emphatically  and  fre¬ 
quently  deplored  the  wording  of 
agenda  items  on  the  ground  that 
they  infringed  the  sovereign 
right  of  states  to  control  the  flow 
of  information  as  they  saw  fit: 
or  that  they  opened  the  way  to 
international  action  which 
would  lead  to  Infringement  of 
the  specific  safeguarding  of  sov¬ 
ereign  rights  in  essentially 
dome.stic  matters  as  stated  In 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  several 
members  of  the  Sub-Commission 
equally  deplored  the  final  word¬ 
ing  chosen  for  certain  agenda 
items  on  the  ground  that  it  wat¬ 
ered  down  the  clear  instructions 
( as  they  interpreted  them )  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  to  the  removal  or  relax¬ 
ation  of  all  or  any  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  free  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation;  and  to  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  the  freedom  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  with  a  minimum  of  in¬ 
terference  or  direction  by  the 
state. 

(The  relevant  comments  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil: 

“Freedom  of  Information  im¬ 
plies  the  right  to  gather,  trans¬ 
mit  and  publish  news  anywhere 
and  everywhere  without  fetters. 
As  such  it  is  an  essential  factor 


in  any  serious  effort  to  promote 
the  peace  and  progress  of  the 
world.”  Extract  from  Resolu 
tion  of  the  General  Assembly 
No.  59  ( 1 )  of  December  14,  1946, 
"Calling  of  an  International 
Conference  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation.” 

“The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  requests  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mission  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  Press  to  prepare, 
guided  by  Resolution  No.  59 
(  1 1  of  Dec.  14,  1946  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  a  draft  docu¬ 
mented  agenda  for  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Freedom  of  Informa 
tion,  and  to  submit  this  along 
with  proposals  concerning  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  Conference  to 
the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  and  to  the  Council." 
Resolution  adopted  by  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  on 
Mar.  28,  1947;  document  E/325.) 

5.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
items  of  the  agenda  were  placed 
there  without  a  formal  vote; 
and  members,  more  than  once, 
made  specific  demand  that  their 
views  and  their  reservations 
should  appear  in  the  summary 
record  of  the  proceedings.  It 
was,  however,  the  view  of  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  Sub- 
Commission  that  the  agenda,  as 
it  now  stands,  opens  the  way 
for  wide  and  useful  discussion 
of  all  the  main  points  contained 
in  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Conference.  It  is  also  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  substantial  majority  of . 
the  Members  that  no  agenda 
item  should  be  considered  as 
expressing  the  view  of  the  Sub- 
Commission  on  matters  of  sub¬ 
stance.  Agenda  items  are  to  be 
considered  only  as  titles  or 
headings  of  subjects  upon  which 
the  Conference  might  be  invited 
to  reach  its  own  conclusions. 

The  Provisional  Agenda 

1.  General  Discussion  on  the 
Principles  of  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  taking  into  consideration 
the  views  on  this  subject  ex 
pressed  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  Commission  on  Hu¬ 
man  Rights,  the  Sub-Commis¬ 
sion  on  Freedom  of  Information 
and  of  the  Press,  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  working  in  this  field. 

2.  Consideration  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  fundamental  principles  to 
which  the  press,  radio  and  films, 
as  media  of  information,  should 
have  regard  in  performing  their 
basic  functions  of  gathering, 
transmitting  and  disseminating 
news  and  information  without 

(a)  To  tell  the  truth  without 
prejudice  and  to  spread  knowl¬ 
edge  without  malicious  intent. 

(b)  To  facilitate  the  solution 
of  the  economic,  social  and  hu¬ 
manitarian  problems  of  the 
world  as  a  whole  through  the 
free  interchange  of  information 
bearing  on  such  problems. 

(c)  To  help  promote  respect 
for  human  rights  and  funda¬ 
mental  freedom  for  all.  without 
distiiKtion  as  to  race,  sex,  Ian 
guage,  or  religion. 

(d)  To  help  maintain  interna 
tional  peace  and  security  through 
understanding  and  co-operation 
between  peoples. 

(Note:  By  information,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  conference,  J 
is  meant  the  following  means 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  Mil 


There  are  9,273,000  people  in  Pennsylvania. 

Better  than  half — 4,800,00  to  he  exact — live  on  Main  Street. 
Main  Street  of  dozens  and  dozens  of  smaller  cities  and  towns 
under  100,000  City  Zone..  Dozens  and  dozens  of  smaller  cities 
and  towns  that  are  the  hackhonc  of  Pennsylvania’s  “buy* 
ability”  as  the  country’s  Number  Two  market-place. 

These  are  the  markets  most  advertisers  miss  too  much  of  too 
often.  Miss  them  in  magazines.  Miss  them  in  lists  that  include 
only  big  city  dailies. 


These  are  the  markets  that  offer  you  more  room  to  move  around 
in,  less  competition,  greater  attention.  These  are  the  markets 
staked  out  exclusively  by  the  hometown  dailies. 


These  are  the  markets  that  can  mean  so  much  to  you  .  .  .  they’re 
a  mighty  tempting  loaf  all  in  themselves. 


Pennsylvania's  Primary  Market 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progress  (E)  • 
Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  • 
Indiana  Gazette  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Landsdale  North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  •  Lock  Haven  Express  (E) 
•  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  • 
Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  • 
Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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— strictions  imposed  by  govern-  laws  of  libel  with  a  view  to  were  made  by  Mr.  Chafee 

UN  Parl©V  Acrenda  ments  on  persons  or  group^s  recomniending  the  removal  oi  ( United  States  of  America )  Mr 

7  j  -  wishing  to  receive  and  dissemi-  anomalies  in  the  legislation  in  Christensen  (Norway)  Mr.’  G4 

continued  from  page  io  information,  ideas  and  different  countries;  raud  (France).  Mr.  van 

.  ;  opinions  with  particular  ref-  (3)  the  study  of  the  possible  Goedhart  (Netherlands)  Mr 

of  bringing  current  situations  erence  to:  universal  adoption  of  the  right  Mackenzie  (United  Kinedomi 

and  events  to  the  knowledge  of  (j)  discrimination  by  Govern-  of  reply;  and  Mr.  Sychrava  (Czechosln 

the  public:  newspapers,  news  ments  for  political  or  other  rea-  (4»  the  study  of  the  dissemi-  vakia).  (E&P,  June  7  p  7  arwi 
periodicals,  radio  broadcasts  and  sons  in  the  provision  of  ma-  nation  through  domestic  news  99).  The  Sub-Commission  took 

news  reels.)  terials  and  facilities;  channels  of  official  denials,  par-  note  of  Part  I  of  the  paper  suh 

3.  Measures  to  Facilitate  the  (ij)  censorship;  ticularly  with  respect  to  matters  mitted  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Cruikshank 

Gathering  of  Information,  (a)  (jji)  the  requirements  of  na-  of  concern  to  another  nation.  (United  Kingdom)  (E&P  Mav 

Facilitating  the  entry,  residence,  tional  security  and  public  order;  (iv)  Encouraging  professional  31,  p.  61),  the  paper  submittpH 
movement  and  travel  of  ac-  (iv)  the  demands  of  public  bodies  concerned  with  the  col-  by  Mr.  Sychrava  ( Czechoslova” 
credited  news  personnel  (in-  decency;  lection  and  dissemination  of  in-  kia)  (E&P,  June  7  p  99)  anH 

eluding  press,  news  periodical  (y)  laws  of  libel;  formation  to  lay  down  for  them-  the  paper  submitted  by  the  Sw? 

and  radio  correspondents  and  ( vi )  ownership,  control,  ad-  selves  standards  of  professional  retariat  ( E&P,  May  31  n  5B) 

newsreel  operators).  ministration  and  availability  of  conduct  and  competence.  Members  also  noted  the*^  nm)! 

(b)  Protecting  them  against  enterprises  in  the  field  of  infor-  (v)  Studying  the  desirability  ability  of  further  such  documen 

arbitrary  expulsion.  mation.  and  the  practical  possibilities  of  tation  being  submitted  In  the 

(c)  Permitting  the  widest  pos-  (vii)  distinction  to  be  drawn  organizing  in  all  principal  news  light  of  these  considerationV 

sible  access  to  news  sources,  pri-  between  the  rights  of  corre-  centres  of  the  world  foreign  cor-  the  Sub-Commission  adiourn^' 
vate  and  official,  without  dis-  spondents,  information  agents,  respondents  corps  with  self-dis-  discussion  of  this  subject  untn 
crimination  between  nationals  etc.,  working  in  their  own  coun-  ciplinary  powers.  its  next  session.  ’’ 

and  accredited  foreign  news  per-  try  and  those  of  foreign  corre-  6.  Consideration  of  Possible  oxiAtj-T^ 

sonnel.  spondents.  Continuing  Machinery,  Prefer-  CHAPTER  V 

(d)  Eliminating  unreasonable  (b)  Recommending  means  to  ably  within  the  Framework  of  i  d  i  Items 

or  discriminatory  taxes  affect-  increase  the  amount  of  domestic  the  United  Nations,  to  Promote  .  i-  ,  with  the^  Interna- 

ing  the  operations  of  foreign  and  international  information  the  Free  Flow  of  True  Informa-  j^l^<^ornmunications 

news  agencies  and  news  person-  available  to  all  peoples,  by  tion.  Such  Machinery  Might  view  of  the  fact  that 

nel.  (i)  Improving  and  increasing  Perform  Such  Functions  as:  of  the  International 

4.  Measures  to  Facilitate  the  the  supply  of  physical  facilities,  (a)  Receiving,  considering  care  ^^ocommunications  Conference 

International  Transmission  of  such  as  printing  presses,  paper,  fully,  and  reporting  on  com-  .”ot  permit  the  Sub-Com- 
Information.  (a)  Facilitating  radio  equipment,  film  projectors  plaints  regarding  false  news,  passion  to  make  its  recommen 

agreement  on  the  progressive  and  rapid  transmission  facilities  tendentious  or  defamatory  cam  this  field  through  the 

elimination  of  peacetime  censor-  and  services,  due  consideration  paigns,  and  regarding  obstruc  o  Council, 

ship,  with  due  regard  to  the  re-  being  taken  of  the  work  being  tions  to  the  flow  of  information  oub-Commission  decided  to 

quirements  of  national  security  done  by  existing  international  and  violations  of  any  inter  request  the  Secretary-General: 

and  public  order  and  to  the  de-  organizations  active  in  this  field,  national  conventions  arising  out  ^  '3’  to  communicate  with  the 

mands  of  public  decency  and  to  (ii)  Recommending  removing  of  the  recommendations  of  the  luternational  Telecommunica 

the  laws  of  libel;  and,  insofar  os  or  alleviating  existing  tariffs,  World_  Conference  and  other  in-  „  Pf,  Union,  noting  that  the 

it  appears  impossible  to  obtain  quota  regulations,  and  exchange  ternational  agreements  operative  with  which  it  is  deal- 

the  abolition  of  all  peacetime  controls  on  the  physical  facili-  in  this  field;  this  field  are  of  particular 

censorship,  facilitating  agree-  ties  mentioned  above.  (b)  Suggesting  from  time  to  f**®  Sub-Commission: 

ments  which  will  reduce  a  num-  (iii)  Considering  the  dispro-  time  changes  in  the  provisions  to  ask  the  International 

ber  of  the  inconveniences  of  portion  existing  in  mass  media  of  any  such  conventions  or  telecommunications  Union  to 
censorship,  through  such  means  facilities  now  at  the  disposal  of  agreements,  and  publishing  ®onvey  to  the  Sub-Commission 
as  the  following:  various  countries:  and  consider-  other  recommendations  on  free-  ^ny  information  it  believes 

"1.  by  establishing  in  advance  ing  means  for  overcoming  for-  dom  of  information.  would  be  helpful  to  the  Sub- 

the  categories  of  news  subject  eign  exchange  problems  created  (c)  Continuing  study  of  the  uommission  in  its  work; 
to  previous  inspection  and  by  for  correspondents  coming  from  current  performance  of  news  ,  inform  the  Interna 

publishing  the  directions  of  the  weak  currency  countries:  agencies  and  other  processes  of  Telecom.mu.nications 

censor  announcing  forbidden  (iv)  Eliminating  monopolis-  international  information:  ‘fi®  hope  of  the  Sub 

matters;  tic,  restrictive  and  exclusive  (d)  Recommending  the  mu-  commission  that  the_  Interna 

“2.  by  carrying  out  the  censor-  practices  limiting  the  importa-  tual  study  of  the  current  work  Telecommunications 

ship  at  the  place  of  despatch  tion  and  dissemination  of  infor-  of  the  various  agencies  by  means  union  will  take  the  necessary 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  corre-  mation  for  domestic  publication,  of  mutual  visits  based  on  "bilat-  steps  to  be  represented  at  the 
spondent  concerned  so  that  he  (c)  Recommending  measures  eral  agreements  between  coun-  Jnteimational  C  o  n  f  e  r  e  n  c  e  on 

may  immediately  know  which  for  improving  the  quality  of  in-  tries.  rreedom  of  Information  in  ac 

portion  of  his  text  is  censored:  formation  in  the  direction  of  7.  Consideration  of  the  Prob-  cprdance  with  the  recommends 

“3.  by  fixing  the  charge  on  greater  accuracy,  objectivity,  lems  Involved  in  the  Establish-  tion  of  the  Sub-Cornrnission  con 
the  number  of  words  composing  comprehensiveness  and  repre-  ment  of  Information  Services  by  cerning  the  participation  of 
a  telegram  after  censorship."  sentative  character,  by  Governments,  Groups  or  Persons  Specialized  Agencies,  Inter-Gov 

(b)  Recommending  ffirough  (i)  Promoting  within  the  in  Order  to  Make  Information  ernmental  Organizations,  and 

the  Economic  and  Social  Council  limits  of  national  possibilities  Available  in  Countries  Other  Non  CJovernmental  Organiza 

to  the  International  Telecom-  the  widest  possible  interchange  than  Their  Own.  Conference, 

munications  Union  and  the  Uni-  of  correspondents  on  the  basis  (a)  Consideration  of  whether  2.  Recommendation  Regarding 
versal  Postal  Union  preferential  of  reciprocal  agreements:  the  the  facilities  and  safeguards  nec-  Newsprint  Shortage.  The  Sub¬ 
telecommunication  and  postal  training  of  correspondents  in  essary  for  the  establishment  of  Commission  passed  the  follow 
treatment  for  news  materials  by  professional  competence  and  such  information  services  might  ing  resolutions. 

all  media  to  encourage  the  standards  of  accuracy  and  fair-  best  be  assured  by  means  of  “Whereas  the  shortage  of 

widest  possible  dissemination.  ness,  and  in  knowledge  and  un-  bilateral  agreements.  newsprint  in  many  parts  of  the 

(c)  Recommending  non -dis-  derstanding  of  the  countries  8.  Consideration  of  the  pos-  world,  and  notably  in  the  war 

criminatory  transmission  rates  where  they  will  work:  and  the  sible  modes  of  action  by  which  devastated  areas,  continues  to 
and  services  for  foreign  new’s  training  of  technicians  in  the  the  recommendations  and  agree-  hamper  the  free  flow  of  infor 
agencies.  operation  of  modern  facilities.  ments  of  the  Conference  can  mation;  and 

(d)  Recommending  means  for  (ii)  Consideration  of  special  best  be  put  into  effect,  whether  “Whereas  enemy  occupation 

alleviating  economic  or  com-  facilities  reserved  for  news  per-  by  Resolutions  of  the  General  deprived  many  countries  of  that 
mercial  restrictions  on  imports  sonnel  including  privileges  of  Assembly,  International  Conven-  benefit  during  the  .war; 

of  news  material  by  all  media,  travel,  transport  and  social  se-  tions.  Bilateral  Agreements,  ac-  “The  Sub-Commission  recom- 
including  curity.  ceptance  by  States  of  model  leg-  rnends  to  the  Economic  and  So 

(i)  Existing  tariffs,  quotas,  iii)  Counteracting  false  infor-  islation  drafted  by  the  Confer-  cial  Council,  as  an  urgent  mat- 

and  exchange  controls.  mation  through  ence,  or  other  means.  ter,  that  it 

(ii)  Restrictive  or  monopol-  (1)  The  study  of  measures  “(a)  study  the  situation  now 

istic  commercial  practices.  for  counteracting  the  persistent  CHAPTER  IV  existing  in  this  respect,  due  con 

5.  Measures  to  Implement  the  spreading  of  demonstrably  false  Examination  of  the  Concept  of  sideration  being  taken  of  the 

Right  of  all  Persons  and  Peoples  or  tendentious  reports  which  Freedom  of  Information  work  being  done  by  existing  in 
to  Receive  Accurate,  Objective,  confuse  the  peoples  of  the  world,  In  accordance  with  its  terms  ternational  organization;  and 
Comprehensive  and  Representa-  aggravate  relations  between  na-  of  reference  (document  E/CN.  “(b)  consider  measures  to  al- 
tive  Information  and  the  Obliga-  tions  or  otherwise  interfere  with  4/Sub.l  2),  the  Sub  Commis-  leviate  it.” 

tions  of  the  Workers  of  the  Press  the  growth  of  international  un-  sion  began  an  examination  of  Note:  The  Draft  Report  of 
in  this  Connection.  derstanding,  peace  and  security  what  rights,  obligations  and  the  Sub-Commission  was  adopt 

(a)  With  due  regard  for  exist-  against  a  recurrence  of  Nazi,  practices  should  be  included  in  ed,  as  amended,  by  10  votes  to  ^ 

ing  laws  of  the  various  coun-  Fascist  or  Japanese  aggressions;  the  concept  of  freedom  of  In-  1,  Mr.  Lomakin  (U.S.S.R.'  dis- 

tries,  consideration  of  the  re-  (2)  the  study  of  the  various  formation.  General  statements  senting. 
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Man,  Woman  Teamed  campaigns  &  Accounts 

•  ^  _ continued  from  page  14 

As  Twin  City  Editors  ““ 


LOS  ANGELES.  Calif. —The 

Evening  Herald  and  Express. 
which  inaugurated  the  novel 
■double  cit.v  editor"  plan  in 
1944.  has  reshuffled  its  city  desk 
3gain  and  turned  up  with  a  man 
and  woman  team  to  boss  its  28 
reporters  and  nine  photograph¬ 
ers. 

Appointed  to  the  key  spots 
were  Agnes  Underwood,  mov¬ 
ing  up  from  the  assistant  city 
editors  post  to  become  first 
woman  city  editor  in  the  Hearst 
group,  and  Eddie  Krauch.  who 
was  shifted  from  the  picture 
editor  s  desk.  Designed  to  reduce 
the  pressure  on  one  person’s  di¬ 
rection  of  the  city  staff,  the  plan 
calls  for  a  morning  city  editor 
and  an  afternoon  city  ^itor  to 
handle  the  paper's  nine  editions. 

Miss  Underwood,  long  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  Herald-Express  ex¬ 
pert  on  "thrill  stories."  has  hung 
up  an  impressive  record  of  beats 
on  major  news  stories  during 
her  21  years  in  the  city  room. 
She  scooped  the  town  on  the 
death  of  Jean  Harlow  when  she 
brushed  past  hospital  attaches 
who  were  alerted  to  bar  any 
man  who  looked  like  a  reporter. 
Her  byline  has  topped  most  of 
the  big  stories  in  Los  Angeles 
from  the  infamous  Albert  Dyer 
Inglewood  kidnap  murder  case 
to  the  current  Overell  yacht 
blast  trial. 

She  has  covered  all  the  major 
Hollywood  trials,  including  the 
Charlie  Chaplin  paternity  court 
battle  and  the  Errol  Flynn  statu¬ 
tory  attack  trial;  murders,  fore.st 
fires,  plane  wrecks  by  the  score: 
the  big  funerals — John  Barry¬ 
more.  Thelma  Todd.  William  S. 
Hart  and  W.  C.  Fields. 

The  “double  standard"  on  the 
city  desk  was  announced  by 
Managing  Editor  John  B.  T. 
Campbell  in  a  bulletin  board 
memo:  "Effective  June  23.  we 
are  again  going  to  try  the  two 
city  editor  plan  which  has 
worked  reasonably  smoothly  in 
the  past.  This  time  we  will  try 
it  with  Aggie  Underwood  as 
am.  city  editor  and  Eddie 
Krauch  as  p.m.  city  editor.  Pete 
Jenkins  as  assistant  city  editor 
and  George  Robert  as  picture 
editor. 


The  Specialist' 

"One  of  our  clients  makes, 
among  other  things,  aluminum 
outhouses,"  says  an  ad  by 
Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadelphia 
advertising  agency.  "To  make 
him  and  ourselves  privy  to  his 
market,  our  research  depart¬ 
ment  undertook  a  national 
survey.  The  market  is  tre¬ 
mendous.  .  .  .  We  report  this 
assignment  because,  first,  it 
shows  our  versatility  and  be¬ 
cause,  second,  it  indicates 
that  we  can  help  even  those 
advertisers  who  persist  in  say¬ 
ing:  ‘Ah,  yes.  But  our  busi¬ 
ness,  you  see,  is  different.' " 


"This  should  work  well  as 
I  feel  sure  the  staff  will  give 
full-hearted  cooperation.  Aggie 
Underwood  has  a  world  of 
reportorial  experience  and  Ed¬ 
die  Krauch  is  an  expert  on  pic¬ 
tures  and  news  that  goes  with 
them.  Pete  Jenkins  is  solid  on 
keeping  a  balance  in  stormy 
moments. 

"A  man  and  woman  team  in 
these  executive  spots,  backed 
b.v  a  safety  man,  is  unusual  but 
follows  the  trend  of  the  times 
and  as  usual  the  Herald  Express 
is  ’first  with  the  latest.' " 

Eddie  Krauch  has  won  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  fine  picture  editor. 
Specializing  in  news  pictures 
and  startling  captions,  he  has 
a  knack  for  selecting  the  best 
art  for  the  story  and  his  captions 
bristle  with  spirit,  life  and  vi- 
talit.v. 

The  third  man  on  the  desk. 
Pete  Jenkins,  was  graduated 
from  the  copy  desk  where  he 
learned  solid  news  judgment 
in  writing  the  streamers  that 
sell  papers.  Later,  he  filled  the 
No.  1  rewrite  spots. 

■ 

Stanford  Sees 
New  Standards 

San  Francisco — Research  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA.  has  produced  a  new  kind 
of  advertising,  according  to  Al¬ 
fred  B.  Stanford,  bureau  direc 
tor. 

This  provides  a  new  key  to 
lowered  prices  through  distri¬ 
bution  economies,  Mr.  Stanford 
said.  It  is  a  product  of  Bureau 
activities  on  which  $1,000,000  is 
being  spent  this  current  year. 
Outlines  of  the  activity  were 
presented  at  meetings  of  Bureau 
members  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  representatives  here  this 
week. 

At  a  press  conference  attended 
also  by  Mr.  Jackson,  H.  C.  Bern- 
sten.  manager.  Bureau  Coast 
division,  and  Stedman  Chand¬ 
ler,  promotion  manager,  Mr. 
Stanford  said: 

"I  expect  a  fairly  radical 
change  in  advertising  to  result 
from  our  thinking.  This  is  a 
new  kind  of  advertising.  It  is 
backed  by  actual  analysis  of 
each  community  so  the  advertis¬ 
er  spends  dollars  where  he  can 
make  the  most  sales. 

"The  result  will  be  lowered 
cost  of  advertising  in  ratio  to 
sales.  Manufacturers  face  vir¬ 
tually  fixed  production  costs  and 
prices  must  be  cut  if  sales  essen¬ 
tial  to  continued  volume  produc¬ 
tion  are  maintained. " 

"Advertising  s  spectacu  1  a  r 
tactics  have  succeeded  only  be¬ 
cause  the  industry’s  youth  and 
vigor  enabled  it  to  prosper  de 
spite  wasteful  and  unscientific 
methods,”  Mr.  Stanford  observed. 
Today  it  has  grown  up  and  must 
meet  standards  of  research  and 
study;  must  cease  trying  to  sell 
raincoats  in  Yuma,  anti  freeze 
in  Southern  California;  electric 
toasters  in  areas  with  little  elec¬ 
tricity. 


So  far  no  advertising  plans 
have  been  announced  by  the 
opposition,  which  is  led  by  labor 
organizations  and  the  Oregon 
Grange. 

The  second  campaign  will  be 
on  behalf  of  the  Portland  Sym¬ 
phony  Society,  which  in  its  25th 
anniversary  year  is  organizing 
Portland’s  fir.st  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  in  nine  years.  Purpose  of 
the  ad  drive  is  to  raise  $135,000 
and  5.000  new  members.  First 
promotion  is  a  series  of  spot 
radio  announcements,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  newspaper  and  out¬ 
door.  In  addition,  local  retailers 
have  promised  to  promote  the 
campaign  in  their  regular  ads. 

H^ls  Broth'iTS 

HILLS  BROS.  CofTee.  Inc.,  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  regular,  is 
running  a  cartoon  series  in  its 
current  summer  advertising 
campaign.  The  drawings,  b.v 
Sam  Cobean,  will  run  through 
August  in  a  list  of  nearly  500 
new-;papers. 

All  the  layouts  are  built 
around  the  theme:  "Some  Like 
It  Hot — Some  Like  It  Cold — 
Everybod.v  Likes  Hills  Bros.  Cof¬ 
fee."  Each  ad — they’re  all  12- 
incher.s — is  a  divided  cartoon, 
showing  one  person  engaged  in 
some  hot  activit.v  thinking  -ibout 
a  hot  cup  of  coffee  and  another 
who  is  cold,  thinking  about  iced 
coffee. 

Portfolios  of  the  entire  series 
are  being  distributed  by  Hills 
salesmen  to  retailers,  and  blow¬ 
ups  in  color  are  being  provided. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  San 
Francisco,  is  the  agency. 

Idcrho's  ^Attractions 

BOISE.  Idaho. — Awarded  a  $38.- 

665  contract  on  a  low  bid  to 
the  state  publicity  board,  Tom 

K.  Cunning  of  Lewiston,  started 
July  1  on  a  campaign  to  publi¬ 
cize  Idaho’s  tourist  facilities. 

The  contract  marks  the  first 
step  in  a  two-year.  $100,000  cam¬ 
paign  approved  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  Other  bidders  were  Idaho 
Advertising  Agenc.v  here,  and  L. 

L.  Baldwin,  also  of  Boise. 

B.  C,  Tourist  Ads  ' 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — Advertis¬ 
ing  in  almost  40  newspapers  and 
14  magazines  for  the  promotion 
of  tourist  traffic  to  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  this  year  is  now  being 
placed  by  O'Brien  Gourlay  Ltd., 
advertising  agency  here. 

"The  Vacation  Land  That  Has 
Everything”  is  the  slogan  used 
in  the  signature  for  all  the  ads. 
The  program  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  Travel 
Bureau,  a  branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Trade  &  Industry. 

Agency  Anpointments 

H.  C.  COLE  Milling  Co..  Chester, 

Ill.,  to  Gardner  Advertising, 
St.  Louis  and  New  York;  prin¬ 
cipal  product  advertised  will  be 
Omega  wheat  flower:  account 
formerly  handled  by  J.  Walter 
Thompson.  .  .  .  Plymouth  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co..  Boston  ( rain¬ 
coats),  to  Reingold  Co. 


NewS/  Feature 
Service  Set  Up 
By  Negro  Press 

Transfer  of  all  news  service 
operations  of  Negro  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  to  an  as- 
sociation  of 
member  papers 
was  voted  by 
the  eighth  an¬ 
nual  convention 
recently  in  De¬ 
troit.  The  new 
agency,  tenta- 
tivel.v  named 
National  Negro 
Press  Associa 
tion.  will  be  .' 
non  profit  news, 
picture  and  fea 
ture  service  in¬ 
corporated  in 
♦he  District  of  Columbia. 

■Thomas  W.  Young,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer.  Norfolk 
(Va. »  Journal  and  Guide,  was 
elected  president  for  the  coming 
year:  Dowdal  W.  Davis  Jr.,  bus¬ 
iness  manager.  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Call,  vicepresident,  and 
Howard  W.  Murphy,  business 
manager.  Baltimore  Afro-Amer¬ 
ican.  secretary-treasurer.  Carter 
Wesley,  president  editor.  Hous 
ton  (Tex.)  Informer:  Frank  L. 
Stanley,  retiring  president-edi¬ 
tor.  Louisville  <Ky.)  Defender. 
and  Ira  Lewis,  retiring  vice- 
president  and  president.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Courier,  are  directors  . 

Three  affiliates  of  NNPA  met 
’at  the  same  time,  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Society,  Advertising  So¬ 
ciety  and  Editorial  Society. 

Meeting  for  the  first  time  na¬ 
tionally.  the  Editorial  Society 
of  NNPA  stressed  the  importance 
of  objective  news  reporting  and 
higher  standards  of  editorial 
practice. 

A  warning  that  circulation 
revenue  is  at  least  equal  in  im¬ 
portance  to  advertising  revenue 
was  stressed  at  the  Circulation 
Society  meeting  by  Chairman 
EllLs  F.  Corbett,  circulation 
manager.  Journal  and  Guide. 
Other  officers  elected  were 
James  H.  Murphy,  Afro-Amer¬ 
ican,  secretary;  Mrs.  Lucille 
Scott.  Atlanta  Daily  World, 
treasurer,  and  Harry  Alexander. 
Cleveland  Call  and  Post,  vice- 
chairman. 

The  Advertising  Society  voted 
resolution  supporting  the  pub¬ 
lishers'  drive  against  all  types 
of  objectionable  advertisements, 
publication  of  a  bulletin  on  ad¬ 
vertising  department  operations, 
and  annual  meetings. 

Papers  subscribing  the  neces¬ 
sary  capital  stock  for  the  pro¬ 
jected  NNPA  news  agency  are 
the  Journal  and  Guide.  Kansas 
Citv  Call.  Kansas  City  Plain- 
dealer,  Ohio  State  News.  Afro- 
American.  Louisville  Defender. 
Atlanta  World,  Call  and  Post. 
Informer.  Chicago  Defender  and 
Detroit  Tribune.  Chairman, 
pending  incorporation,  is  P.  Ber¬ 
nard  "young  Jr.,  editor-in-chief. 
Journal  and  Guide. 

The  agency  plans  absorption 
of  present  personnel  and  setup 
of  the  Publishers  Asgopiation 
News  Bureau  in  Washington. 
More  national  and  international 
coverage  for  dailies,  weeklies 
and  periodicals  is  projected. 
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PROMOTION 

Canadian  Dailies  Link 
Merchandising,  Ads 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

YOU  doubtless  have  heard  by 

now  something  about  the 
studies  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association  c  o  n  - 
ducted  recently  in  advertising 
and  merchandising  practices  in 
the  drug  field.  The  whole  story 
is  told  in  an  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative  brochure  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  CDNA  titled  "The 
Man  Who  Gummed  Up  the 
Works.”  If  you  can  possibly  get 
your  hands  on  a  copy,  by  all 
means  do  so. 

What  worried  the  CDNA  into 
making  its  studies  was  the  fact 
that  too  often  national  advertis¬ 
ing  was  urging  people  to  buy 
merchandise  which  the  druggist 
either  did  not  have  in  stock  at 
all  or  of  which  he  had  only  a 
small  supply.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  wide  gulf  between  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising.  The 
worst  feature  of  this  was  that 
frequently  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  was  unaware  of  this  gulf. 

Accordingly,  CDNA  member 
newspapers  in  18  Canadian  cities 
arranged  a  series  of  tests.  They 
took  over  display  windows  of 
100  drug  stores  for  a  period  of 
two  weeks.  They  used  these 
windows  to  promote  nationally 
advertised  seasonal  products. 
Display  cards  in  each  window 
carried  proofs  of  national  ads 
for  products  shown  in  the  win¬ 
dow  that  were  currently  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  local  newspapers. 
These  cards  carried  the  legend 
"As  Advertised  In"  followed  by 
the  name  of  the  local  paper. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  have 
the  druggist  stock  up  on  any  of 
the  advertised  items  before  this 
merchandising  test  was  made. 
The  test  was  intended  to  rhow 
normal  performance.  A  check 
by  an  independent  research  or¬ 
ganization  showed  that  the 
two-week  merchandising  effort 
boosted  sales  an  average  of 
69.8 ‘V  . 

Certainly  this  is  a  highly  satis¬ 
factory  result,  attributable  to  the 
single  simple  factor  of  coordinat 
ing  current  advertising  with  in¬ 
dividual  store  merchandising. 
But  the  CDNA  is  bothered  by 
the  fact  that  a  much  higher  re¬ 
sult  could  have  been  obtained — 
how  much  is  anybody's  guess — 
if  the  stores  had  had  sufficient 
merchandise  to  meet  the  greater 
demand. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  brochure  is  a 
chart  showing  mal-distribution — 
the  number  of  times  stores  were 
out  of  stock  of  one  or  more  sizes 
of  merchandise  when  the  re¬ 
searcher  checked  stock.  Incident¬ 
ally,  merchandise  in  short  sup¬ 
ply  was  not  included  in  these 
tests. 

As  a  result  of  these  tests, 
CDNA  member  newspapers  pro¬ 
pose  to  take  action  to  correct 
some  of  the  evils  the  studies  re¬ 
veal.  For  one  thing,  druggists' 
display  windows  will  be  used 
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one  week  in  each  month  to  fea¬ 
ture  merchandise  currently  be¬ 
ing  advertised.  This  program 
will  include  a  stock  check;  fea¬ 
turing  seasonal  merchandise; 
featuring  related  merchandise; 
featuring  currently  advertised 
merchandise. 

Community  Service 

OUTSTANDING  e.xample  of  a 

really  worthwhile  community 
service  promotion  is  the  learn- 
to-swim  campaign  just  completed 
by  the  Miami  ( Fla.  •  Herald. 
More  than  3.000  school  kids, 
from  both  public  and  parochial 
schools,  were  enrolled  in  this 
county  wide  campaign.  Of  these, 
more  than  1.000  actually  learned 
to  swim  within  the  two  weeks 
of  the  campaign.  The  others 
overcame  their  fear  of  the  water 
and  will  have  learned  to  swim 
before  summer's  end. 

Cooperating  in  this  campaign 
with  the  Herald  were  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Dade  County  Parks 
Department,  the  Miami  Recrea¬ 
tion  Department,  the  school 
board,  the  University  of  Miami, 
the  Naval  Air  Reserve,  the 
YMCA  and  a  local  transit  com¬ 
pany  and  local  pool  owners. 

The  course  started  the  week 
schools  were  out.  It  consisted 
of  an  hour's  instruction  each 
day  Monday  through  Friday. 
The  Red  Cross  will  carry  on 
through  the  rest  of  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

"For  the  first  time."  reports 
Promotion  Manager  Les  Barn¬ 
hill.  "we  were  able  to  get  all 
concerned  to  work  together.  Re¬ 
sponse  from  parents  and  stu¬ 
dents  was  overwhelming.  Al¬ 
ready  we  have  received  requests 
from  parents  for  a  repeat  next 
year." 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Inquirer 
is  cooperating  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  in  stimulating  boy 
participation  in  baseball.  The 
Inquirer  has  issued  the  Junior 
Legion  Baseball  Guide,  and 
jointly  with  the  Legion  will 
sponsor  an  all-star  baseball 
game.  The  outstanding  player  in 
this  game  will  be  the  Inquirer's 
guest,  along  with  his  father,  at 
the  World's  Series. 

Philadelphia's  two  major 
league  teams,  the  Athletics  and 
the  Phillies,  also  cooperate  in 
the  all  star  game,  and  a  group 
of  scouts  of  both  teams  select 
the  outstanding  player. 

In  the  Mail 

RALPH  E.  DYAR,  promotion 

chief  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  Review  and  Daily 
Chronicle,  reassures  us  that  Miss 
Spokane  will  continue  to  fea¬ 
ture  Indian  garb  on  her  promo¬ 
tional  trips  for  the  pa^r.  In 
her  appearances  in  trade  paper 
advertising,  too. 

“You  may  be  interested  in 
the  fact.”  he  notes,  “that  each 


of  our  trade  paper  ads  is  re¬ 
printed  for  direct  mailing  with 
special  data  on  the  reverse  side. 
It  is  also  our  practice  to  make 
supplementary  use  of  our  trade 
paper  ads  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  direct  mail  for  the  classi¬ 
fied  department."  This  is  done 
by  using  a  4-page  letterhead, 
featuring  the  ad  on  the  front 
page  along  with  a  letter,  specific 
classification  data  and  necessary 
order  blanks  contained  on  the 
inside  pages. 

"Appetites  Like  Eagles"  is  the 
engaging  and  pointed  caption  of 
a  promotion  piece  issued  by  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  which  reports 
the  Eagle's  leadership  in  retail 
grocery  advertising  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  survey  among  Brook¬ 
lyn  housewives  on  grocery  shop¬ 
ping,  and  also  reprints  the  gro¬ 
cery  ads  from  one  issue  of  the 
paper.  All  combine  to  make  an 
impressive  and  persuasive  pro¬ 
motion. 


ecLd 


Turnover  Tips' 

AS  an  added  service  to  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  food  mer¬ 
chants,  the  merchandising  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  sends  out  period¬ 
ically  a  bulletin  called  "Turn¬ 
over  Tips,"  listing  the  current 
national  advertising  schedules 
of  major  food  distributors.  This 
spurs  local  tie-in  copy. 


Driving  Tests 

IN  observance  of  Highway  Safe¬ 
ty  Week,  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  set  up  a  drivers'  clinic, 
in  cooperation  with  the  police 
department,  where  motorists 
submitted  to  tests  by  a  driver- 
ometer,  which  measures  mental 
alertness  under  driving  condi¬ 
tions. 


Trout  Contest 

THE  Athol  (Mass.)  Daily  News 
recently  sponsored  a  trout 
fishing  contest  among  students 
at  the  YMCA. 

■ 

Marbles  Program 

THE  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star  sup¬ 
plied  all  the  marbles,  except 
personal  “taws,”  for  a  circula¬ 
tion  area  tournament,  July  4, 
among  playground  children 
under  11. 


Veterans'  Activities 

Columns  in  several  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspapers  covering  vet¬ 
erans'  activities  have  become  as 
popular  as  the  “Local  Boys  in 
Service”  columns. 


IT'S  NO  NEWS 

to  thooe  who've  used  EDITOR  & 
PrBLISHER  ClassiOed  Ads  that  the 
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Newsmen  Give 
Some  Advice  at^ 


PR  Seminar 

Chicago — Midwestern  publn. 
relations  executives  attendee 
the  first  of  a  series  of  Industrie 
Seminars  last  week.  It  was  spor. 
.'ored  jointly  by  Donald  L 
Campbell  &  Associates,  public 


Whaiey  Hanna 

relations  coun.sellors;  Newcomi 
&  Sammons,  management  con 
sultants.  both  of  Chicago,  anc 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
The  debt  of  the  newspape: 
columnist  to  the  public  relation 
business  was  acknowiedged  b' 
Phil  Hanna,  Chicago  Daily  Neir, 
financial  columnist,  in  his  dis 
cussion  of  the  techniques  of  in 
dustrial  publicity. 

The  competent  public  rela 
tions  man  can  perform  a  gen 
uine  service  to  business  journai 
ism  by  providing  accurate 
newsworthy  publicity  materia 
to  the  columnist,  he  declared 
He  warned  publicists,  however, 
to  ask ;  ( 1 )  Is  item  based  on  thic 
type  of  material  the  columnist 
would  spend  his  own  time  gath 
ering  and  ( 2 ) ,  are  the  opinions 
and  facts  those  that  the  colum 
nist  would  uncover  for  himselr 
if  he  had  the  time  to  do  his  ow 
on-the-spot  research? 

Vern  Whaley,  picture  editw 
of  Chicago  Herald-Amerim 
offered  a  blunt  criticism  of  tht 
quality  of  industrial  photog 
raphy  received  by  most  news 
papers.  “Almost  90  per  cent  oi 
the  publicity  pictures  that  comt 
across  my  desk  are  good— for 
the  wastebasket ",  he  said. 

Whaley  said  rejected  picture: 
almost  invariably  lack  one  or. 
more  of  the  essentials  of  gooc 
news  photography,  news  value 
photographic  quality,  action  any 
an  idea.  | 
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N.  Y.  News  Starts 
Study  of  Market 
For  Television 

The  New  York  News,  swing¬ 
ing  into  action  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  its  new  television 
station,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  B.  O. 

Sullivan  of  the 
News  advertis¬ 
ing  department 
to  survey  the 
television  mar¬ 
ket. 

Sullivan 
joined  the  News 
in  1927.  He  has 
been  in  both  the 
national  and  lo¬ 
cal  advertising 
departments.  In  Sullivan 
1941  he  was 

loaned  to  the  Associated  Press 
for  a  survey  preliminary  to  sale 
of  AP  Service  to  radio  news 
networks. 

Rates  to  Be  Studied 

During  the  next  few  months 
Mr.  Sullivan  will  visit  television 
operations;  will  survey  the  size 
of  the  potential  market  for  com¬ 
mercial  programs,  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  plans  of  the  set- 
manufacturers,  and  study  adver¬ 
tising  rate  structures. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  granted  a  tele¬ 
vision  license  to  the  News. 
The  station  will  start  with  a 
weekly  schedule  of  approxi¬ 
mately  200  hours  and  work  up 
to  28  hours  in  the  first  year. 

'Mere  Intermission'  ' 
Doesn't  Bar  Legal  Ads 

Jackson,  Mich. — A  regularly-  i 
established  newspaper  which  i 
misses  an  edition  is  not  barred 
from  receiving  legal  advertising 
despite  a  statute  requiring  con¬ 
tinuous  publication.  Attorney 
General  Eugene  F.  Black  of 
Michigan  has  ruled  in  the  case 
of  the  River  Rouge  Herald,  a 
weekly,  which  missed  its  Jan. 

2  edition  because  of  a  newsprint 
shortage.  Declaring  the  one  j 
lapse  was  not  disqualifying. 
Black  said  “to  hold  otherwise  I 
would  be  a  far  too  strained  con¬ 
struction  of  the  statute  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Mere  intermission  is  not 
interruption.” 


School  Plan 

continued  from  page  7 


and  be  fortified  against  "isms’.” 

When  criticism  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  and  press  is  encountered, 
he  advised,  “be  prepared  with 
counter  arguments  so  that  our 
journalism  students,  the  publish¬ 
ers,  editors,  and  writers  of  to¬ 
morrow,  will  be  forearmed 
against  the  nation's  internal  and 
external  adversaries  and  plenti¬ 
fully  supplied  with  the  kind  of 
ammunition  which  becomes 
withering  fire  against  blatant 
tyrants  and  fifth-column  ter¬ 
mites." 

Better  Courses  Needed 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in 
recent  years,  Reed  declared,  for 
most  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  including  some  depart¬ 
ments  and  schools  of  journalism 
not  to  stress  sufficiently  the  Bill 
of  Rights  of  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution,  particularly  the  First 
Amendment. 


“Better  courses  in  United 
States  history — not  alone  politi¬ 
cal,  but  social  and  economic  — 
should  be  required.  The  history 
of  American  journalism  should 
be  taught  with  special  reference 
to  the  interrelationship  between 
the  growth  of  the  nation  and  the 
development  of  the  press. 

“Never  has  an  American 
soldier  returning  from  service 
in  some  foreign  land  failed  to 
declare  with  positive  conviction 
that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  the  best  on 
every  count.  This  mighty  truth 
must  never  for  a  day  be  ignored 
or  slighted  in  our  classrooms. 
Study  every  ‘ism’  under  the 
sun,  of  course,  but  never  neglect 
to  show  that  the  United  States 
Constitution,  as  Gladstone 
wrote,  is  the  most  remarkable 
work  ...  in  modern  times  to 
have  been  produced  by  the 
human  intellect  ...  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  political  affairs'." 

Journalism  students.  Reed  de¬ 
clared.  must  be  so  indoctrinated 
with  America’s  first-principles 


that  when  they  move  from  our 
schools  to  the  newspaper  offices 
throughout  the  land  we  shall 
know  that  the  American  press 
will  continue  in  safe  hands. 

“If  we  as  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  fail,  then  our  students  are 
likely  to  fail.  And  if  the  mak¬ 
ers  of  tomorrow’s  newspapers 
fail,  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  will  fail." 

Simmons  New  President 

Officers  elected  by  the  group 
for  the  next  biennial  term  were 
George  E.  Simmons,  head  of  the 
department  of  journalism,  Tu- 
lane  university,  president; 
Dwight  Bentel,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism.  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  State  College, 
vicepresident:  F.  L.  MacDonald, 
director  of  the  department  of 
journalism,  Texas  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Next  annual  conference  of  the 
society  will  take  place  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  the  third  week  in  June, 
1948. 


HOW  LIFE  INSURANCE  DOLLARS 
WORK  FOR  THE  COOO  Of  WB  NATiOH 


The  primary  function  of  The 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  is  to  provide  financial 
protection  for  its  large  family  of 
lx))icyholders,  at  the  lowest  ix)s- 
sible  cost.  In  fulfilling  that  obliga¬ 
tion,  the  money  which  is  entrusted 
to  the  Company  does  not  remain 
idle  in  a  dusty  vault.  It  is  invested 
im.m.ediately  to  earn  m.oney,  and 
thus  helps  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
insurance. 

The  funds  are  invested  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  ...  in  home 
and  farm  mortgages,  in  housing 


developments,  in  public  works,  in 
local  industries,  in  transportation 
systems,  and  in  governm.ent. bonds. 

Thus,  wliile  our  policyholders  are 
providing  financial  protection  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  they 
also  are  helping  to  provide  new 
hom.es  for  others,  light  and  heat 
for  those  homes,  schools,  churches, 
tunnels  and  bridges,  railroads  and 
highways  across  our  land. 

In  this  vital  way.  Life  Insurance 
Dollars  Work  For  The  Good  Of 
The  Nation,  by  helping  to  build 
a  better  and  stronger  America. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 


Alexarrdsr  E.  Patterson,  President 
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Among  Ad  Folk: 

Jerry  Huff 

continued  from  page  18 

line  on  a  daily  newspaper. 

Along  about  this  time  in  the 
agency  afternoon,  alt  you  need 
is  a  good  stiff  upper  sense  of 
humor,  she  said. 

■'Then  the  clients’  whims  and 
unreasonable  attitudes  can  be 
swallowed  with  the  next  cock¬ 
tail." 

She  laughed.  She  has  a  quick, 
soft  laugh  that  is  aimost  not  a 
laugh  at  all.  It  s  as  ev’asive  as 
an  illusion. 

i  Ad — 300  Replies 
“We  had  one  2-inch  ad  that 
we  placed  in  only  one  news 
paper.  I  forget  which  one.  The 
ad  pulled  300  replies.  The  same 
advertiser,  one  of  our  happier 
ones,  spent  $2,000  on  a  resort 
ad  during  the  season  and  got 
more  than  5.000  replies." 

Shades  of  the  power  of  the 
(advertising!  pressi 
Miss  Jerry,  who  is  making 
quite  a  career  out  of  this  thing 
but  swears  she  is  no  career  gal. 
considers  buying  space  from 
these  angles:  product,  locality 
and  potential  buyers. 

She  suggests  to  the  clients  the 
newspapers  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  that  will  most  effectively 
sell  their  products.  That’s  the 
trick  of  it — knowing  where  the 
market  is.  she  said.  The  com¬ 
petent  media  director  should  be 
alert  to  the  various  ad  tech¬ 
niques  and  the  technological  and 
social  changes  too.  our  Texan 
added.  This  insures  intelligent 
buying. 

"I  pick  the  newspaper  for  the 
product  according  to  the  news¬ 
papers  type  of  readers  and  its 
circulation  and  locality.  As  a 
for  instance,  you  wouldn’t  try  to 
sell  a  novelty  in  Esquire  or 
liquor  in  the  prohibitionist’s 
.iournal,  if  there  is  such  a  jour¬ 
nal. 

"There  isn’t  really  anything 
too  difficult  about  the  job.  You 
handle  ranch  owners  one  way 
and  those  happy-go  lucky  cow¬ 
boys  another.” 

With  that  bit  of  southwestern 
wisdom.  Miss  Jerry  mounted  her 
saddle,  said  so-long.  podner,  and 
rode  into  her  office,  with  that 
evasive  smile  on  her  lips  and 
bent  on  hitting  the  long  trail  to 
one  of  her  ranch  accounts. 

Home  Economist 
MRS.  GERTRUDE  WILKINSON 
has  been  appointed  home 
economist  with  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan.  Inc..  New  York  City.  She 
was  former  food  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal  American  and 
home  economist  for  the  Frances 
H.  Leggett  Co. 

W^llrrch  to  KFC&G 
MILES  A.  WALLACH  is  now 
with  Kastor,  Farrell.  Chesley 
&  Gifford.  Inc.,  as  assistant  re¬ 
search  director.  He  comes  from 
Whitehall  Pharmacal  Co. 

McDermott  with  WH&W 
THOMAS  J.  MCDERMOTT,  for¬ 
mer  production  manager  of 
Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  has  gone  over  to  the  New 
York  office  of  Wilson,  Haight  & 
Welch.  Inc.,  where  he  will  be  in 
charge  of  production. 


y  IP. 


Crrvell  Appointed 
RICHARD  W.  CAVELL  has  been 
added  to  the  expanding  mer¬ 
chandising  dept,  of  Brooke. 
Smith.  French  &  Dorrance.  Inc.. 
Detroit  and  New  York.  Cavell 
comes  from  the  U.S.  Rubber  Co., 
was  with  the  Detroit  (  Mich.  i 
Free  Press,  and  has  had  a  va 
riety  of  experience  in  the  na 
tional  advertising  field. 

Crenshaw  Joins  H&K 
RUSSELL  K.  CRENSHAW  has 
become  director  of  re.search 
for  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc.,  public 
relations  counsel.  He  recently 
resigned  as  veepce  and  director 
of  Management  Planning.  Inc. 


Bendix  Names  Roberts 
STEWART  ROBERTS  is  now 
director  of  advertising-sales 
promotion  with  Bendix  Home 
Appliances,  Inc.  Experienced  in 
advertising,  merchandising  and 
sales,  Roberts  went  to  Bendix 
after  3  yrs.  with  United  Wall¬ 
paper  Co.  as  veepee  in  charge 
of  the  trimz  division.  He  began 
his  career  in  the  merchandising 
dept,  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner. 

Shevio  Is  Art  Director 
RITA  STIER  SHEVLO  is  serv¬ 
ing  the  Chernow  Co.,  Inc.,  as 
veepee  and  director  of  the  art 
dept.  She  had  been  associated 
with  Erlich  &  Neuwirth  and  Irv¬ 
ing  Serwer  in  the  same  capacity. 

Hansen  Transferred 
JOHN  HANSEN,  account  exec., 
Knollin  agency.  San  Francisco, 
has  been  moved  to  the  firm’s  Los 
Angeles  office,  where  he  will 
continue  the  same  work. 

Ravbum  to  K&E 
WILLIAM  RAYBURN  is  now 
with  the  copy  dept,  of  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt,  Inc..  New  York  City. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  pro¬ 
motion  dept,  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  and 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 

Rockwell  Quits  Liberty 
HOMER  ROCKWELL  has  re 
signed  as  veepee  and  ad  di¬ 
rector  of  Liberty  magazine.  His 


future  plans  have  not  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Tohnson  Peru-bound 

IRVIN  MONTE  JOHNSON  has 

left  the  Minneapolis  office 
of  McCann-Erickson  for  Lima, 
Peru,  where  he  will  become  a 
member  of  the  firm’s  staff  there. 
He  will  be  in  charge  of  art  and 
production. 

In  New  Spots 

PAUL  E.  NEWMAN,  former 

head  of  a  Los  Angeles  agency 
bearing  his  name,  has  joined 
Kudner  Agency.  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  as  part  of  the  creative 
board.  He  started  his  career  in 
Chicago,  and  was  veepee  of 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co..  Inc.,  in 
1935. 

Helen  McK.ay.  ex  -  J.  W. 
Thompson,  is  with  the  copy  staff 
of  Buchanan  &  Co..  Inc..  New 
York  City.  She  will  work  on 
cosmetic,  clothing  and  other 
accounts. 

George  R.  Koebel.  lately  of 
Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap  As- 
sociate.s.  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  has 
stepped  over  to  Duffy  &  Fabry, 
Inc.,  that  city.  He’ll  be  an  ac¬ 
count  exec. 

Jame.s  Irving,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  to  the  contact  dept,  of 
Gray  &  Rogers.  Philadelphia. 

Charles  A.  Quinn  and  Rob 
ERT  M.  Glass  are  new  account 
execs  of  the  Dorville  Corp.,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

Allen  H.  Rafferty  has  joined 
Hugh  H.  Graham  &  Associates. 
Inc.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Adr.ain  Gambet  is  working 
with  R.  W.  Webster  agency.  Los 
Angeles. 

Charles  M.  Wilds,  former 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan-er.  has  moved 
into  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  as 
radio  time  buyer. 

Veda  Clark  has  been  added 
to  the  copy  dept,  of  H.  B.  Hum 
phrey  Co. 

Agency  Scoreboard 

THE  FIRST  ad  agency  exhibit  of 

a  "new  art  form”  using  metal 
type  rules  and  decorations  for 
creating  illustrations,  was  held 
recently  at  the  New  York  office 
of  Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger,  Inc. 
Thirty  examples  of  the  new 
technique  were  shown  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  agency’s  art  dept, 
with  the  new  method  and  to 
show  the  possible  applications 
of  it  to  commercial  art.  The  pic¬ 
tures  are  made  by  assembling 
thousands  of  pieces  of  metal 
type  rules  and  decorations  into 
the  predetermined  designs. 

Ted  Cate  has  resigned  as  ad 
director  of  Western  Air  Lines  to 
form  his  own  agency  business. 
He  had  been  in  the  air  trans¬ 
port  ad  business  for  14  years. 
He  is  credited  with  packaging 
the  first  all-expense  air  tours. 
It  is  reported  that  his  resigna¬ 
tion  will  result  in  a  consoiida- 
tion  of  Western’s  publicity  and 
ad  depts..  to  be  headed  by 
Kenneth  E.  Allen.  Cate’s  new 
firm  will  be  called  Cate  &  Mc- 
Glone. 

Cudahy  Packing  Co.  an¬ 
nounces  that  from  now  on  one 
general  ad  dept,  will  handle  all 
company  ad  matters.  L.  G. 
Tremblay  heads  this  new  dept. 
He’ll  be  assisted  by  William 
Weber.  They  have  both  been 
with  the  company  for  30  years. 


Job  Wanted 

Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia 
department  store,  ran  a  lull- 
page  semi-institutional  ad  in 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
headlined  "We  supply  every¬ 
thing  for  baby  .  .  .  except  the 
sitter!"  It  brought  customers 
to  the  baby  departments  but, 
more  than  that,  it  brought  to 
the  personnel  office  a  flood  of 
letters  from  teen-agers  offering 
to  fill  the  gap.  The  ad  was  the 
first  of  a  series  which  will  tell 
about  new  services,  special 
departments  and  store  im¬ 
provements, 

Murphy,  Gapp  Open 
Ag'ency  in  Meadville 

Meadville,  Pa. — Formation  of 
a  new  advertising  agency,  Mur¬ 
phy  and  Gapp  Advertising,  is 
announced  by  Donald  W.  Gapp 
and  Robert  L.  Murphy  of  Mead- 
yille. 

Murphy  and  Gapp  planned  to 
leave  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Tribune  Newspa¬ 
pers  to  set  up  the  agency,  which 
will  specialize  in  bank  adver¬ 
tising  and  bank  and  industrial 
public  relations  programs. 

Murphy  came  to  the  Tribune 
Newspapers  in  1942  and  won  na¬ 
tional  recognition  for  his  war- 
bond  promotions  and  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  for  the  Mead¬ 
ville  banks.  Gapp  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Tribune 
Newspapers  the  last  15  years. 

■ 

Officers  Re-elected 
By  Weeklies'  Group 

At  a  meeting  of  Newspaper 
Advertising  Service,  Inc.,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  serving  5,600  weekly 
newspapers,  recently  in  New 
York,  officers  were  re-elected. 
Raymond  B.  Howard,  Madison 
Press,  London,  O.,  is  president; 
Edwin  F.  Abels,  the  Outlook. 
Lawrence.  Kans.,  vice-president, 
and  Don  Eck,  Chicago,  treasurer 
and  general  manager. 

Charles  E.  Moreau,  Indepen¬ 
dent  Press,  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
was  elected  secretary  succeed¬ 
ing  C.  W.  Brown,  Enterprise, 
Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
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Dr.  Bush  Uses 
Guided  Method 
In  Reader  Tests 

San  Francisco — The  partially- 
guided  interview  in  newspaper 
recognition  studies  generally  ob¬ 
tains  higher  scores  than  the  un¬ 
guided  interview. 

This  is  the  finding  of  Dr. 
Chilton  R.  Bush,  of  Stanford 
University,  in  an  experiment 
conducted  in  connection  with 
his  third  series  of  readership 
studies  for  the  Hometown  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Promo¬ 
tion  Committee. 

Of  325  items  in  the  Alhambra 
(Calif.)  Post  -  Advocate,  63^r 
were  found  to  yield  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  scores  by  the  par¬ 
tially-guided  method  of  inter¬ 
viewing.  2'^r  were  higher  by 
the  unguided  method,  and  35'; 
were  not  statistically  significant 
at  the  5'^r  confidence  level  ( i.e., 
95  times  in  100). 

Instructions  Vary 

One  set  of  interviewers  was 
instructed  to  point  to  the  sep¬ 
arate  items  in  the  first  two  col¬ 
umns  of  pages  1  and  2.  The 
other  set  was  instructed  merely 
to  ask,  “Did  you  happen  to  read 
or  see  anything  on  this  page?’’ 

The  Stanford  professor  has 
used  the  partially-guided  method 
of  interviewing  in  all  of  the 
studies  he  has  made  for  the 
Committee  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  reader  should  have 
some  orientation  for  the  inter¬ 


view.  Otherwise,  he  reasons,  > 
the  respondent  may  not  peruse 
the  paper  during  the  interview  ' 
in  a  systematic  manner.  ! 

One  news  story  on  page  1  was 
70 '’r  higher  by  the  partially- 
guided  method,  and  one  national  , 
ad  was  128'"r  higher,  ' 

In  every  instance  except  six.  ! 
when  the  scores  were  not  sta¬ 
tistically  different,  the  partially-  I 
guided  method  obtained  higher  I 
scores  for  local  display  ads. 

Comics  yielded  no  significant-  ' 
ly  different  scores,  but  the  par¬ 
tially-guided  method  obtained  [ 
higher  scores  in  general  for  pic-  | 
tures  and  picture  captions. 

Little  Difference  in  Classified 
Little  difference  was  found ; 
with  respect  to  classified  ads.  | 
There  is  some  evidence.  Dr. 
Bush  says,  to  sustain  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  the  unguided  in-  ' 
terview  will  yield  a  higher 
score  for  certain  news  stories  at 
the  optical  center  of  the  page, 
although  further  experimenta¬ 
tion  is  needed  to  establish  the 
finding  conclusively.  I 

By  his  readership  studies.  Dr. 
Bush  has  given  a  new  interpre¬ 
tation  to  milline  rates  as  the.v 
relate  to  small  newspapers.  He 
has  found  that  the  difference  in  j 
milline  rates  for  metropolitan 
and  small  dailies  is  at  least ' 
equalized  by  the  higher  reader- 
ship  scores  of  the  latter.  Appar¬ 
ently  several  factors  cause  these 
differences,  but  the  main  one 
seems  to  be  that  small  dailies 
have  only  200-300  items  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  average  of  500  : 
items  in  the  metropolitan 
papers. 


'the  Gopy  is  goln^  to  be  late  a^aio  I 


Jobs  have  a  way  of  netting  delayed  —  hut  the  speed  of 
Air  Express  can  make  up  this  lost  time  for  \ou.  Air  Express 
helps  \ou  make  every  closing  dale.  Use  it  to  rush  layouts 
and  copy  to  clients  at  speeds  up  to  5  miles  a  minute  —  get 
elect  ros  to  puhlications  pronto  —  deliver  display  pieces 
u/ie/i  they're  needed,  not  days  later.  You'll  find  this  speedy, 
inexpensive  service  really  pays. 

Even  coast-to-coast  shipments  overnight  are  now  routine 
with  Air  Exjiress.  .And  with  higger  and  faster  planes  going 
into  Airline  service  today.  Air  Express  is  a  better  value  than 
ever.  For  fastest  resulls,use  the  speed  of  Air  Express  regularly, 

Speclfjj  Air  B(press-it^  Good  Business 

•  I.ow  rates  —  special  pick-up  and  delivery  in  principal  U.S. 
towns  and  cities  at  no  extra  cost. 

•  Moves  on  all  flights  of  all  Scheduled  Airlines. 

•  -Air-rail  between  22.000  off-airline  offices. 

•  Direct  air  service  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries. 

Just  phone  your  local  .Air  Express  Division.  Railway  Express 
Agency,  for  fast  shi|»ping  action  . . .  \\  rite  today  for  Schedule  of 
Domestic  and  International  Rates.  Address  Air  Express.  230  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  17.  Or  ask  for  it  at  any  Airline  or  Railway 
Express  Office.  Air  Express  Division.  Railway  Express  Agency, 
representing  the  Airlines  of  the  United  States. 


Fastest  delivery— at  low  rates 

Electros  (\vt.  50  lbs.)  had  to  get  from 
Chicago  to  Dallas  in  a  rush.  Picked 
up  the  3r<l,  ilelivered  to  consignee 
11  A..M.  the  fill  —  795  miles  away. 
Air  Express  charge  only  $12.28! 
Other  VNciglits.  any  distance,  simi¬ 
larly  inexpensive  and  fast. 
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Daily’s  Ad  Chief  Gives 
Classified  Appraisal 

By  John  F.  Lewis 

Advertising  Director,  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 


( Part  of  a  talk  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers.  June  25.  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn. ) 

IN  SPITE  of  all  the  beautiful 

things  that  have  been  written 
and  spoken  about  the  reader  in¬ 
terest  of  classified,  its  circula¬ 
tion  value  and  its  power  to 
cement  readers  to  the  paper, 
I  am  afraid  today’s  publishers 
are  pretty  generally  inclined  to 
judge  classified  in  terms  of  the 
symphony  it  plays  on  the  cash 
register — not  because  publish¬ 
ers  have  lost  their  appreciation 
of  the  wider  responsibilities  of 
classified,  but  with  newsprint  at 
$91  a  ton  quoted  and  $250  over 
Louie's  back  room  bar,  and  with 
compositors  making  more  than 
some  classified  managers,  the 
publisher  can’t  escape  realism 
and  expediency. 

$192,000,000  Estimate 

I  haven’t  been  able  to  find 
any  actual  dollar  volume  report 
on  classified  for  1946.  but  we  can 
arrive  at  a  reasonable  figure. 
The  Bureau  estimates  that  news¬ 
papers  received  $963,000,000  in 
advertising  revenue  for  1946. 
Conservatively,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  should  represent  20 of 
the  total  or  $192,000,000.  It  fol¬ 
lows  then  that  classified  this 
year  should  produce  over  $200,- 
000.000.  When  we  consider  that 
in  the  10  year  period  from  1937 
through  1946,  all  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  averaged 
$184,000,000  a  year,  it  is  obvious 
that  classified  has  grown  up. 

Yes,  the  average  publisher  is 
quite  conscious  of  classified  as  a 
great  source  of  revenue — and  he 
doesn't  have  to  worry  about  the 
size  of  the  news  hole  in  relation 
to  advertising  volume  in  dealing 
with  his  classified.  It’s  just 
packed  in  like  so  many  nice 
green  dollar  bills. 

Back  as  late  as  the  Civil  War 
days,  classified  revenue  was  a 
by-product.  The  news  interest  of 
ads  was  paramount.  Today  the 
situation  is  reversed — the  tail 
is  wagging  the  dog.  A  little  over 
a  half  century  ago.  many  papers 
were  still  running  want  ads  free 
because  of  the'  great  reader  in¬ 
terest  they  added  to  the  columns 
of  the  local  Gazette.  Typical  of 
this  is  the  ad  from  the  Pioneer 
Press  of  August  12.  1865,  which 
read  as  follows: 

COW  FOUND— A  large  red 
cow  and  calf  were  found  in 
Winslows  Addition  about  the 
14th  of  July.  Inquire  at  this 
office. 

They  don’t  say  which  office  but 
probably  meant  the  newspaper 
or  the  barn.  Other  ads  had  to 
do  with  Lost  &  Found,  run  away 
slaves,  boarding  and  other  items 
of  general  concern  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  those  days  of  difficult 
communication,  one  person’s 
business  was  everyone’s  business 
and  ads  recounting  losses,  op¬ 
portunities  or  homely  little  per- 
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sonal  items  were  of  more  con¬ 
cern  than  wars  and  politics  in 
distant  lands,  holding  little  sig¬ 
nificance  to  a  frontier  people. 

Relegated  to  Back  of  Paper 

As  communities  thrived  and 
developed  and  new  needs  arose, 
want  ads  became  disassociated 
from  so-called  display.  They 
were  so  generally  used  by  the 
readers  that  publishers  did  not 
have  to  feature  them.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  they  felt  the  want  ads  could 
be  relegated  to  the  back  of  the 
paper  and  still  hold  their  own 
reader  interest.  About  this  time 
smart  publishers  became  con¬ 
scious  of  the  revenue  possibili¬ 
ties  of  classified.  The  competi¬ 
tion  for  classified  business  was 
underway.  It  wasn’t  long  before 
the  Association  of  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  was  born  and 
classified  was  heading  into  the 
great  era  that  we  have  all  wit¬ 
nessed. 

The  fact  that  classified  has 
grown  to  its  present  magnitude 
without  news  or  editorial  sup¬ 
port  mixed  in  with  it  emphasizes 
the  tremendous  hold  it  has  on 
the  public.  In  going  through 
some  of  the  books  of  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  addition  of  car¬ 
toons  or  comic  strips  or  other 
editorial  features  does  not  ma¬ 
terially  change  the  general  read¬ 
ership  of  the  classified  sections. 
I  don’t  mean  to  slight  cartoons 
or  strips  on  want  ad  pages.  It  is 
quite  possible  they  attract  read¬ 
ers  who  may  accustom  them¬ 
selves  to  the  section  and  get  the 
want  ad  reading  habit  but,  by 
and  large,  well  organized  classi¬ 
fied  sections  enjoy  a  fairly  stable 
and  comparable  reader  attention, 
classification  by  classification. 

The  editor  doesn’t  have  to  be 
concerned  about  classified  read¬ 
ership.  He  has  got  to  rack  his 
brain  to  build  up  page  6.  8,  9.  10. 
etc.,  but  the  good  old  classified 
section  just  creates  its  own  au¬ 
dience  and  goes  on  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  newspaper’s  indispens¬ 
ability  to  thousands  of  readers. 

In  these  days  of  great  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  newspaper  industry, 
the  sorely  beset  publisher's  esti¬ 
mate  of  classified’s  relative 
value  from  the  standpoint  of 
revenue  or  reader  interest  varies 
somewhat  in  accordance  with  his 
newsprint  supply. 

Training  for  Solicitors 

To  the  advertising  director, 
classified  is  linage  and  revenue. 
If  he  served  his  sentence  as 
classified  manager,  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  inherent  value  of 
classified  may  be  more  under¬ 
standing  than  that  of  his  mer¬ 
cenary  contemporaries. 

Practically  all  advertising 
managers,  however,  are  agreed 
on  the  value  of  one  by-product 
of  classified.  That  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  classified  presents  as 
a  training  ground  for  solicitors. 
Here  on  our  paper  we  would 


Directors  of  ANCAM  pictured  at  St.  Paul  are,  seated,  left  to  right: 
C.  C.  Armstrong,  New  York  Post;  Mack  Smythe,  Jackson  (Miss.) 
News;  Arthur  Mochel,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen;  Leslie  J.  Cummings, 
Vancouver  B.  C.)  Province.  Standing:  James  B.  Martin,  Charleston 
(W,  Va.)  Mail;  H.  J.  Bendinger,  Milwaukee  Journal;  Tom  Houghnon, 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press;  Bob  Myers.  Indianapolis  News, 
and  Paul  Fitchner,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 


weigh  the  matter  very  care¬ 
fully  before  hiring  a  solicitor 
who  had  not  graduated  from  the 
great  training  school  of  classi¬ 
fied.  The  fundamental  nature  of 
selling  quick  results,  the  close 
feel  of  the  advertising  impact, 
the  repeated  contact  with  the 
man  who  pays  the  bill,  the  raw 
exposure  through  trial  and  error, 
the  painstaking  corrections  and 
sales  meetings  where  a  patient 
appreciation  of  a  novice’s  short¬ 
comings  can  mold  sales  char¬ 
acter — these  are  the  ingredients 
in  the  education  crucible  from 
which  great  advertising  men 
emerge. 

Here  in  St.  Paul,  we  rarely  go 
beyond  our  own  classified  de¬ 
partment  to  select  display  sales¬ 
men.  During  the  wartime  period, 
however,  we  were  forced  to  up¬ 
set  our  training  routine  to  some 
extent.  We  found  that  almost 
every  time  we  interviewed  an 
outstanding  prospect  for  a  sales 
job,  classifi^  training  .showed 
up  in  his  background.  Without 
the  fundamentals  of  advertising 
and  selling  which  you  people 
drill  into  your  young  m6n,  our 
retail  and  national  sales  forces 
would  be  ill  equipped  to  combat 
the  pressure  of  other  media. 

Yes.  most  advertising  man¬ 
agers  have  full  appreciation  of 
classified.  Maybe  they  have  per¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  develop  a 
superiority  complex  in  relation 
to  classified.  Maybe  the  traffic  in 
full  page  ads  has  dulled  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  2-liners.  Maybe  the 
realization  that  their  capable 
classified  managers  could  do 
their  own  job  a  little  better, 
possibly  these  are  the  reactions 
of  some  of  the  advertising  man¬ 
agers. 

The  vast  majority  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  managers, 
however,  have  great  respect  for 
the  things  that  are  done  in 
classified.  They  wonder  how  you 
people  have  the  patience  to  stick 
at  the  never  ending  job  of  piling 
line  on  line  to  build  a  healthy 
classified  structure.  We  envy 
your  perseverance  in  training 
your  people.  We  admire  your 
understanding  of  the  vast  detail 


that  comprises  the  classified 
operation.  Ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  the  publishers  and  adver¬ 
tising  managers  of  .America 
salute  the  sections  you  repre¬ 
sent  and  you  as  individuals,  the 
hardest  working  group  in  the 
newspaper  family. 


CAM  Had  a  Hand 
In  Ad  Club's  Award 

Akron,  O. — Akron’s  advertising 

fraternity  is  proud  of  Robert 
Wheeler,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the 
Beacon  Journal. 

An  idea 
worked  out  by 
h  i  s  committee 
brought  first 
prize  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of 
Akron  in  the 
A  dvertising 
Federation  of 
America  compe¬ 
tition  among 
clubs  in  cities 
under  300,000 
population.  Wheeler 

"The  program  was  entitled, 
“Promoting  a  Better  Under¬ 
standing  of  the  Power  of  Adver¬ 
tising.”  Inaugurated  in  October, 
1946,  it  carried  the  message  to 
labor  groups,  schools,  women’s 
clubs  and  trade  associations. 

The  Beacon  Journal  partici¬ 
pated  directly  in  the  program  by 
distributing  questionnaires  to 
plant  visitors.  Before  the  tour, 
a  representative  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  spoke  to  the  group  and 
asked  members  to  clip  out  an 
ad,  attach  it  to  the  questionnaire 
and  turn  it  in  at  the  newspaper 
office. 

Copies  of  current  public  serv¬ 
ice  campaigns  have  been  sent  to 
English  teachers  in  high  schools 
with  the  request  that  they  be 
posted  on  the  class  bulletin 
board. 


Tabloid  for  Realtors 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — The  Fort 
Worth  Press  printed  an  8-page 
tabloid  real  estate  section  June 
12  on  occasion  of  a  state  wide 
realtors’  convention. 
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I  2  Women  Among  11 
‘  Nieman  Fellows  Named 
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CAMBRIDGE.  Mass.  —  Two 

women,  three  foreign  corre 
ipondents  and  three  labor  re¬ 
porters  are  among  the  11  news¬ 
papermen  awarded  Nieman 
Fellowships  at  Harvard  for  the 
college  year  starting  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

They  make  the  10th  group  of 
Nieman  Fellows  appointed  by 


Lois  Sager 

the  Nieman  Foundation  under 
the  will  of  Agnes  Wahl  Nieman, 
in  honor  of  her  husband.  Lucius 
W.  Nieman.  late  publisher  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal. 
A  Fellowship  entitles  the  holder 
to  a  year  of  residence  at  Har¬ 
vard.  on  leave  of  absence  from 
his  newspaper  work,  to  follow 
studies  of  his  own  choice. 

The  1947  Fellows  are: 

Charles  W.  Gilmore,  30,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  reporter  in  At¬ 
lanta.  Ga.,  to  study  political 
economy  and  labor  relations.  His 
newspaper  service  began  with 
the  Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Constitution 
in  1938.  He  has  been  with  the 
AP  since  1941  except  for  three 
years  in  the  Navy  where  he  was 
a  communications  officer  and 
public  information  officer. 

Robert  W.  Glasgow,  31,  re¬ 
porter,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  to  study  labor  relations  and 
economics.  A  native  of  Arkan¬ 
sas.  he  began  newspaper  work 
there  in  1936  and  served  on 
Arkansas  papers  until  he  joined 
the  Herald  Tribune  staff  in  1942. 

Lester  H.  Grant,  34.  reporter. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  to 
study  medicine  and  science.  He 

iis  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California  and  served  on 
newspapers  in  California  and 
Washington. 

Rebecca  F.  Gross,  editor  of 
Lock  Haven  ( Pa. )  Express,  to 
study  social  relations  and  public 
opinion.  She  started  newspaper 
before  she  went  to  college 
ond  has  been  with  the  Express 
since  1928.  its  editor  since  1931. 
ohe  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy  from  1943-45. 

Carl  W.  Larsen,  28,  rewrite 
Mn,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Times,  to 
political  economy  and 
awr  relations.  He  was  manag- 
*  ^*tor  of  the  Paris  edition 
Of  Stars  &  Stripes  and  after  the 


war  served  the  United  Press  as 
Scandinavian  news  manager  in 
Stockholm  before  returning  to 
the  Chicago  Times. 

Justin  G.  McCarthy,  Jr..  32. 
reporter,  Chicago  Sun.  to  study 
labor  relations  and  economics. 
He  began  newspaper  work  with 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  1935, 
joined  the  Chicago  Sun  staff  in 
1943. 

Walter  G.  Rundle.  40.  China 
manager.  United  Press,  to  study 
political  economy  and  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  After  early 
newspaper  work  in  Nebraska,  he 
joined  U.P.  in  1929. 

Lois  Sager,  reporter,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News,  to  study  modern 
history  and  international  rela¬ 
tions.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  in  1939,  Miss 
Sager  has  been  on  the  Dallas 
News  since  1943.  In  1945  .she 
spent  five  months  on  a  post-war 
assignment  in  Europe,  and  has 
since  spent  much  of  her  time  on 
assignment  to  the  United  Na 
tions. 

China  Correspondent 

Robert  M.  Shaplen,  30,  chief, 
Shanghai  bureau.  Newsweek,  to 
study  China  and  Southeast  Asia. 
He  was  with  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  from  1937  to  1943. 
He  served  as  Pacific  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Newsweek. 

Walter  H.  Waggoner,  29.  po¬ 
litical  writer.  New  York  Times 
Washington  Bureau,  to  study 
history  and  government.  He  be¬ 
came  a  Washington  reporter  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  1941 
and  has  served  the  Times  in 
Washington  since  1944. 

George  Weller,  39,  foreign 
correspondent,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  to  study  political  econ¬ 
omy,  international  relations  and 
history.  A  native  of  Boston  and 
graduate  of  Harvard,  Weller  first 
became  a  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times  in  the 
Balkans  in  1932.  He  has  served 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  abroad 
since  1940.  For  distinguished 
war  correspondence  he  received 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1943. 

■ 

How  to  Be  Advertised, 
Though  Ignored 

Pueblo,  Colo. — Asserting  that 
their  section  of  the  state  is 
largely  ignored  in  Colorado’s 
publicly  financed  advertising 
campaign,  a  group  of  newspaper 
publishers,  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  officials  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  persons  have  formed  a 
booster  organization  of  their 
own  to  publicize  the  Arkansas 
Valley. 

The  action  was  taken  at  the 
suggestion  of  Fred  M.  Betz,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lamar  Daily  News, 
who  was  elected  president.  A1 
Burtis,  publisher  of  the  La  Junta 
Tribune-Democrat,  was  named 
secretary. 

Betz  said  the  booster  group  is 
laying  plans  for  an  advertising 
campaign  of  its  own,  both  in  the 
state  and  nationally. 
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MELTING  SCRAP  LEAD  from  discarded  telephone  cable.  It  is  smelted  and 
refined  at  a  Western  Electric  plant  for  reuse  as  new  cable  sheathing. 


The  salvaging  of  worn-out  equipment  has  always 
been  important  in  the  telephone  business.  It’s 
more  important  than  ever  right  now. 


For  it  isn’t  just  so  many  pounds  or  tons  of  lead  and 
copper  and  zinc  and  steel  that  come  out  of  it.  It’s 
telephone  service. 

Every  bit  of  recovered  material  helps  to  relieve 
shortages  and  enables  us  to  build  more  of  the 
telephone  equipment  that  is  so  urgently  needed. 

That  means  better,  quicker  service  for  everyone.  It 
also  brings  telephone  service  nearer  to  those  who 
may  have  been  waiting  for  a  long  time. 

So  salvaging  is  more  than  salvaging  these  days. 

It’s  the  voice  of  a  friend.  A  hurry-call  to  the  doctor. 
A  visit  with  someone  in  a  distant  city.  Somebody’s 
link  with  everything  and  everybody,  everywhere. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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N.  J.  Conference 

continued  from  page  8 


out  800.000  matrices  a  week, 
with  a  goal  of  1,000,000  to  build 
up  a  stock. 

Intertype  will  send  out  soon 
the  first  magazine  made  of  alu¬ 
minum  and  plexiglass,  weighing 
22  pounds.  Tests,  under  way  for 
18  months,  have  shown  that  the 
anodized  aluminum  plate  speeds 
up  the  response  of  matrices  and 
lessens  friction  in  redistribu¬ 
tion,  according  to  Harold  B. 
Plant,  assistant  to  Intertypes 
chief  engineer. 

Through  the  plexiglass  top 
cover  of  the  magazine,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  matrices  can  be  counted 
and  those  with  defects  can  be 
spotted.  The  light  weight,  he 
said,  will  reduce  the  possibility 
of  accidents  to  men  and  ma¬ 
chines. 

Mr.  Plant  also  disclosed  that 
Intertype  has  begun  a  special 
study  with  oil  companies  to  de 
termine  the  proper  lubricants 
for  composing  room  machinery, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  cleaning 
agents  have  been  added  to  mo¬ 
tor  oils.  He  reported  that  sev¬ 
eral  plating  concerns  around 
the  country  are  establishing 
service  for  newspapers  which 
want  to  have  matrices  cleaned 
by  the  penetrate  process. 

Raymond  Baker,  Asbury  Park 
Press,  said  his  paper  has  weath¬ 
ered  the  period  of  scarcity  of 
new  equipment  by  having  full 
auxiliary  equipment.  Machines 
back  up  machines,  he  related. 

Seller  Causes  High  Prices 

A  floor  discussion  followed 
remark  that  its  advisable  to 
keep  old  machines  for  auxiliary 
service  when  new  ones  are  in¬ 
stalled.  , 

"Today,  ■’  said  one  speaker, 
“the  seller  puts  a  high  value  on 
the  old  equipment  and  the  deal¬ 
er  has  to  fix  a  premium  on  it. 
Consequently  a  large  portion 
of  such  equipment  is  being  sold 
in  foreign  markets,  where  they 
are  willing  to  pay  the  inflated 
price." 

The  electric  engraver,  which 
is  now  restricted  to  65-line  cuts 
from  same  size  copy,  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dudley  B.  Hollister 
of  Fairchild  Camera  &  Instru¬ 
ment  Co.  It  is  intended  pri¬ 
marily,  he  said,  for  newspaper 
plants  which  do  not  have  en 
graving  shops,  or  those  which 
want  a  standby  machine  for 
quick  picture  production.  It  is 
not  yet  suitable  for  line  work, 
he  said.  The  plastic  cut,  he  re¬ 
ported,  tests  better  than  zinc 
or  copper  under  pressure. 

An  engraving  clinic  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Maurice  B.  Hagan, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  Stan¬ 
ley  Myers,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin.  They  reviewed  samples  of 
printing  submitted  from  the  au¬ 
dience  and  stressed  the  need 
for  good  retouching  on  most 
photographs. 

Gilbert  H.  Higgins  of  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.  described  the  color  conver¬ 
tible  press  units,  and  Melvin  L. 
Gebhard  of  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co.  told  how 
spherekote  drawsheets  were 
helping  some  papers  to  reduce 
first  impression  offset. 

Progress  in  development  of 


moisture  set  inks  was  reported 
by  William  G.  Foster  of  Sun 
Chemical  Corp.,  who  said  use 
of  such  ink  in  the  Chicago  plant 
of  Hearst  Newspapers  had  made 
the  American  Weekly  smudge- 
proof. 

Talks  on  direct  pressure 
molding  and  mat  drying  with 
infra  red  lamps  were  given  by 
J.  V.  Landau  of  Lake  Erie  En¬ 
gineering  Corp.  and  William  D. 
Edmondson,  respectively. 

Vernon  A.  Spitaleri,  assistant 
to  Walter  E.  Wines,  head  of  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Department, 
sat  in  as  an  observer. 

Neal  E.  Dyer,  Camden  Cou¬ 
rier  Post,  was  re  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  with  Edward  C.  McMahon, 
Cranford  Citizen  &  Chronicle, 
CO  chairman;  Donnell  F.  Shor¬ 
ten.  Asbury  Park  Press,  vice- 
president;  William  C.  Rolle,  New¬ 
ark  News,  secretary-treasurer. 

Piped-in  Music  Affects 
Classified  Ad  Volume 
MUSIC'S  charms  are  debatable 

...  in  New  Jersey  and  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

On  the  day  that  piped  in  tunes 
were  introduced  in  the  business 
oflice  of  Elizabeth  ( N.  J. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  classified  ads  took  a  big 
slump,  according  to  George  M. 
Holloway,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Whether  music  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  composing  room 
waits  further  check  on  front  of¬ 
fice  reaction,  he  added.  During 
world  series  time,  Mr.  Holloway 
brings  a  radio  into  the  compos 
ing  room  and  turns  it  on  loud 
enough  for  all  to  hear  the  game. 
This  has  cut  down  on  time  lost 
in  men  going  to  a  window  to 
peak  at  a  scoreboard. 

During  discussion  it  was  sug¬ 


gested  that  an  ideal  music  pro¬ 
gram  would  give  jitterbug 
tunes  to  the  composing  room 
while  Brahms'  Lullaby  is  played 
in  the  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent's  office. 

Piece  Workers  Irritated 

Instead  of  soothing,  music  was 
found  to  irritate  the  printers  in 
Au.'itralian  plants,  it  was  report¬ 
ed  by  Hedley  Ellis,  manager  of 
the  Graphic  Arts  Division,  Gol- 
lin  &  Co.  He  explained  that  com¬ 
positors  there  are  on  a  piece 
work  basis  and  they  concentrate 
on  their  jobs,  to  the  extent  that 
the.v  turn  out  as  much  as  300  13- 
em  lines  per  hour  of  straight 
matter. 

"Music  distracted  them  too 
much.’  Mr.  Ellis  said.  “They 
complained  they  couldn't  con¬ 
centrate.  They  even  complain 
about  the  noise  of  flies  walking 
on  the  windows." 

Newspaper  printers  prefer 
piece  work  in  Australia.  Mr. 
Ellis  elaborated,  becau.se  it  en¬ 
ables  them  to  maintain  high 
earnings.  They  now  average 
around  $65  a  week,  and  their 
pa.v.  he  added,  sets  the  standard 
for  workers  in  the  printing 
trades.  The  printers  have  the 
most  powerful  unit  in  their 
union. 

■ 

Charge  Dismissed 

Washington — An  unfair  labor 
charge,  filed  September  30.  1946. 
by  the  local  chapter  of  American 
Newspaper  Guild  in  New  Or 
leans  against  the  Times  Pic 
ayune  Publishing  Co.,  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  Louis  J.  Maloof,  an 
editorial  employe,  has  been  rec 
ommended  for  dismissal  by  Wal¬ 
lace  E.  Royster,  trial  examiner. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 


4  Precepts  of  Publishing  Set 
By  Grove  Patterson  in  N.  J.  Talk 


ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J.— Four 

precepts  of  publishing  were 
given  by  Grove  Patterson,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Toledo  (0.1  Blade,  to 
members  of  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  at  their  summer 
meeting  here  June  28. 

He  recommended  adherence 
to  them  to  establish  a  new  ar¬ 
istocracy — "the  fellowship  of 
those  who  care."  Asserting  that 
"morale  trickles  down  from 
leadership,"  Mr.  Patterson  de¬ 
fined  the  responsibilities  of 
newspapermen  as: 

1.  Teach  the  rank  and  file 
readers  what  freedom  of  the 
press  really  is.  ( "The  world," 
he  said,  "is  full  of  talk  about 
freedom  of  the  press,  but  the 
average  person  thinks  it  means 
a  meal  ticket  for  publishers  and 
editors.  We  should  emphasize 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is 
granted  to  the  people;  that  it's 
the  only  thing  that  will  keep  one 
man  or  group  of  men  from  steal¬ 
ing  the  government.  We  know 
now  that  Communism  cannot 
distribute  wealth;  it  can  only 
distribute  poverty."! 

2.  Become  an  institution  of 
service  in  the  community. 
("Newspapers,"  he  urged,  “must 
become  more  than  newspapers. 
They  must  assume  leadership.”) 


3,  Be  responsible  and  be  ob¬ 
jective.  ( ‘The  more  free  the 
press  is.”  Mr.  Patterson  de¬ 
clared.  “the  less  right  it  has  to 
be  wrong.  The  greatest  sin  a 
newspaper  can  commit  is  not 
inaccuracy;  it  is  the  lack  of  ob¬ 
jectivity  in  its  news  stories. 
That  is  the  unpardonable  trans¬ 
gression.  A  publisher  who 
doesn't  care  for  objectivity  is  no 
more  than  a  journalistic  gang¬ 
ster."  ) 

4.  Sell  the  people  on  Amer¬ 
ica's  responsibility  to  one  world. 
(  “The  old  spirit  of  isolationism 
is  not  dead  in  the  Midwest."  he 
reported.  “In  fact,  I  note  a 
growth  of  it  in  the  McCormick 
area.  The  hour  has  come  to  lift 
the  level  of  our  thinking,  to 
push  out  the  horizons  of  our 
imagination,  and  see  the  world 
as  a  whole.  America  has  entered 
a  new  era  and  must  accept  a 
new  destiny.  Her  power  to  serve 
the  world  must  be  .seen  as  a 
sublime  responsibility.”) 

Mr.  Patterson  closed  his  talk 
with  praise  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  for  the  way  he  is  re¬ 
building  Japan.  He's  the  only 
man.  in  Mr.  Patterson's  opinion 
who  is  “as  smart  as  he  thinks 
he  is." 


Editorial  Staff 
Rejecls  Guild; 
Long  Its  Agent 

Madison,  Wis. — In  a  State 
Labor  Board  election,  editorial 
department  employes  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  voted 
18  to  4  against  the  Madison 
Newspaper  Guild  as  a  further 
representative  for  collective 
bargaining. 

The  staff  voted  19  to  4  in  favor 
of  a  separate  bargaining  unit. 

The  journal  has  one  of  the 
oldest  contracts  in  the  history 
of  the  guild,  dating  to  Sept 
1934. 

The  Madison  guild  unit  em¬ 
braces  the  editorial  departments 
of  the  Journal  and  the  Capital 
Times.  It  also  includes  the  busi¬ 
ness  office,  service  and  circula¬ 
tion  employes  of  the  Capital 
Times. 

This  year  a  group  of  Journal 
stafT  members  petitioned  the 
guild  for  separate  bargaining, 
with  editorial  employes  compris¬ 
ing  one  unit,  and  all  other  em¬ 
ployes  a  separate  one.  Failing 
in  that,  the  Journal  editorial 
members  agreed  to  an  election. 
■ 

Resignation  Clarified 
By  Mrs.  Patterson 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Washington  )  D.  C.) 
Times-Herald.  clarified  her  rela 
tionship  with  the  New  York 
News  this  week  following  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  story  that  she  has 
resigned  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 
(E  &  P,  June  28,  page  61.) 

Mrs.  Patterson  explained  she 
had  relinquished  the  chairman 
ship  because  it  had  been  created 
merely  as  an  interim  position 
upon  the  death  of  Roy  W.  Hoi- 
liss  and  there  was  no  longer 
need  for  it.  She  continues  as  a 
director  and  a  co-trustee  of  the 
Patterson-McCormick  interests. 

■ 

We  Beg  Your  Pardon 

Reference  to  Ralph  M.  Blag- 
den  as  managing  editor  of  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times  in  E  4 
P  for  June  28  (page  44)  was 
erroneous.  Norman  E.  Isaacs  has 
been  managing  editor  since  De 
cember,  1945.  The  error  is  re 
gretted.  , 
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Dependence  on  Dailies 
Growing,  CNAMA  Told 


BERKELEY.  Calif. — "Sharpened 

pencils"  were  urged  for  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  in  1948  as 
the  California  Newspapers  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association 
met  here  over  the  past  ■  ^  eekend 
in  its  22nd  annual  convention. 

The  plea  came  from  Paul 
Russel,  director  of  media.  Bat¬ 
ten.  Barton.  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born's  San  Francisco  offices.  He 
said  the  sharpened  pencil  prac¬ 
tice  would  be  widespread  next 
year  and  ad  managers  might  as 
'well  join  the  move  now,  but 
forecast  good  business  next 
year. 

Sparked  by  presentation  of 
seven  different  classifications  of 
awards  and  an  advertising  skit 
by  CNAMA  members  Robert 
Keely  and  Hugh  Wayne,  the 
convention  applauded  as  Rob¬ 
ert  Gros.  director  of  advertising 
and  publicity,  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric,  conducted  a  fact-facing 
tour. 

More  Utilities  Advertising 

Just  returned  from  a  series  of 
inter  V  i  e  w  s  with  Washington 
leaders,  coupled  with  attendance 
at  the  National  Utilities  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  convention  in 
Detroit.  Gros  said  his  survey 
showed  leaders  expect  peace  lor 
at  least  five  years. 

He  observed  that  at  the  De¬ 
troit  convention  of  the  utility 
advertising  association.  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  had  shown  a 
larger  percentage  of  advertising 
in  newspapers  than  any  other 
American  utility. 

"Newspapers  will  continue  to 
be  the  backbone  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  schedule  so  long  as  I  am 
advertising  manager.  This  I 
pledge,"  Gros  told  the  conven¬ 
tion.  The  advertising  execu¬ 
tive.  commenting  on  the  prize 
awards,  said  he  had  hoped  to 
see  one  for  the  “fewest  special 
editions.” 

He  added  he  was  “sick  and 
tired"  of  arguing  rates,  rate 
cards  and  rate  raises  because 
of  lack  of  proper  notice  of 
changes.  He  accused  some  news¬ 
papers  of  being  as  much  as 
three  months  late  in  reporting 
rate  changes. 

Three  newspapers  each  won 
two  first  places  in  awards  pre¬ 
sented  by  John  B.  Long,  general 
I  manager.  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  They 
were  the  Monterey  Peninsula 
Herald.  Ventura  Star-Free  Press. 
( and  the  Red  Bluff  News. 

Merchandising  Urged 

The  CNPA  special  award  tor 
the  newspaper  offering  the  best 
I  newspaper  Week  advertisement 
went  to  the  Bakersfield  Califor- 
"ian.  This  ad.  based  on  the  na- 
I  tional  slogan:  “Your  Newspaper 
»rves  Freedom  by  Serving 
You,’’  will  be  distributed 
jhrwghout  the  state  by  the 
CNPA  for  use  during  this  year’s 
Newspaper  Week. 

"The  sharpened  pencil  will  be 
more  evident  next  year,”  Rus- 
sel  told  the  convention. 

Bespeaking  merchandising  co- 
I  operation,  he  described  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  departments  as 


"eyes  and  ears  ’  of  national  dis¬ 
tributors.  He  urged  four  week¬ 
ly  checks  as  a  basic  aid:  tell  of 
campaigns,  ask  if  stocks  arc 
large  enough,  ask  if  retailers 
want  to  feature  the  campaigns 
in  their  own  copy,  and  if  they 
wish  to  display  supplemental 
advertising. 

While  -  sharp  pencils  are 
needed,  the  business  prospects 
for  1948  “look  good  to  us,  good 
for  you,”  Russel  said.  He  illus¬ 
trated  this  with  specific  BBD&O 
accounts,  noting  the  possibility 
of  at  least  one  added  Standard 
Oil  of  California  campaign  and 
indications  of  continuance  of  all 
1947  campaigns  into  next  year. 

Strike  Copy  Successful 

Surveys  before  and  after  the 
telephone  strike  showed  strike 
copy  placed  by  Pacific  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Company 
“show  results  which,  if  they 
could  be  given,  would  cause  you 
to  be  amazed  at  the  progress 
made  in  short  periods  of  time  in 
making  desired  points.  They 
would  make  you  proud  again  of 
the  power  of  newspaper  ads.” 

Russel  concluded  with  a  plea 
to  remember  the  accounts  which 
stuck  by  newspapers  through 
out  the  war. 

“Don't  give  space  guarantees 
to  newcomers  where  it  will 
penalize  your  old  customers,"  he 
urged. 

In  urging  development  of 
classified  (E&P,  June  28),  Mor¬ 
ton  J.  A.  McDonald,  Oakland 
Tribune,  stressed  the  resultant 
freedom  from  large  account 
pressure. 

Kirkes'  Term  Extended 

Opal  Mineham,  advertising 
manager,  Ventura  Star -Free 
Press,  told  of  the  advantages  of 
printed  regulations  for  an  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  Refer¬ 
ence  to  this  immediately  settles 
arguments  and  curbs  disputes, 
she  noted. 

Decision  was  made  to  extend 
the  presidential  term  of  Wallace 
B.  Kirkes.  San  Mateo  Times,  and 
fellow  officers  of  the  Northern 
California  section  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Henceforth  both  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  CNAMA  will  install 
new  officers  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  June.  Walter  Marto, 
Alhambra  Post-Advocate  and 
retiring  Southern  group  presi¬ 
dent.  presided  over  installation 
of  new  officers  headed  by 
George  W.  Savage,  South  Pasa¬ 
dena  Review.  Ralph  Frankis, 
Berkeley  Gazette,  was  conven¬ 
tion  chairman. 

First  awards  in  two  circula¬ 
tion  groups  were:  special  edi¬ 
tion,  Monterey  Peninsula  Her¬ 
ald  and  Whittier  News:  original 
special  page,  Salinas  Californian 
and  Monrovia  News  Press:  local 
use  of  mat  service.  Ventura  Star- 
Free  Press  and  El  Centro  Post 
Press:  national  merchandising. 
Glendale  News-Press  and  Red 
Bluff  News:  city  wide  promo¬ 
tion,  Monterey  and  Red  Bluff; 
and  best  local  series,  Ventura 
and  Martinez  Contra  Costa  Ga¬ 
zette. 
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V-^  into  our  new  seven -story 

home  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Madison  Avenue 
and  East  28th  Street — "where  advertising  begins.” 

Department  heads  who  concentrated  during  re¬ 
moval,  on  making  sure  that  there  would  be  no 
interruption  in  the  prompt  delivery  of  all  services 
to  all  subscribers,  are  now  busy  adjusting  their 
temporary  set-ups  to  carefully  made  plans  for  im¬ 
proving  our  services  to  you. 

Though  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  receive  visitors, 
we  do  want  you  to  drop  in  and  visit  us  later  when 
you  are  in  the  city,  so  that  we  may  show  you  how 
we  are  now  equipped  to  serve  you  better  than  ever. 

Meanwhile,  remember,  and  please  use  our  new 
address: — 80  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,N.  Y. 


METRO  ASSOCIATED  SERVICES.  Inc. 


METRO  Newspaper  Service  and  Plus  Business  •  METRO  Department  Store 
Service  •  METRO  Fashion  Review  Department  Store  Service  •  METRO 
Fashion  Review  Specialty  Shop  Service  •  METRO  Jewelry  and  Optical 
Advertising  Service  •  METRO  Greater  Sales  Service 


$  80  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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Debate  on  Secrecy 

continued  from  page  13 


that  is  a  quality  which  Is  re¬ 
spected  and  liked  in  conversa¬ 
tions  among  four  men.  But  who 
is  to  deny  that  a  frank  remark 
is  liable  to  create  ill  feeling  if 
publicized,  out  of  context,  in 
the  press?  There  is  a  story  of 
a  certain  American  general  at 
a  certain  quadripartite  confer¬ 
ence  who  told  his  Soviet  counter¬ 
part  that  if  he  did  not  stop  his 
Russian  soldiers  behaving  in  a 
particular  way  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  city,  he  would  send 
out  some  men  with  guns  to 
shoot  a  few.  The  Soviet  general 
slapped  his  thighs  and  roared 
with  laughter,  thought  the  re¬ 
mark  a  huge  joke  and  gave  out 
suitable  orders  to  have  the  of¬ 
fending  practices  stopped.  Yes, 
frankness  is  a  charming  quality 
and  often  is  most  useful  when  it 
goes  unreported. 

The  difficulty  is  there,  and 
Mr.  Bevin  stated  it.  The  snag  is 
to  find  an  acceptable  alternative. 
No  one  wants  secret  discussions 
leading  to  secret  treaties. 

In  the  first  place,  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  Conference  it  was  decided 
that  agreed  communiques  should 
be  issued  to  the  press.  Drawing 
up  the  communiques  took  as 
long  as  the  negotiations  they 
were  to  cover,  and  in  one  case 
at  least  the  Ministers  spent  most 
of  one  session  discussing  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  communique  de¬ 
scribing  the  previous  session. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter.  On 
top  of  everything  there  is  a 
very  real  and  acute  language 
difficulty.  There  is  a  story  of  one 
minister  who  once  said  that  his 
Soviet  colleague  "has  played  his 
trick  and  won" — a  properly  un¬ 
derstood  colloquialism  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language.  In  trans¬ 
lation.  however,  it  became  “the 
Soviet  colleague  has  won  by  a 
trick,”  which  is  not  a  remark 
calculated  to  increase  good  will. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  ter¬ 
rible  temptation  for  a  statesman 
to  keep  an  eye  on  his  public  at 
home  when  he  knows  they  are 
to  read  what  he  has  lo  say.  Set 
speeches,  never  intended  for  the 
people  around  the  table,  are  a 
curse  upon  any  conference.  Or 
again,  of  course,  there  are  some 
technical  matters  which  are  best 
kept  secret  until  all  details  are 
fixed. 

Doesn't  Want  Secret  Pacts 

Take  the  case  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  Italian  fleet  as  part 
of  reparations  policy.  It  was  a 
not  impossible  contingency  that 
the  Italian  sailors  of  a  particular 
unit  of  the  fleet,  on  hearing  that 
it  was  to  be  given  as  reparations 
to  any  particular  country,  might 
have  decided  to  dispose  of  it  in 
another  way — sink  it,  perhaps. 
Tentative  suggestions  on  such  a 
matter  quite  clearly  ought  not  to 
be  bruited  publicly. 

What  does  all  this  add  up  to? 
Simply  to  what  Mr.  Bevin  said. 
On  the  one  hand  we  do  not  want 
secret  agreements.  But  neither 
has  it  been  entirely  helpful  to 
have  every  preliminary  sugges¬ 
tion,  tentative  offer,  technical 
discussion  —  specially  in  the 
meetings  of  subcommittees  and 
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deputies — brought  into  the  full 
light  of  public  gaze  before  final 
agreement  has  been  reached. 

If  I  am  asked  why  mention 
the  United  States  press  espe¬ 
cially.  then  I  would  sa.v  that  is 
a  tribute  both  to  its  influence 
with  American  readers  and  the 
amount  of  newsprint  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  as  against,  for  example, 
the  wartime  four-page  British 
daily. 

Wilsonian  Policy 
Must  Remain  the  Rule 
By  Herbert  Bayard  Swope 
BRITISH  Foreign  Secretary 

Ernest  Bevin  is  upset  by  the 
"full  glare  of  publicity"  which 
spotlights  the  details  of  interna¬ 
tional  conferences  in  the  press — 
particularly  in  the  press  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  in  his 
mind  (to  judge  by  his  recent 
remarks  before  the  House  of 
Commons  >  that  freedom  of  the 
press  is  itself  a  dangerous  thing; 
it  is.  rather,  that  responsibility 
exercised  by  newspaper  report 
ers  and  their  publishers  does  not 
measure  up  to  the  freedom. 

Were  this  merely  the  kind  of 
hot-weather  irritability  that 
sometimes  breaks  out  in  high 
places,  the  matter  could  rest 
there.  But  Mr.  Bevin  devoted 
considerable  time  to  the  subject 
in  relation  to  the  whole  sweep 
of  foreign  policy  which  he  was 
discussing  before  Commons.  He 
pointed  out  that  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  not  only  by  what  had 
occurred  at  the  Moscow  Confer¬ 
ence.  but  also  by  what  occurs 
regularly  in  meetings  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers'  deputies  and 
subcommissions.  This  elevates 
the  subject  to  full-scale  impor¬ 
tance. 

Factors  of  Imperfection 

Mr.  Bevin  compared  the  dis¬ 
cussions  and  exchanges  of  such 
meetings  to  the  type  of  bar¬ 
gaining  that  goes  on  across  a 
labor  -  management  table  — 
"thinking  out  loud.”  he  called  it. 
He  does  not  believe  it  conducive 
to  international  harmony  to 
have  all  the  details  of  this  proc¬ 
ess  discussed  publicly.  By  impli¬ 
cation.  he  would  prefer  to  have 
privacy  until  results  have  been 
achieved.  Or,  in  any  event,  he 
would  judge  when  reporters 
may  start  reporting. 

It  would  be  foolhardy,  of 
course,  to  deny  that  irrespon¬ 
sibility  exists.  Principles  such  as 
those  embraced  by  the  words 
“free  and  responsible  press"  are 
usually  in  advance  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  related  to  them.  The  fac¬ 
tors  that  must  be  weighted  in 
this  debate  are  not  factors  of 
perfection,  but  of  imperfection. 
The  issue  lies  between  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  statesmen  for 
“open  covenants  openly  arrived 
at” — the  Wilsonian  doctrine  of 
1918 — and  the  obligations  of  the 
people  to  know  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Bevin,  along  with  other 
world  statesmen,  must  face  up  to 
a  galaxy  of  difficulties  in  work¬ 
ing  with  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
press  upon  him.  For  one  thing, 
the  press  has  its  own  interna¬ 
tional  variations  and  peculiari¬ 
ties.  In  Britain  and  large  sec¬ 
tions  of  Europe  there  is  a  far 
more  nationalistic  tendency  in 
newspaper  reporting  than  in  the 


United  States.  One  of  the  things 
so  difficult  for  men  in  Mr.  Bev- 
in's  position  to  understand  is  that 
the  American  press  represents  a 
vast  range  of  variations  and  di¬ 
vergencies  within  itself.  Also,  by 
nature  it  is  generally  more  ag¬ 
gressive.  a  fact  likely  to  cause 
no  little  annoyance  to  people  ac¬ 
customed  to  easier  ways. 

But  even  its  peculiarities  have 
given  the  press  of  the  United 
States  a  beneficial  power — that 
of  making  the  country’s  public 
figures  constantly  aware  of  their 
responsibilities. 

It  becomes  quite  dangerous  to 
argue  for  restrictions  on  the 
activities  of  the  press  on  the 
ground  of  permitting  delegates 
at  important  international  meet¬ 
ings  to  "think  out  loud"  in  se¬ 
crecy.  'Who  is  to  decide  where 
"thinking”  becomes  "negotiat¬ 
ing?"  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  reach  secret  agreements  in 
the  privacy  of  such  discussions? 

Duty  of  Statesmen 

It  is  also  dangerous  to  argue 
that  the  “glare  of  publicity” 
prevents  frank  give-and-take  at 
conferences,  and  results  in  “set 
speeches.”  Such  an  argument 
implies  that  decisions  and  agree¬ 
ments  can  be  reached  more  eas¬ 
ily  one  way  than  the  other.  This 
is,  of  course,  not  the  case.  There 
is  always  consultation  with  the 
home  government  before  a  vital 
issue  is  settled.  Perhaps  an  off¬ 
hand  solution  might  be  reached 
in  one  of  Mr.  Bevin's  labor- 
management  meetings,  but  it  is 
not  likely  at  a  Moscow  or  Lon¬ 
don  Conference. 

Those  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  present  tendencies  in  re¬ 
porting  world  conferences  could 
point  constructively  to  the  need 
for  more  extensive  background 
information,  so  that  the  people 
may  read  and  hear  the  news  re¬ 
ports  in  perspective.  They  can 
fairly  criticize  the  more  fla¬ 
grant  examples  of  sensation- 
mongering  and  political  distor¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  powerful  of¬ 
ficials,  as  Mr.  Bevin  is,  they 
can  utilize  their  positions  and 
influence  to  see  that  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  reporting  are  constantly 
elevated. 

But  in  an  era  when  the  people 
of  the  entire  world  feel  menaced 
in  their  future  security  because 
of  political  instability  and 
atomic  bombs,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  statesmen  to  advocate 
full  and  completely  free  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  information. 

There  is  no  isolation  from  the 
news  of  events,  just  as  there  is 
none  from  the  events  themselves. 
International  conferences  are 
not  divisible.  Each  word  uttered, 
each  thought  expressed,  is  part 
of  a  whole  process  and  affects 
the  end  result. 

Recalls  Situation  at  Paris 

The  trouble  with  Mr.  Bevin  is 
that  he  has  a  first-class  18th 
Century  mind  trying  to  operate 
in  the  20th  Century.  He  should 
read  about  that  illustrious  fel¬ 
low  member  of  the  House,  Lib¬ 
erty  Wilkes,  who  led  the  long 
war  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

I  see  a  parallel  between  Mr. 
Bevin's  thinking  and  that  of  the 
French  conservatives  during  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  when  I 
was  chief  correspondent  for  the 


New  York  World.  Whenever  the 
French  were  offended — and  that 
was  always — they  wanted  the 
American  Commission  to  get 
tough  with  the  American  press 

President  Wilson  used  to  ex¬ 
plain  patiently  to  M.  Pichon.  the 
then  Foreign  Minister,  that  the 
press  was  always  a  free  agent  in 
America  although  rigidly  under 
control  in  France.  Mr.  Bevin,  it 
would  seem,  likes  that  control 
and  wants  the  right  to  use  it— 
not  much,  you  understand,  just 
a  little  bit! 

It  won't  do.  The  public  mind 
is  better  than  Mr.  Bevin's.  liie 
public  knows  what  it  wants  even 
more  than  Mr.  Bevin.  It  wants 
no  secret  understandings  even  ‘ 
though  o.k.d  by  Mr.  Bevin.  With 
all  the  disadvantages  of  pitiless 
publicity,  it  still  is  better  than 
secret  agreements.  We  want: 
"Open  covenants  openly  arrived 
at.” 

■ 

Library  To  Microfilm 
Massachusetts  Daily 

Acting  in  cooperation  with  the 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  Eagle-Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  trustees  of  the 
Lawrence  Public  Library  voted 
recently  to  start  microfilming 
files  of  the  Evening  Tribune  to 
offset  mutilation  and  for  ease 
of  handling. 

The  company  will  assume  half 
the  estimated  annual  cost  of  $100 
and  will  get  one  positive  copy. 
In  addition,  the  company  has  of-, 
fered  to  donate  to  the  library 
one  recordak  reader  and  a  filing 
cabinet  in  memory  of  the  late 
publisher,  Alexander  H.  Rogers. 

■ 

Sues  Washington  News 

Washington  —  Possibly  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  theory  that  while 
it  is  libelous  to  reflect  upon  the 
intelligence  of  any  person  the 
offense  is  compounded  when 
that  person  Is  active  in  the  field 
of  education,  Adalbert  W.  Lee 
a  member  of  the  District  of  Ca 
lumbia  school  board,  has 
brought  suit  for  $150,000  agains; 
the  Washington  Daily  Neici 
Lee  had  charged  that  material 
used  in  the  school  system  here 
contained  un-American  teach 
ings.  The  story  covering  his 
comments  which  appeared  in 
the  News  was  “scandalous  and 
false”  and  “reflected  on  his  in  j 
telligence  and  patriotism,”  he; 
accused.  i 


Austratia 


•  Th«  only  journal  giving  (ha 
nawi  of  advartiiari.  advartli- 
Ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commarelal  broadcasting  In 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  aro  planning  salts  cam¬ 
paigns  or  art  Intarastad  la 
Hiasa  tarrltorlas  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Sydney,  Aaetralla 

Publlshad  Monthly,  Subscription  rata  Vi 
par  yaar  post  fraa 

G.  W.  WARNECKE,  AMERICAN  ^ 
Suita  1700,  Timas  Towar, 

Timas  Squart,  Naw  York  II,  - 
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Guild  Contest 

continued  from  page  9 


During  the  debate  over  the 
Guild  Reporter's  policies,  con¬ 
vention  business  had  to  be 
halt^  at  one  point  so  the  con¬ 
vention  stenographer  could  read 
back  the  proceeiiings  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  the  minority  report 
got  into  the  record.  The  so-called 
minority  report  was  signed  by 
only  one  delegate,  who  did  not 
seek  to  make  an  issue  over  it. 
but  was  reluctantly  called  upon 
to  do  so  when  President  Murray 
asked  if  there  was  a  minority 
and  another  delegate  asked  that 
it  be  read. 

Operation  Goldenrod 

“Operation  Goldenrod"  also 
proved  to  be  a  target  for  stormy 
debate,  with  the  press  nearly 
barred  again,  but  a  “compro¬ 
mise”  was  reached  when  dele¬ 
gates  voted  to  withhold  from 
publication  a  bulky  confidential 
critique  of  the  guild  written 
prior  to  the  convention  and 
mailed  to  members  by  the  De¬ 
troit  guild.  The  program  known 
as  “Operation  Goldenrod”  got  its 
name  because  it  was  presented 
on  goldenrod-colored  paper. 

The  convention  recommended 
that  lEB  study  the  plan  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Detroit  local  which 
calls  in  part  for  institution  of  a 
system  of  professional  standards 
in  the  newspaper  field  under 
guild  jurisdiction,  and  supported 
by  a  job  placement  bureau. 

Donald  Schram  of  Detroit  said 
the  plan's  proponents  believe 
“the  guild  card  could  be  made 
much  more  attractive  to  large 
groups  in  our  industry  if  it  were 
also  a  certified  service  record 
recognized  in  the  industry  as 
evidence  that  the  holder  is  a 
qualified  worker  of  stated  ex¬ 
perience  in  his  field.” 

G.  K.  Williams  of  Los  Angeles 
objected  to  the  plan,  saying  it 
raised  questions  as  to  who  would 
set  up  such  professional  stand¬ 
ards  and  who  would  be  the 
judges  of  competence. 

Those  in  favor  of  industrial 
union  organization  charged  that 
such  a  plan  would  revert  to  craft 
unionism,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  guild's  CIO  affiliation.  There 
was  much  heated  debate,  with 
the  larger  locals  opposing  the 
Detroit  plan,  which  stemmmed 
from  “Operation  Goldenrod”  and 
which  was  dubbed  “Operation 
Hayfever”  by  its  opponents. 

AP  Made  Target 

Shortly  before  midnight  on 
the  fourth  day  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  delegates  approved  a  report 
of  its  wire  service  panel  calling 
for  “strong  counter-measures” 
against  the  Associated  Press,  be¬ 
cause,  the  report  stated,  the  AP 
“has  set  out  to  destroy  national 
bargaining"  by  announcing  it 
would  not  again  bargain  with 
the  guild  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

.  The  report  recommended  “an 
intensive  nationwide  organizing 
campaign”  among  wire  services, 
centering  on  the  AP,  pointing 
out:  "The  AP  shut  down  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  department  in  New  York 

answer  to  guild  demands  for 
compliance  with  contract  provi¬ 
sions.  The  AP  has  gone  so  far 
*s  to  deny  severance  pay,  saying 


the  company  was  not  liable  un¬ 
less  it  could  be  shown  that  ‘the 
AP  itself  was  somehow  at 
fjault.’  ” 

The  report  reaffirmed  the 
qtand  taken  by  the  1946  Scran¬ 
ton  convention  for  elimination 
f  wage  differentials  between 
ureaus.  It  urged  that  strong 
mphasis  be  placed  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proposals  in  1948  negotia¬ 
tions:  greater  union  security; 
strengthening  of  the  anti-speed¬ 
up  clause;  the  35-hour  work¬ 
week;  improved  vacations;  crea¬ 
tion  of  merit  fund;  length  of 
service  increases;  severance  pay 
upon  resignation;  pension  and 
health  plan;  reduction  of  the  ap¬ 
prenticeship  period;  increas^ 
night  differentials;  auto  allow¬ 
ances;  and  extension  of  contract 
terms  to  bureau  managers  and 
foreign  correspondents. 

The  Toledo  Newspaper  Guild 
circulated  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  for  ANG,  stating  that  in 
concentrating  on  the  functions 
of  organizing  and  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  the  guild  has  neglected 
another  “important  phase  of 


unionism,  education  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.” 

The  Candidates 

WILLARD  SHELTON  joined  the 

Washington  Bureau  of  PM  last 
December  after  three  years  as 
an  editorial  writer  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Sun  and  six  years  as 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times. 
Shelton  is  also  a  .staff  member 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
New  Republic,  writing  a  weekly 
column  on  labor  affairs.  He  has 
contributed  articles  on  labor  af¬ 
fairs  and  politics  to  the  Nation 
and  American  Mercury. 

Before  daily  newspaper  work, 
Shelton  worked  for  nine  years 
as  assistant  editor  and  editor  of 
a  national  church  weekly,  the 
Christian  Evangelist,  published 
in  St.  Louis.  He  was  born  in 
St.  Louis  41  years  ago. 

Shelton  has  been  a  member  of 
the  guild  since  he  began  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Star-Times  in  1938. 
Last  year  he  was  elected  by  the 
Chicago  Sun  unit  to  the  Chi¬ 


cago  Newspaper  Guild  executive 
board. 

Harry  Martin,  amusements 
editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  was  born  in 
Mississippi.  He  has  been  news- 
papering  in  Memphis  since  1930. 

He  organized  the  Memphis 
Guild  and  became  its  first  presi¬ 
dent  in  1936.  A  few  months  later 
he  negotiated  the  first  Guild 
contract  ever  obtained  in  the 
South  and  the  first  ever  on  any 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper.  He 
was  active  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  the  CIO  in  Memphis, 
helped  form  the  Memphis  Indus¬ 
trial  Union  Council,  and  is  still 
a  member  of  its  executive  board. 

Martin  became  active  in  Na¬ 
tional  Guild  affairs  at  the  To¬ 
ronto  convention  in  1938,  where 
he  served  on  the  Constitution 
Committee  and  was  elected  to 
the  lEB,  as  the  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  from  the  South.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  elected  to  the  lEB. 
until  he  was  forced  to  drop  out 
by  virtue  of  having  enlisted  in 
the  Navy.  He  was  honorably 
discharged  in  1945. 
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Sell  newspaper  space  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
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Maurice  Sherman  Dies; 
Noted  Hartford  Editor 


HARTFORD.  Conn.  —  Death 

came  suddenly  June  27  to 
Maurice  Sinclair  Sherman,  74. 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Hartford  Courant  and  a  news 
paperman  for  more  than  50 
years. 

The  president  of  the  Hartford 
Courant  Co.  had  been  gravely  ill 
in  1946  but  had  recovered  and 
returned  to  his  desk.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  good  health  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  before 
lunch  had  chatted  with  the 
sports  editor  of  the  Courant,  re¬ 
marking  it  seemed  to  him  the 
Cardinals  were  beginning  to 
move  up  in  the  National  League. 
Within  an  hour  he  had  been 
stricken  at  luncheon  at  the 
Hartford  Club.  He  died  shortly 
afterward  at  Hartford  Hospital. 

From  Medicine  to  Journalism 

Born  in  Hanover.  N.  H..  in 
1873.  the  son  of  Mathematics 
Professor  Francis  Asbury  Sher¬ 
man  of  Dartmouth  College  and 
Mrs.  Lucy  Hurlbutt  Sherman, 
he  attended  Hanover  High 
School  and  Dartmouth.  Graduat¬ 
ing  from  the  latter  in  1894  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  and  with  an  eye  to  a  medi¬ 
cal  career,  he  turned  to  journal¬ 
ism  when  offered  a  post  in  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 

Much  later  he  described  his 
entrance  into  the  newspaper 
world  simply:  “I  came  here 
(Springfield)  in  July.  1884,  fresh 
from  Dartmouth  College,  very 
fresh  probably,  to  enter  the 
sporting  department.  Those  were 
the  days  of  the  great  bicycle 
races  on  the  Hampden  Park 
track,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
cover  that  particular  branch  of 
sport.  I  had  no  hankering  for 
it,  my  interest  lying  entirely 
ou^ide  the  sporting  department. 
This  fact  was  evidently  recog¬ 
nized:  at  any  event,  I  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  city  staff  and 
shortly  afterward  assigned  to 
cover  the  municipal  building 
and  court  house  for  the  evening 
edition.  In  time  I  became  city 
editor,  then  news  editor,  then 
managing  editor." 

As  managing  editor  he  did 

some  editorial  writing,  and  he 

took  complete  charge  of  the 

page  when  the  editor.  A.  P. 
Langtry,  was  elected  to  the 

Legislature.  In  1912  he  became 
editor  in  fact  when  Mr.  Lang¬ 
try  was  elected  secretary  of 
state.  Later  he  relinquished  the 
post  of  managing  editor  when 
combined  duties  became  too 
great. 

Served  in  Washington 

The  only  break  in  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man’s  continuous  newspaper 
service  came  when  he  served 
for  two  years.  1901  and  1902.  as 
secretary  to  the  late  Rep.  Fred 
erick  H.  Gillette  of  Springfield 
in  Washington  and  as  clerk  of 
the  Committee  on  Reform  in 
the  Civil  Service. 

One  of  his  early  Massachusetts 
assignments  had  been  to  write  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Protective  Association,  a  vir¬ 
ulent  anti-Catholic  organization. 
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This  series  was  a  factual  expose 
of  the  supposedly  secret  Spring- 
field  chapter  and  in  writing  it. 
Mr.  Sherman  developed  a  he;irty 
distaste  for  organizations  based 
on  religious  and  racial  preju¬ 
dice.  A  later  assignmen'  of  cov¬ 
ering  the  Massachusetts  legis¬ 
lature  introduced  Mr.  Sherman 
to  a  Northampton  member  of  the 
General  Court.  John  Calvin 
Coolidge.  later  President,  and  a 
long  friendship  l2Lsted  until  Mr. 
Coolidge’s  death. 

Mr.  Sherman  came  to  the 
Courant  in  1926  to  succeed  the 
late  Charles  Hopkins  Clark  as 
editor.  In  January.  1936.  he  wais 
elected  a  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  in  1943.  vicepresident: 
and  in  April,  1944,  following  the 
death  of  Henry  H.  Conland.  be 
came  president  of  the  company 
and  publisher  as  well  as  editor. 

'Never  Straddle  Any  Issue' 

Always  independent  in  edito¬ 
rial  attitudes,  although  asso¬ 
ciated  with  staunchly  Republi¬ 
can  papers.  Mr.  Sherman  many 
times  worked  against  great  odds 
and  under  heavy  pressure.  In 
1931,  when  a  Democratic  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Connecticut.  Wilbur  L. 
Cross,  had  been  elected  to  serve 
with  an  otherwise  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  Republican  state  adminis¬ 
tration.  the  Republican  leader¬ 
ship  introduced  a  Bill  which 
would  have  effectively  wiped 
out  the  powers  of  the  Governor’s 
office.  Mr.  Sherman  labeled  it 
"an  astounding  piece  of  political 
stupidit.v"  and  waged  a  continu¬ 
ing  fight  against  the  measure.  Its 
eventual  defeat  was  attributed 
largely  to  his  campaign. 

In  1936,  Mr.  Sherman  received 
an  honorary  Master  of  Arts  de¬ 
gree  from  Wesleyan  University, 
and  in  1936  he  delivered  the 
Bromley  Lectures  on  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Yale.  On  another  occasion 
he  defined  what  he  regarded  as 
the  two  basic  principles  of  good 
journalism:  “A  policy  of  never 
straddling  any  i.ssue  but  being 
scrupulously  fair  to  those  of 
differing  opinions,  and  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  printing  the  news  without 
fear  or  favor,  but  presenting  it 
with  good  taste  and  a  proper 
sense  of  proportion.  To  build  a 
newspaper  on  these  lines.”  he 
concluded,  “is  not  a  quick  proc¬ 
ess  but  the  results  when 
achieved  are  lasting  and  satis¬ 
fying.” 

He  was  for  many  years  a 
trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  for  International  Peace  and 
a  close  friend  of  its  President, 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Foundation.  In  the 
late  twenties  he  led  a  group  of 
50  editors  of  American  news¬ 
papers  in  a  tour  of  Europe  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  He  took  part  in  many 
civic  activities,  acting  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  1945  Red  Cross 
War  Fund  Committee,  and  in 
1943  making  the  first  annual 
citizens  award  of  the  Hartford 
Jewish  War  Veterans  for  service 
against  racial  prejudice  to  a 


Mourice  S.  Sherman 

prominent  Hartford  merchant. 

Tributes  to  his  memory  were 
received  at  the  Courant  from 
former  President  Herbert 
Hoover,  a  personal  friend  for 
more  than  25  years:  former 
Democratic  National  Chairman 
James  A.  Farley:  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  Cor¬ 
poration:  and  state  and  national 
figures.  Oswald  Garrison  Vil- 
lard.  former  editor  of  the  Nation, 
called  him  “worthy  of  the 
high  standards  and  journalistic 
ideals  ”  of  the  editorial  giants  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century  and 
commented : 

"That  he  was  outstanding  in 
New  England,  everybody  is 
aware:  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
if  there  is  another  director  of 
a  daily  in  the  entire  country 
to  equal  him  in  his  ability,  his 
integrity,  his  tolerance,  his  eag¬ 
erness  to  hear  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  side  of  the  case,  the 
breadth  of  his  point  of  view  and 
his  steadfast  adherence  to  his 
principles." 

Sir  Alfred  Zimmern.  British 
founder  of  the  Geneva  School 
of  International  Relations  and 
now  a  visiting  lecturer  at  Trin¬ 
ity  College  in  Hartford,  re¬ 
marked:  “He  is  the  C.  P.  Scott 
of  this  country."  referring  to 
the  late  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian. 

■ 

Noted  French  Editor 
In  California  Retires 

San  Francisco — Augustin  Lu- 
sinchi.  editor  of  the  Courrier  du 
Pacifique,  largest  French  paner 
in  the  United  Stages  and  oldest 
paper  in  California,  has  retired 
after  45  years  as  chief  executive 
of  the  publication. 

Now  80  years  old  and  a 
French  colony  leader  in  San 
Francisco  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  M.  Lusinchi  will  board  a 
plane  for  a  cross-.Atlantic  flight 
this  month  to  see  Paris  again — 
and  his  daughter.  Janet,  an  at¬ 
tache  of  the  American  embassy, 
and  his  son.  Victor,  now  a  Paris 
correspondent  for  a  London 
newspaper. 

M.  Lusinchi.  who  wears  the 
small  red  ribbon  of  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  is  a  Cor¬ 
sican  and  was  brought  here  in 
1902  from  Paris  where  he  had 
served  on  leading  Parisian  iour- 
nals  for  more  than  a  decade. 


Talbot  Patrick 
Buys  Herald 
A:RockHillS.C. 

Goldsboro.  N.  C. — Talbot  Pat 
rick,  publisher  of  Goldsboro 
News  Argus  and  vicepresident 
of  Eastern  Caro¬ 
lina  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  (WGBR 
and  WGBR-FM) 
of  Goldsboro, 
has  purchased 
the  Rock  Hill 
(  S.  C. )  Evening 
Herald.  An¬ 
nouncement  was 
made  by  A.  W. 

Huckle.  for  25 
years  editor  and 
publisher  of  the 
Herald. 

Mr.  Huckle 
and  Mr.  Patrick  have  been  as¬ 
sociated  since  1929  when  Pat¬ 
rick  went  to  Goldsboro  and 
Huckle  obtained  a  minority  in¬ 
terest  in  the  paper  there.  They 
have  also  been  associated  in  the 
Concord  Tribune.  At  the  same 
time  as  Patrick  purchased  the 
Rock  Hill  Herald,  he  sold  his 
minority  interest  in  Concord  to 
Huckle  and  other  stockholders 
in  Concord. 

Although  no  immediate 
changes  are  anticipated  in  Rock 
Hill,  Patrick  informed  the  staff 
of  the  Herald  he  plans  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  staff  and  increases  in 
mechanical  equipment  within 
the  next  two  years. 

Huckle  has  donated  $10,000  to 
the  City  of  Rock  Hill  upon  his 
retirement  as  publisher  of  the 
Herald,  the  money  to  be  used 
in  a  city  beautification  program. 

Patrick  began  newspaper 
work  as  a  police  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  City  News  Bureau. 

Night  studies  during  the  first 
year  at  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  of  Northwestern 
University  were  followed  by 
offer  of  a  job  on  the  old  Chicago 
Evening  Post.  Later,  jobs  were 
with  newspapers  in  Lima,  Ohio, 
Honolulu  and  Shanghai.  China. 

He  changed  over  to  the  busi 
ness  side  with  the  New  York 
Daily  News  where  he  broke 
into  the  local  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  In  1929,  he  left  to  be 
come  part  owner  of  the  Golds¬ 
boro  Argus.  A  merger  with  the 
Goldsboro  News  was  effected  in 
September,  1929. 

Patrick  is  a  former  President  ■ 
of  the  North  Carolina  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Afternoon  Dail-  ' 
ies.  He  is  a  former  Director  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  Chairman  of  that  asso¬ 
ciation’s  Comittee  on  Research. 

In  World  War  II,  he  served 
on  General  Eisenhower's  staff. 
He  was  first  with  the  Mission  to 
the  Provisional  French  Goyem- 
ment  and  later,  in  the  Division 
of  Public  Relations. 

■ 

F.  Bernard  Head  Dies 

F.  Bernard  Head.  54,  publicity 
man  for  the  Ringling  Brothers 
and  Barnum  Bailey  Circus  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  quarter-century, 
died  June  30  in  Bellevue  Hospi¬ 
tal,  New  York  City. 


Patrick 
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Newsprint  Inquiry 

continued  from  page  10 


Mr.  Doane,  he  admitted,  had 
been  in  the  U.  S.  otten  to  con¬ 
sult  on  atiairs  of  his  firm  and  to 
maintain  contacts  with  friends. 

International  s  case  was  built 
on  the  ground  that  the  Court  is 
being  asked  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  corporation 
and  to  substitute  its  judgment 
for  the  judgment  of  the  stock¬ 
holders. 

"It  has  been  frequently  held,” 
said  the  brief,  "that  this  is  the 
kind  of  thing  which  no  court 
will  do.” 

The  Government’s  contention 
that  International  is  an  inte¬ 
grated  company  was  described 
as  "unfounded  in  fact  and  im¬ 
material  in  law.” 

"There  is  nothing  inherently 
suspicious  and  unlawful  in  the 
existence  of  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies,”  the  brief  argued.  “The 
Government  has  presented  a 
quite  distorted  picture  of  the 
facts  ...  It  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  actual  management  of 
the  Canadian  companies  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  Canada  by  executive 
officers  resident  there.” 

Statements  in  the  Govern¬ 
ments  original  brief  relating  to 
International’s  interest  in  This 
Week  magazine  were  branded 
as  "hearsay”  and  dismissed 
with  the  statement;  "Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  is  wrong  as  to  the  amount 
of  International’s  non  -  voting 
stock  interests  in  This  Week.” 

Further,  the  brief  discussed 
the  Government’s  assertion  that 
an  officer  of  International  had 
negotiated  newsprint  contracts 
personally,  saying:  “Many  of 
the  publications  with  which  he 
assisted  in  negotiating  news¬ 
print  contracts  for  the  Sales 
company  were  publications  in 
which  International  Paper  Co. 
itself  had  some  separate  eco¬ 
nomic  interest.” 

The  subpoena,  it  was  related, 
is  “far  more  sweeping  than  any 
that  have  ever  been  sustained  in 
any  reported  case  of  which  we 
are  aware.  It  calls  for  not  only 
the  corporate  minute  books  and 
contracts,  but  intra-office  re¬ 
cords,  and  external  correspond¬ 
ence  on  the  entire  subject  of 
newsprint.” 

Mitchell’s  brief  declared,  “the 
Government  has  scraped  the 


INSTALLATION  ENGINEERS 
To  be  FIRST  in  any  field — 
»nd  very  definitely  a  technical 
one— means  long  experience 
exacting  clients. 

We  have  served  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  and  allied  lines. 

years.  They  have 
brought  to  us  their  problems 
Repairs.  Dis- 
®'’ecting.  Servicing 
^  24-around- 
ine-clock  hour  guarantee. 

A  Nation-wide  service 


CINTIE- AMMON  C0..< 


I  barrel.  It  has  gone  back  many 
years  to  rake  up  incidents  to 
support  its  position.  The  results 
lare  too  meager.” 

I  Bennett  reiterated,  in  support 
of  his  contention  that  the  court 
lean  compel  International  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  records  of  its  subsidi¬ 
aries,  under  penalty  of  con- 
j  tempt,  that  International  "exer- 
Icises  day  to  day  business  control 
jover  the  Canadian  companies 
and  continuously  imposes  upon 
Canadian  production  limitations 
primarily  in  the  business  inter¬ 
ests  of  International.” 

Federal  Judge  Goddard  ad¬ 
vised  the  litigants  they  would 
not  get  an  early  decision  be¬ 
cause  there  was  a  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  in  some  matters. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


K.XCLL'SIVE  DAILY,  net  over  $30,- 
000  after  taxes.  Great  future;  $lU0m 
to  handle. 


Kxflusive  weekly  in  beautiful  city 
Ib.DOU  for  5572m. 


Profttable  weekly  ^rosi»in^  over 
$50m  for  $40111. 


Weekly  jjjroup.  '46  t^ross  over 
$136m,  for  $135in. 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time — $.50  par  lina 
1 4  timas — .40  per  line  par  insertion 
'  HELP  WANTED  AND 
!  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — $1.00  par  lina 
2  times — .90  par  tine  par  insertion 
‘  4  times — .80  per  line  par  insertion 
I  3  linos  minimum 

Count  approximately  five,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

I  Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 

I  There  is  an  additional  charge  of  IS 
I  cents  for  the  use  ef  a  Box  number  on 
acb  order. 

Wa  forward  all  mail  recaivad  in  an- 
j  twar  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  be 
I  called  for  at  this  office  will  be  hold 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Bos 
I  Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
'  Broadway,  New  York  1 8,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


f'.Al'.AULE  HANDLING,  buying  sell¬ 
ing.  nicrgeis  diiilies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  I'.  .S.  No  lea.ses  or  trades, 
leui  Keighiier  Agency,  Box  52,  Nit. 
I'leasant.  Nlieliigan. 


.^I.AY  IlKOTHEKS,  Hinghaiuton,  N.  Y. 
Kstablislied  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  wilhoul  [mblieity. 


NEWSPAPKKS— Daily,  Weekly 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
!371ti  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Newspapers  bought,  sold,  appraised. 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY  &  CO. 
Shelton  Hotel  Mezzanine 
New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


Personal  service  barked  with  30 
years  exjierienre  in  the  West.  Arthur 
W.  Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5.  California. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  PAPERS 
J.  R.  Gabbert.  35  years  a  publisher. 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside.  California. 


STOCK  &  BONDS  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
Bought  and  Sold 


BARNES  St  TURLEY 
120  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  3 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


DAILY  FOR  SALE 
California  daily,  groaning  over  $100H, 
leta  $20M,  is  for  sale  becanae  part- 
lert  disagree.  We  want  out.  Priced 
for  quick  sale — $55M,  half  caah,  bal- 
mce  easy  terms  if  proper  credit  risk 
ihown.  First  come,  first  served. 
Unique  operation  in  specialty  field. 
U.P.  wire;  Plenty  paper;  no  plant 
>nt  cheap  printing.  Write  box  7483, 
"Iditor  St  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE :  West  coast  newspaper 
property.  Grossing  more  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  An  excellent  property 
being  sold  to  liquidate  estate.  I^in- 
cii>als  only.  Must  furnish  financial  ref¬ 
erences  prior  to  information  and  ne¬ 
gotiations.  Box  7039,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 
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J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orunge  St..  Riverside.  Calif. 


l.Ml'ROVE  YOUR  VACATION  by  in¬ 
vestigating  a  few  good  ne\\si)apcr 
ptopecties.  Send  for  our  1947  Summer 
List  of  lltO  selected  daily  and  weekly 
papers  for  sale.  No  obligation;  no  fees 
or  charges  whether  you  buy  or  not. 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914. 


l'.4('ll''lC  Coast  weekly,  unopposed,  in 
city  of  5,000.  $35,000  with  half  down. 
Oregon  Newspaper  Tublishers  Assn., 
Joiinialism  Bldg..  Eugene,  Oregon. 


SOUTHWEST  Daily,  just  up  for  sale. 
Cash  required  $65,000.  Action  is  es¬ 
sential. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  MAN, 
age  30.  seeks  active  interest  in  daily 
paper  in  west,  middle  west.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $20M  to  invest.  Write  Box 
7637.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWlSPAPER  WANTED  (morning  or 
afternoon  or  both  or  with  radio  sta¬ 
tion)  in  pleasant,  growing  community 
of  medium  size.  Price  no  object  if  on 
good  financial  basis.  Box  7662,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WILL  PAY  good  price  for  Mid-west 
small  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata,  Okla¬ 
homa,  bank  reference. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


24  OR  32-PAGE  HOE 


Four  Deck  —  Single  Width 
22’',"  Cut-Off  DC  Drive 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  337  Inverness.  Florida 


GOSS  28page  “Straightline”  press 
with  color  deck.  22 y,"  cutoff.  George 
O.  Heffelnian.  406  West  Pico,  Los 
.Angeles  15,  California. 


MUST  BE  MOVED  AT  ONCE 


Goss  HI  Speed  Sextuple 


A  good  press  for  a  medium  sized 
newspaper,  at  a  very  attractive  price. 
Four  plate  wide  3  deck  (24  pages 
straight.  48  collect)  double  folder, 
23  9/16"  cut-off,  A.  C.  drive,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Equipped  for  tab¬ 
loid.  Can  be  seen  and  operated. 

No  reasonable  offer  declined.  Build¬ 
ing  must  be  vacated. 

W.  B.  PAPE 
Republican  and  American 
Waterbnry  91,  Connecticut 


GOSS  4  Units  AC  Drive  23  9/18" 
cut-off.  Available  now  $28,000  cash. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


.ALL  NIETAL  standard  size  form 
tables  with  ball-hearing  wheels.  $65. 
Crated  f.o.b.  George  O.  Heffelman,  406 
West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Quality,  32-ponnd  base  Newa- 
prlnt.  15".  19".  20".  21',  22*.  24',  2r, 
28"  jumbo  rolla.  Also  24  z  36  sheets 
in  carload  lota — Wire  or  phone  your 
requirements:  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall 
Street,  N.  Y.  C.,  Phone:  HAnover 
2-0165. 


NEW  MATERIAL — for  both  Newspa¬ 
per  and  Printing  Plant:  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hall  6 
and  8  ft.  Steel  Newspaper  Make-up 
Tables;  Baling  Presses,  both  hand 
and  power;  GIning  Machines — for  any 
purpose ;  Composing  Room  Saws ; 
NEW  44"  National  Automatic  Power 
Cutters,  one  week  delivery.  26"  Lever 
Cutters  (30  days’  delivery).  Thomas 
W.  Ha)I  Co..  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford,  (jonn.) 


MECHANICAL  EQU IFMENT ^R  SALE 

GOSS  QUAD 

FOUR  DECK  SINGLE  AVIDTH 
WOOD  PONY  ALTOPLATE 
23  9  16"  CUT-OFF 
D.  C.  DRIAE — A.  C.  CONVERTER 
.AD.APTED  FOR  COMICS  OR 
COLORED  CIRCULARS  AS  AVELL 
AS  NEWSPAPERS 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St..  New  Tffrk  City _ 

LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTY'PES 
For  sale.  Wc  rebuild  and  overhaul 
Linotypes  and  Iiitertypes,  either  on 
your  door  or  our  sliop.  Estimates  giv¬ 
en,  either  per  hour  or  job.  AH  work 
guaranteed.  Complete  plants  or  one 
machine.  Day  and  night  service.  Lino- 
Inter  Service  Co.,  369  East  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit  7,  Michigan.  Fitz- 
roy  6819.  A  phone  call  will  have  man 
there. _ 

MON.AQUA  Coolers,  five,  good  condi¬ 
tion.  $40.  each.  Free  Press.  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont. _ 

^^SS  DOUBLE  FOLDER 

with  Upper  Formers 
22’/,"  Cut-Off 
Insi)ection  by  Appointment 

Also:  Economy  Tiering  Mch.,  DC 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  337  Inverness,  Florida 

24P.AGE  HOE  2  plate-wide  AVeb 
Press.  23  9  16"  sheet  cut,  immediately 
available,  complete  with  A.  C.  motor 
drive  and  stereo,  equipment;  64-Pg. 
Hoe  heavy  duty  Straightline,  224i" 
cut-off,  can  be  seen  running  Middle 
West,  fine  condition :  Model  25  Lino¬ 
type:  Sta-Hi  Mat  Former;  Wood  heavy 
duty  Dry  Mat  Roller;  Miller  bench 
Composing  Room  Saw;  Miller  “Spe¬ 
cial  Purpose”  pedestal  type  Saw 
Trimmer:  17  x  25  Hacker  Proof 

Press ;  24  and  48-drawer  Hamilton 

'  Type  Cabinets:  2'/]  ton  Hoe  Metal 
Furnace  and  Pump:  Large  Quantity 
New  3 '/i  X  18  rustproof  steel  Galleys 
— 45c  each  in  lots  of  100  or  more: 
Wood  .Jr.  Antoplate  Finishing  Machine 
for  23  9  16"  sheet  cut.  Thos.  AV.  Hal! 
Co..  120  West  42nd  St..  New  Y’ork  18. 


FOR  SALE:  Duplex  tubular  casting 
box:  stove-pipe  scorcher;  11  x  14 
Stoneware  etcher  with  variable  speed 
motor  and  W.  N.  U.  full  page  flat 
caster.  Herald,  Oskalooka.  Iowa. 

WE  ARE  in  a  position  to  supply  for 
immediate  shipment  from  Prance,  miitl- 
miim  50  ton  lots.  Standard  Quality 
1  White  French  Newsprint,  jumbo  rolls, 
!  any  width  desired.  Freight  and  in¬ 
surance  prepaid  to  your  nearest  port. 
Larger  quantities  available,  also  de¬ 
ferred  shipment  if  desired.  Wire_  or 
write  requirements.  Box  7450,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

STEREOTYPE  equipment  consisting 
of  a  Duplex,  standard-tubular  casting 
)>ox.  Duplex  Finishing  Machine,  and 
a  Duplex  mat  former.  Write  Alameda 
Times-Star,  Alameda,  California. 


ONE  ELECTRIC  Paper  Lift.  Capac¬ 
ity  2.400  lbs.  Lift  height  72  inches, 
roll  horizontal,  full  apron,  roller  bear¬ 
ing  wheels  easily  handled.  Perfect 
•ondition.  E.  P.  Charlet.  1100  Broad¬ 
way,  Nashville,  Tennessee. _ 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
PLANT 

24  PAGE  HOE 

Single  Width — 3  Deck — %  Fold. 

COMPLETE  STEREOTYPE 
Both  curved  &  fiat — 20  Turtles  & 
Chases.  Heavy  Mat  Roller. 

COMPLETE  MAILING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
4  Linotypes — Ludlow  A  Mats — Elrod 
— Saws — Proof  Press — Type  Cabinets 
— Galley  Cabinets — Makeup  Stones — 
etc. 

Evrythinq  Except  Newsprint 

Located  Chicago.  Available  now. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  3t.  New  York  City 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

32-PAGE  HOE  2 1 1/2  CUT 
With  Pony  Autoplate 

Availalile  April  194iS 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

l{(ix  ;<:t7 _ IiiVfrni’i.s.  Klorida 

SIXTKKN  -  PAGK“^C}0SS  ROTARY' 
WITH  alternating  current  motor.  Com¬ 
plete  stereotype  equipment  including 
chain  drive  mat  roller.  Get  complete 
information  about  this  bargain.  Press 
available  at  once.  Floyd  Mahl.  533  YV. 
Congress  Street,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

dupTex 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16  PACiK  CMTS 
KXTRA  COl.OK  CVI.INDKR 
COMl’l.KTK  STKKKO 
AC  .MOTOR  DRIVK 
22  ',''  (  I  T-OFF 

Ava''3ble  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN 

lls  K.  40fli  .-Jt,.  Y'ork  City 

tiO.'iS  (4)  DKClv  .'il.NOl.l-;  WIDTH 
with  color  unit  and  reversihh'  cylin- 
tier,  32  page  capacity.  22  ■''i"  cut-off. 
AC  Drive.  ('om|ilctc  .'ttcreo  cqiiiptnent 
incliuling  late  model  Pony  .Autoplate 
with  vacuum  box.  .Available  itnmedi- 
atily.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Highland 
Parker  Printi-rs.  30  llartlett.  High- 
lanil  Park  3.  Michigan. 


buy— TRADE— SELL 

Tubular  Plate  Presses 
H-Page  Flatbeds 
Rotaries,  2  Plates  Wide 

Communicate  with  Wesley  Dammes, 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO. 

17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17, 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WAWTED 

PCLL  PAGE  mat  roller  and  stereo¬ 
type  flat  shaver.  Don  R.  Fox.  4730  E. 
Lancaster,  Fort  Worth  3.  Texas. 

NEWSPAPER  PRES.S 
16-32  pages  with  stereo  equipment. 
'5,  $8  Linotypes. 

Box  7649,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
LUDIXYW  eqsipment  in  good  order  for 
cash.  Write  or  wire  Sloctus  Publish¬ 
ing  Oo.,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit  30, 
Michigan. _ 

WANTED:  CAMERON  REWINDER- 
SECOND  HAND  either  rebuilt  or  in 
good  running  condition.  Submit  full 
particulars.  Box  7658.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
Single  width,  four  deck  Hoe  or  Goss 
press,  21^^"  cut-off.  Box  7651,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13 inch  printing  diameter. 
21'h  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

16-PAGE  PRESS  with  stereotype 
equipment.  Might  consider  24-psge 
press.  Contact  Milt  Wick,  at  Herald, 
Roanoke  Rapidt,  North  Carolina. 

WANTED  TO  BUT 
One,  two.  three,  or  four  units,  double 
width,  Hoe  or  Goss,  21%'  cut-off 
with  or  without  folder.  Box  7470, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  buy,  single,  width,  4 
deck  Hoe  or  Goss  press,  21 H*  eut- 
off.  Box  7523,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

WANTED  to  buy  for  cash  good  used 
twenty  page  tubnlar  or  32  page  single 
width  Goss  22%'  cut-off  with  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Will  consider  other 
32  page  presses.  Take  delivery  any 
time.  Must  have  by  January.  Write 
full  details.  Florence  Morning  News, 
Florence,  South  Carolina. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypea. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sta.,  Pkiindal- 
phis  22,  Pennsylvania. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED' 

WANTED 

Xfwspapor  and  Magazine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  K  4illli  St.  New  Y'ork  City 
3  Cl  KV KD  IMKCES  STKRKOTY'P-  \ 
I.\(?  .M.icbincry  for  23  9/16"  leiigtlw 
sheet  ciit-oir,  also  Mat  Roller  ami  | 
Metal  Furnace.  .Xdvisc  i-ondition  and  ! 
price.  Box  7433.  Editor  A:  Publisher.  ! 

'  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  JENGINE^”  I 

-Yi.YCH  I  N  I.'sTS — Disiuautliiig.  moving  , 
iiss.  iubling  entile  newspaper  plants  , 
repairs,  iiiainteiiitiiee,  service  iiatinn  i 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  ! 

MACHINISTS  COMPANY  | 

:l.')  Kos**  Streut,  Ntnv  York  7.  N.  Y.  i 

MISCELLANEOUS— F0R~^LE  ' 

CHKMCO  large  size  strip  film  roll 
camera.  Size  capacity  19"  x  24",  ; 
screen  capacity  20"  x  24"  with  die-  '■ 
appearing  screen  mechanism.  Zeiss  i 
.Ypo  Tessar  lens. 

CLEVELAND  SHOPPING  NEWS 
5309  Hamilton  Ave., 

Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 

******One  24"  Levy  Process  Camera 
— Gallery  Type.  Complete  with  copy 
board  and  transparency  holder,  all 
fluorescent  lighting  for  transparen¬ 
cies  and  copy.  Copy  lights  on  movable 
light  stands.  Carbon  arcs  if  desired. 

One  19"  Process  lens  also  avail¬ 
able  for  sale. 

Box  7659,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


MAKE  NEW  FRIENDS  WITH 
“Lines  for  Living’’ 

THE  DAILY  VERSE  FEATURE 
Millions  Enjoy  These  Famous  Lyrics 
8  YEARS  CONTINUOUS  RUNNING 
Reasonable  Rates,  Proofs  On  Request 
DONALD  J.  MacCARGO 
60  Weldon  Street,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 
Minimum  four  monthly.  Will  tailor  to 
fit  yonr  needs.  Free  specimen  reviews 
if  interested.  Box  7578,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

W'EEKLY  FEATURES 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  SYNDICATE 
Hollywood  28,  California. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


-YRE  you  looking  for  news,  fresh,  pre¬ 
cise  and  objective  of  French  economy! 
A  French  journalist  with  great  experi¬ 
ence,  excellent  relations  in  every 
class  of  society:  political  and  diplo¬ 
matic  circles,  business  and  trade,  is 
willing  to  supply  regularly  to  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  or  magazines  articles 
on  economic  conditions  in  France  or 
(111  general  French  affairs.  Write  to; 
Count  de  Gouvion-Saint-Cyr.,  67  allee 
de  la  Foret,  La  Celle  Saint-Cloud, 
Seine  et  Oise  (FRANCEl. 

FASHION  ART  SKETCHES  for  ad¬ 
vertisers,  newspapers,  magazines, 
agencies,  tailor-made  to  fit  your  spe¬ 
cial  needs.  Fast  service,  reasonable 
quotations,  samples.  Write  Ray  Lsjoie, 
Island  Creek.  Massachusetts. 


PROFIT  TRAINING  FOR 
Y'OUR  WANT  AD  STAFF  I 
HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  a  new  50,000-word  train¬ 
ing  manual,  makes  beginners  produc¬ 
tive  workers  fast,  boosts  old  hands’ 
sales.  Based  on  use-tested  methods 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  News’ 
Want  -Yd  section  to  fifth  largest  in 
I'.  S.  evening  field  in  7  years.  Avail¬ 
able  to  you  if  there’s  no  Parish  A 
Pickett  client  in  your  city.  First  time 
any  separate  feature  of  Parish  A 
Pickett's  YVant  Ad  Service  has  been 
offered  non-subscribers.  Complete, 
practical,  profitable.  $35  per  copy. 
FREE  5-day  inspection  privilege.  Order 
today ! 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower.  Miami  36,  Fla. 


HE^  WANTED— j^MINISTRATIVE 

-NEGRO  -MANAGER  WANTED  to  op- 
outstanding  western  ne^ro  news* 
paper.  (Jive  tMhication.  background, 
experience.  Box  7t>40.  Kdilor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

CAN  YOU  QUALIFY  AS  THIS  TYPE 
OK  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER! 

Once  in  a  great  while  an  opportunity 
presents  itself  for  the  right  person  to 
identify  himself  with  n  fast-growing 
oiganizatioii  where  niinsiial  ability, 
li:ird  work  and  experienci'  can  he 
tinned  into  big  dividends.  The  Erie. 
I’eiin-ylvania  Daily  and  Sunday  Dis- 
pateh  has  just  such  an  n|>portunity 
for  a  top  flight  classified  manager  who 
lias  proven  he  ciin  sell  and  direct  a 
'talT  in  sidling  and  building  classified 
volume  in  ii  field  where  iiotential  is 
nnipiestioiied. 

This  i»  no  job  for  has-beens  or  for  ' 
il reiimei-s;  Salary  and  a  bonus  on  in-  | 
crease  is  the  basis — both  being  sttli-  | 
jeet  to  full  disetissicm  with  the  right  | 
person.  If  yon  have  it — yon  can  make  j 
it.  If  yon  haven't,  do  not  bother  to  ^ 
answer.  No  iilioiie  or  telegraiih  com-  i 
mnnieatioiis  wijl  be  considered.  Write 
jilainly  and  fully — who  yon  are — what 
yon  are — and  what  yon  can  do  based 
upon  proven  past  performance. 

Write  to  Paul  Albracht.  General  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Erie  Dispatch,  Erie,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  wanted  by  lontheastern 
newspaper,  city  of  15.000.  Pull  infor¬ 
mation  first  letter.  $50  per  week  to 
start.  Box  7538,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  display  advertising  salesman 
who  can  sell  and  write  copy.  This  is  a 
permanent  job  that  offers  the  right 
man  an  excellent  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  No  high-pressure  selling.  Man 
should  be  between  25  and  35  years  old 
with  at  least  five  years  experience. 
Single  man  preferred  because  of  hous¬ 
ing  situation.  Salary  open.  Tbta  is  the 
first  time  in  over  15  years  we  have 
advertised  for  a  display  salesman. 
Our  men  stay  with  us.  Write  fully  to 
the  advertising  manager,  Jackson 
Citlsen  Patriot,  Jackson,  Michigan, 
giving  two  or'  three  newspaper  refer¬ 
ences. 


HELP  WANTED— ARTIST 


NEWSPAPER  ARTIST,  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  layout  work  and  photo 
retouching.  Box  7656,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  Manager  of  proven 
ability  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  office  routine  and  procedure 
as  well  as  promotion  and  development 
of  oountry,  city  and  home  delivery 
organizations,  for  new  daily  located 
in  large  progressive  city  in  Southwest, 
with  ideal  climate  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Very  exceptional  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Write  fully  giving 
roiiiplete  details  of  past  experience, 
salary,  age.  references  and  recent 
snaiishot  of  self.  Box  7641,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


W.AN'TED:  Y'oiing  man  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  Circulation  who  understands 
handling  boys,  can  drive  a  car.  as  as¬ 
sistant  manager.  Combined  daily  cir¬ 
culation  40,000  covering  fourteen 
counties.  Need  a  man  wlio  knows  the 
business.  Give  full  information  in  first 
letter.  Cecil  B.  Highland,  President 
and  General  Manager,  Clarksburg 
Publishing  Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


OITY  HALL  reporter  well  grounded 
in  fundamentals,  fast,  accurate,  after¬ 
noon  daily,  40  hour  week.  Working 
conditions  the  best.  Salary  commen- 
snrate  with  ability.  Geneva  DaHy 
Times,  Geneva,  New  York. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT.  Young  man 
with  newspaper  background  to  write 
news  releases  and  trade  journal  arti¬ 
cles.  Permanent  position.  Send  resume 
to  Box  7564,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIaT" 


CAP.ABLE,  experienced  woman  wanted 
by  large  Western  paper  for  position 
as  Assistant  Women’s  Editor.  Good 
plant,  pleasant  conditions,  chance  for 
advancement.  Box  7596,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


L.ARGE  Western  newspaper  has  A1 
opening  for  newsman  who  can  take 
over  editorsliip  of  expanding  Sunday 
.Magazine  section.  Box  7595,  Editor  4 
Publisher. _ 

MAN’  to  take  over  reporting  and  edi¬ 
torial  work  on  weekly  newspaper. 
Good  salary  and  steady  work  for  re¬ 
sponsible  men.  20  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Box  7579,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sl.NGLE  M.YN  for  conibinatinn  re- 
lioiting  and  disk  jol)  on  Montana 
daily.  Box  766(i.  Editor  A  I’liblisher. 

TRADE  PAPER  REPRESENTATIVE 
for  Chicago  office  of  old  established 
New  York  Trade  paper.  Must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  in  handling 
all  phases  of  editorial  and  news  ma¬ 
terial.  Knowledge  of  handling  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  preferable.  Salary 
and  coniiiiission  approximately  $4500 
annually.  Only  rciilics  giving  complete 
account  nf  pust  experience  considered. 
Box  7565,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  by  Washington  Bureau, 
meticulous,  brilliant,  young  desk  man 
who  can  think  like  a  local  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  at  same  time  grasp  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Congress.  We  cannot  compro¬ 
mise  on  accuracy  and  integrity.  Write 
full  details.  Replies  kept  confidential. 
Box  7584,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Top-flight  reporter  who 
can  cover  city  hall  in  city  of  76,000. 
Must  have  at  least  three  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Apply  to  Box  7583,  stating  qual¬ 
ifications  and  enclosing  picture  if 
aveilable. _ 

WANTED — Proof  Reader  by  Daily 
newspaper  in  town  of  15,000,  circula¬ 
tion  8,500.  State  age,  experience,  qual¬ 
ifications,  and  salary  wanted.  Write 
Peru  Daily  Tribune,  Peru,  Indiana. 

WANTED — Competent  young  woman 
for  city  news  reporting.  Photography 
experience  preferred.  Write  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Star-Courier,  Kewanee, 
Illinois. _ 

WANTED — experienced  reporter  for 
small  city  daily  who  ran  also  edit 
wire  when  needed.  Write  all  of  inter¬ 
est  in  first  letter,  send  picture  if 
possible.  Box  7635,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

WANTED — Experienced  editor  for 
afternoon  daily  in  southwest.  Give 
complete  background  and  referenoei. 

Include  all  pertinent  data.  Only  in¬ 

terested  in  sober,  responsible  man  who 
can  fit  into  average  community.  Box 

7634,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Able  reportorial  man  with 
executive  ability.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  reporting,  desk  and  rewrite 
work;  also  writing  editorials.  This 
is  a  splendid  job  on  a  large  midwest 
newspaper  as  assistant  to  the  Editor- 
in-Chief,  who  is  reaching  the  retiring 
age.  Prefer  man  35  to  45  years  of 
age.  Must  be  willing  to  take  over  the 
night  side  if  necessary  for  a  certain 
period  of  time.  Will  be  asked  to  do 
editorial  work  and  considerable  public 
speaking.  Don't  answer  unless  you 
are  qualified  in  all  phases  of  journal¬ 
ism  on  the  editorinl  side  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Box  7633,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  JOURNALIST,  able  to  create 
market  picture  features,  wanted  by 
New  Y'ork  photo  service.  Op|>ortunity 
for  advancement.  Box  7661,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

PRESSMAN-stereotyper  for  Model  E 
Duplex  flatbed  press.  Phone  Mr. 
Jenkins  collect.  Fayette  Tribune, 
Oak  Hill.  Weit  Virginia. 


WORK  available  in  non-union  news¬ 
paper  plant.  Single  men  preferred. 
Good  rate  of  pay.  Need  floor  men. 
operators  or  combination.  Pleaseet 
work  in  modern  plant  In  uorthem 
Ohio.  Some  opportnnitiee  for  begin¬ 
ners.  Write  particulars  giring  naaii. 
age,  experience  and  references.  Stete 
when  available.  These  are  permaneet 
situations.  No  floatera  need  applT- 
Write  Box  7532,  Editor  A  Publlifcer. 
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-"mf  WANTEIX-MECHANICAL 

OXK  OP  Inti-r- Mountain  West's  out-  ! 
,-ar.(iiiig  smaller  dailies  needs  experi- 
jnceii  machioi.'t.  Six  mai  hines,  Lud-  I 
,i«  and  Elrod.  Excellent  working  con-  I 
itions.  L'liion  shop,  jrood  scale,  ideal  | 
;,ice  to  live.  Ui-st  of  liuntinj;  and  i 
ijjliing.  Timcs  X'-ws.  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  I 


^HELP  WAN-TED^ALESMEN 

E.VEKGETIC  .'JPANI.siH  speaking 

-aloiiian.  experienceil  iii-ws  features, 
.mios.  travel  throughout  central 
South  -■VmiTica  for  established  organ- 
iUtion.  Good  opportunity  promotion. 
Box  7663.  Editor  A  Piihlisher. 

"excellent  earning  opportunity 
iViilable  to  qualified  salesmen  w-ho 
ire  now  calling  on  newspapers  and 
,-»n  handle  our  product  as  a  side  line. 
iVrit*  giving  complete  background, 
Hampden  Novelty  Manufacturing  Co., 
inc,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 

LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

newspaper. MKN'.s  AGENCY.  Arti- 
los.  Hooks.  Eietion.  Plays  marketed. 
Hortha  Klaiism  r,  13(1  E.  4illli  St.,  N.Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

With  complete  Business  and  Editorial 
training — Excellent  record  of  unusual 
profit  operations  on  papers  of  20,000 
to  200,000  circulations — 38  years  of 
tie — can  furnish  references  and  credit 
report — would  prefer  interview  per¬ 
sonally  at  my  expense.  Write  Box 
7S04,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

.4DVERTISING  MANAGER  or  .Sales¬ 
man — Wants  position  with  live  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  values  ability  and  depend¬ 
ability.  Good  lay-out-copy  man,  many 
year*  experience.  High  character.  Best 
references.  Box  7632,  EditorAPublisher. 
PROMOTION  Manager,  experienced  in 
idvertiiing  and  publicity.  Ability  to 
create  promotion  ideas  that  tie  in  with 
iilei.  Familiar  copy  and  layout; 
plintiof  publicity  material.  Box  7618, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

QUALIFIED  by  22  years  experience, 
all  departments,  well  employed  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  (staff  of  14)  looking 
for  greater  fields  to  conquer  as  pub¬ 
lishers'  assistant.  Business  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Advertising  Director- 
manager.  Get  facta  and  you'll  be  sold, 
forapensation  based  on  ability.  Box 
7642,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SEASONED  ad*man  wants  a  more  re* 
iponsible  and  remunerative  position 
on  daily  in  West  or  South,  with  hous* 
in|t  available.  9  years  display  ad 
<reatinjf,  selling:,  and  mannjjinf:.  A*1 
fopy.  layouts,  ideas.  Now  employed  as 
id  executive  on  leading  Midwest  daily. 
Univeraity-jcraduate.  Ajfe  33.  Veteran. 
Married.  Children.  Personable,  steady. 
B-st  references.  Box  7638.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TOP  advertising  man,  36.  thorough 
knowledge  all  phases,  .5  years  7.5.000 
rirculation  daily.  8  years  department 
Cere  merchandising  and  promotion. 
Box  7651.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MTANT  results?  Seeking  a  hard 
worker?  Advertising,  promotion,  cir¬ 
culation  man  is  ready  to  go  to  bat 
*or  you.  Steady,  dependable,  young 
ind  aigreasive.  Has  held  managerial 
positions  since  1941.  Excellent  refer* 
«eei.  Ray  F.  Cline,  317  W.  Grove, 
urwoville,  Michigan. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— ARTIST 

first  Flight  newspaper  artist,  roto- 
^*vure  specialist,  also  retouch,  letter- 
layout,  cartoon,  illustration.  De- 
sircs  change.  West  Coast  preferred. 
h«mples  on  request.  Box  7645,  Editor 
•  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

_  CIRCULATION 

t. .  B  viT  ow.  wants  to  co: 

’“‘.‘nbUaher  who  needs  a  thorough 
nwoulation  manager.  Be 
'5W,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED—  “  I 
_ CIRCULATION _ _  i 

ClKCUlaATION  Manager  presently  \ 

employed  25M  combination  desires  i 
chance  to  produce  for  progressive 
daily.  BSJ  experienced  all  phases  city, 
country,  mail,  little  merchant,  AHC, 
I>roniotion.  Thrives  on  hard  work. 
Married,  28.  consider  any  reasonable 
offer.  Box  7582.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  | 

Capable  taking  complete  charge 
of  department,  16  years  expert-  i 
ence  in  all  phases  of  Circulation.  j 
ABC  tittle  merchant  plan,  pro-  i 
motion  and  training  of  person-  I 
nel,  desires  a  change  to  position 
where  ability  counts  and  results  i 
are  desired.  Box  7480,  Editor  i 
&  Publisher.  | 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  —  EDHORIAL 

A.B.-S.J.  Graduate  interested  in  daily 
newspaper  work.  Wilting  to  go  any-  1 
where.  Can  submit  samples  of  work.  | 
Alert  and  eager  to  learn.  Salary  | 
secondary.  Box  7569,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 

Usher. _  I 

A.CCL'STOMED  to  man's  work,  this] 
girl  has  seven  years  reporting,  rewrite, 
city  and  telegraph  editor,  makeup, 
small  daily.  BA  journalism.  Box 
7572,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

1  WANT  to  work  on  a  newspaper.  I 
am  twenty-one.  I  have  spent  six  years 
at  Groton  School  (graduating  cum 
laude),  two  years  in  the  Navy  (hon¬ 
orable  discharge),  and  three  years  at 
Harvard  (now  on  leave  from  senior 
year).  The  experience  is  more  import¬ 
ant  than  the  immediate  pay.  I  will  go 
anywhere:  but  I  prefer  a  state  capital 
or  a  county  seat.  I  can  begin  in  July. 
In  replying,  please  state  nature  of 
work  and  amount  of  pay.  George  W. 
Martin.  Jr..  Wilton,  Connecticut. 
AI/LEROIO  TO  NORTHERN  Winters, 
this  seasoned  paragrapher  (12  years) 
wants  to  do  Quip-Joint  column  for 
daily  in  California,  Florida,  or  reason¬ 
able  facsimile,  with  some  power- 
packed  editorial  writing  on  the  side. 
Politics,  right  of  center.  Want  to  toss 
it  around)  Box  7581,  Editor  A  Pob- 

lisher. _ 

ATTENTION  Colorado-Arizona  area. 
Veteran,  24,  married,  college  gradu¬ 
ate;  wants  to  settle  in  West,  begin 
newspaper  career.  Two  years  on  col¬ 
lege  daily.  Navy  Public  Relations  offi¬ 
cer.  Loves  the  work,  anxious  to  start, 
eager  to  learn.  Salary  secondary  if 
future  exists.  Willing  to  invest  up  to 
$7,000  in  small  daily  or  weekly,  and 
still  be  humble  beginner.  Box  7598, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

'Tl'kACTIVE  young  woman,  college, 
Christian.  Several  years'  experience 
rith  A-1  Arms,  including  industrial, 
rade  association,  financial  and  sta- 
istical  publishing  fields.  Statistics, 
harts,  languages,  research,  writing 
bility.  Independent  executive  worker, 
xperienced  in  organizing  and  super- 
.  ising  new  research  and  presentation, 
eeks  opportunity  worthwhile  re¬ 
search,  survey,  or  factual  publication. 
Box  7495,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CHICAGO  JOB  WANTED 

Reporter-editor-magazinp  writer  now 
in  New  York  desires  editorial  piilili- 
eity  nr  promotion  job  in  Chicago.  En¬ 
ergetic,  capable.  experienced.  Box 
76.')7.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  Graduate,  28,  experienced 
Trade  .lonrnal  writer,  ex-army  j)ilot 
and  newspaper  columnist,  desires 
news  service,  publicity,  or  magazine 
position.  D.  Foreman,  899  Geers  Ave., 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

2  YE.4IIS  copy  boy  NVw  York.  Cleve¬ 
land.  Single,  two  years  college.  Go 
anywhere.  Best  references.  Box  7629. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESIRE  editorial  and  writing  experi- 
enee  in  literary  popularization  of 
science.  College  graduate,  varied  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  7594.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOHI.XL  Assistant  or  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Writer.  Chicago  or  vicinity. 
Five  years'  experience  in  trade  paper 
and  advertising  copy  writing.  Four 
years  in  Army  Air  Force  public  re¬ 
lations.  Northwestern  graduate.  Box 
7647,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITOWAL 

CUB  REPORTER— 22,  single,  B.  A. 
(Journalism) — Wisconsin.  Wants  job 
with  small  or  medium  sized  paper 

anywhere.  Salary  secondary.  Box 
7487,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  now  connected  with  West 

Coast  daily,  wants  position  with  res- 
ponsiblity  and  chance  for  advance¬ 

ment.  College  graduate,  35.  married, 
capable  of  editing  good  local  news¬ 
paper,  Box  7574.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

'editor,  slot.  rim--iii  East,  llior- 

oiighly  experienced.  .\ge  44.  Box  7627. 
Editor  A  Ihiblisher. 

ENGLISH  Teacher  and  principal, 
woman.  eighteen  years’  teaching. 
Scholastic  editorial  experience.  Go  any- 
where.  Box  7496,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EX('H.4NGE-College  diploma.  English 
major,  axperience  college  publications, 
for  employment  in  New  York  publish¬ 
ing  firm.  Typing  thrown  in.  Good  bar¬ 
gain.  Call  CHelsea  3-5166.  Female. 
EXPERIENCED  newspaper  woman. 
■Xvailahle  July  1st.  Woman's  Page. 
Society.  Features,  Missouri  University 
Graduate.  Give  full  details.  Box  7469. 
Eilitor  ,A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  editor,  38.  twenty 
years  small  dailies.  Qualified  tele¬ 
graph,  city  or  managing  editor:  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Seeks  position  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Box  7591, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXI’ERIENCED  Editor,  wants  perma¬ 
nent  job  on  desk  of  established  daily 
or  magazine.  Single,  willing  to  travel. 
Best  references.  Box  762.5.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

GIRL,  23,  seeks  editorial-writing 
spot,  NYC.  Some  experience.  Box 
7654,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HARD  working,  quick  witted  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  wants  reportorial 
job  on  small  town  paper.  Member 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Journalism  honorary, 
B  average  in  College.  XGI,  references, 
write  Box  7519,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LABOR  writer.  Now  away  from  news 
game,  will  give  up  $6,500  job,  secur¬ 
ity,  to  return  to  first  love.  Studious, 
veteran.  28.  single,  can  really  write. 
Box  7494.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Ideas,  energy, 
responsible  experience  smallest  tb  me¬ 
tropolis.  Present  managing  editor 
large  daily  wants  publisher  with  more 
progressive  clrcnlation  •  getting  ob¬ 
jectives.  Box  7499,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Excellent 
news  judgment.  Exceptionally  fast 
reading  copy,  makeup.  Now  employed. 
Impressive  metropolitan,  smaller  city 
background.  Box  7646,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS,  CITY,  OR  TELEGRAPH  EDI¬ 
TOR,  eight  years  large  and  small 
dailies,  wants  to  leave  million-popula¬ 
tion  city  for  smaller  community.  Thirty- 
two.  married,  two  children.  Box  7631. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR — 8  years  wire,  re¬ 
porting.  photography,  editing,  make¬ 
up.  directing  news  staff.  AB  .Tournal- 
ism  SDX,  veteran  29,  married.  Now 
employed.  Prefer  small  city  daily.  Box 
7653,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PICTURE  editor  with  metropolitan 
newspaper,  rotogravure  and  syndicate 
experience,  both  news  and  feature, 
wants  connection  national  magazine 
or  newspaper  feature  section  New 
York.  Chicago,  west  coast.  Not  avail¬ 
able  before  October.  Box  7643,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  14  years  on  all  beats,  fea¬ 
tures:  highest  recommendations,  sin¬ 
gle.  Box  7619.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER — BS  .Toiirnalism,  graduate 
study  in  history.  24.  wants  work  gen¬ 
eral  news,  sports,  radio,  trade  journal. 
Go  anywhere.  Write  Ernest  Rosenthal. 
32  Clafllin  Rond,  Brookline  46,  Mass¬ 
achusetts. 

REPORTER  seeks  immediate  job  on 
New  York  State,  New  England  daily. 
One  year  daily  experience — labor,  mu¬ 
nicipal  beats,  features,  rewrites.  Knows 
sports.  College  graduate.  2-5,  married, 
veteran.  Box  7648,  Editor  A  Pub- 
,  lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
EDITORIAL 


;  ROVING  Correspondent  Mountain 
'  -■'tates  and  far  West  is  open  for  more 
I  as.signments.  Box  7498,  Editor  A  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

'Ul»\  lNG  columnist  rcpoi'tcr.  single, 

,  fon  ign,  domestic,  good  connections. 

I  Woiid-U.  .SI.  travcliU  many,  many 
jtais.  Box  7655,  Kdilor  I'ulilishcc. 

I  .SflENt'E.  TKCHNU'AL  EDITORS 
i  Do  you  need  an  assistant  who.se  train- 
I  ing  has  spccilically  picparcd  hint  to 
I  help  you.'  Vet,  23,  tltiec  years  college, 

I  -lonriialism  Major,  coilege  physics. 

I  matliemties,  six  months  in  air  corps 
I  radio  school,  two  years  experience 
I  radio  opcial.ons  and  repair  in  Army, 
i  wants  posiifion  with  future,  salary 
i  si'condarv.  Box  7623,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

.■sl’ORT.s  EDITOR  —  Experienced,  call¬ 
able  and  energetic,  who  produces  iti- 
terrsting  and  .ittraetive  pages,  wants 
position  in  eity  of  aroiind  lUO.UiU). 
I’riseiitly  employed,  but  seeks  to  make 
eliange  and  can  furnish  top  references 
w  ith  20  years  of  experience  to  provide 
Inickgroiind.  Family  man.  sober  and 
industrious.  Will  go  anywhere  where 
there  is  a  chance  to  settle  down  with 
seeiirity.  Box  7650.  EditorAPublisher. 
SPORTS  EDITOR  small  paper  wants 
sports  job  on  medium  or  large  daily, 
prefer  Midwest  or  East.  ex-Naval  offi¬ 
cer,  6  years  college.  29,  tinmiirried. 
exiierieneed  sports  column  writer,  all 
sports  and  makeup.  Box  7630,  Editor 

A  Publisher^  _  _ _ 

YFRiS-iTILE  Newsman.  5  years  ex¬ 
perience,  midwest  dailies,  wire  serv¬ 
ice.  Covered  all  beats.  Handled  special 
sections,  editorial  promotion.  Go  any¬ 
where.  ilox  765‘2,  Editor  A  Publishe^. 
'VETERAN  reporter-feature  toiler  de¬ 
sires  position  on  small  MidwMtern 
daily  or  weekly  with  late  William 
Allen  White  editorial  policy.  Box 

7506,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ ^ 

WANTED  Copy-reading  position.  Ex¬ 
perienced.  Box  7628,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ 

WRITER  or  Editor  of  technical  or 
popular  science,  w-ith  industrial  chemi¬ 
cal,  editorial,  and  writing  experience, 
wishes  position  with  trade  or  scientific 
journal,  book  publisher,  newspaper, 
o  radvertising  agency,  Philadelphia- 
New  York  area.  Box  7644,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  man,  24]  tingle,  vet,  seeks 
copyreader  or  reporter  job.  Jane 
Graduate  Missouri  School  of  Jonrnal- 
ism.  Some  experience.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Seymour  Rosenberg,  307  Col¬ 
lege  Ave.,  Colombia,  Missouri. 

SITUATIONS  WAN  I  ED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

ENGRAVER  desires  position  in  me- 
dium  size  Newspaper  Engraving  De¬ 
partment.  Nine  years  experience.  ^1 
phases  of  Newspaper  Eng.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references.  Box  7588,  Editor 

A  Pi»bli8heE_ _ 

UlNtlTYPE  Machinist  (assistant)  — 
Mergenthaler  factory  experience;  can 
overhaul  machine.  Sam  Nadel,  747 

Blake  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y^ _ 

NEWISPAPER  COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREM.AN  desires  change  to  West  or 
Southwest.  Age  47.  Sober,  reliable. 

Box  7622.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COMPETENT  rotary  web  press  man 
w-ants  permanent  situation  on  daily 
newspaper.  Spotless  record.  sober, 
steady.  Union.  Now-  assistant  foreman. 
Shop  running  12-32  pp.  daily-.  Excel¬ 
lent  reasons  for  change.  .4-1  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  7626,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

A  POSmON  IVTTH  A  FUTURE  in 
N.  Y.  C.  by  a  man  with  a  future,  27 ; 
new-s  experience  excellent  background 
for  public  relations;  executive  ability^ 
alert  mature.  Box  7601,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CORPORATE  or  Trade  PR  or  Assist- 
ant  Public  Relations  connection  de¬ 
sired  by  able,  aggressive,  experienced 
PR-newsman — 12  years  experience 
with  media,  employed  but  wish  change 
to  daytime  position.  Box  7497,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

NEWSPAPERMAN  25  years  wants 
public  relations  job  in  East.  Box 
7488,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


WE  ARE  not  one  to  be  influ 

enced  by  anonymous  letters. 
We  usually  throw  them  in  the 
waste  basket  where  they  be¬ 
long. 

One  of  our  most  often-remem- 
bered  tenets  taught  by  an  es¬ 
teemed  and  experience  parent 
is:  “If  you  have  anything  worth 
saying,  don't  be  afraid  to  sign 
your  name  to  it.”  And  we  judge 
other  communications  corre¬ 
spondingly — if  they  are  afraid 
to  sign  their  name  it  isn't  worth 
reading. 

The  subject  is  brought  up  be¬ 
cause  of  the  one  and  only  com¬ 
ment  received  to  date  on  E  & 
P's  editorial  last  week  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Gist  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  was  that  the  new  labor 
law  would  work  “if  both  man¬ 
agement  and  labor  have  the  de¬ 
termination  and  good  will  to 
work  together  toward  that  end 
for  their  mutual  gain.  .  .  .  Mean¬ 
while  the  law  of  the  land 
adopted  by  the  will  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  deserves  an  honest  at¬ 
tempt  at  compliance  in  the 
newspaper  field  as  well  as  in 
other  industries."  The  editorial 
also  acknowledged  the  law  may 
not  be  perfect  and  “amend¬ 
ments  may  be  needed  to  safe¬ 
guard  further  the  rights  of  both 
management  and  labor.” 

Our  anonymous  “friend”  in 
Cincinnati  clipped  the  editorial, 
wrote  a  swastika  and  ''KKK” 
across  it.  and  mailed  it  to  us. 
The  writing  appeared  to  be  done 
with  a  compositor's  crayon. 

The  incident  is  relatively  un¬ 
important  except  to  reveal  the 
degree  of  intolerance  with 
which  some  people  view  na¬ 
tional  legislation.  We  don't  know 
the  political  faith  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  person  ( it  would  seem 
to  be  Communistic)  but  what¬ 
ever  it  is  he  or  she  reflects  the 
viewpoint  of  many  that  “it's 
gotta  be  my  way.  or  else.” 

It  is  the  growing  intolerance 
of  minority  groups  for  the  will 
of  the  majority.  It  is  the  refusal 
of  such  minorities  to  admit  they 
are  a  part  of  the  whole,  or  to 
concede  to  any  point  favoring 
the  whole. 

All  of  which  w’orks  towards 
achievemen*  of  the  Communist 
goal  of  setting  class  against 
class  and  group  against  group, 
towards  the  disruption  of  a  na¬ 
tional  community  which  histori¬ 
cally  has  r’sen  to  world  suprem¬ 
acy  on  the  principle  of  law 
and  order  under  majority  rule  at 
the  same  time  protecting  the 
rights  of  minorities. 

•  *  * 

THERE  is  another  form  of  cen¬ 
sorship  creeping  into  modern 
newspaper  practice.  We  refer  to 
the  “off  the-record”  conference. 
Neal  Van  Sooy,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Santa  Paul  (Calif.) 
Chronicle  calls  it  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  with  an  editorial  that  be¬ 
gins: 

“We  think  the  American  press 
has  let  an  insidious  form  of  cen¬ 
sorship  grow  in  the  past  dozen 
years,  which  can  be  far  more 
serious  than  many  formal  acts  to 


suppress  the  full  and  free  dis¬ 
semination  of  news.” 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  cite 
the  many  abuses  of  this  age  old 
practice  in  the  newspaper  field, 
and  concludes:  "We  recommend 
that  the  American  press  con¬ 
sider  if  it  still  wishes  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  much-  abused 
'off  the-record.’  ’’ 

This  has  been  a  topic  of 
discussion  for  years  whenever 
editors  gathered.  It  has  been  an 
editorial  topic  in  many  news¬ 
papers. 

Originally  designed  to  give  re¬ 
porters  background  facts  on  a 
story  so  that  they  might  better 
understand  it.  the  off-the-record 
conference  in  recent  years 
has  been  used  for  various  pur¬ 
poses. 

But  more  and  more  it  is  being 
used  by  people  in  government 
and  political  life  to  bottle  up 
a  story  until  they  are  ready  to 
use  it.  The  technique  is  to  in¬ 
vite  reporters  in.  tell  them  all 
the  facts,  warn  them  it  is  “off- 
the-record.”  and  rest  on  the  re¬ 
porters’  honesty  to  suppress  the 
whole  thing  until  officially  re¬ 
leased. 

We  have  seen  reporters  walk 
out  of  meetings  that  were 
opened  with  the  “off-the-rec¬ 
ord”  phrase.  They  did  not  want 
to  be  committed  to  withhold 
a  story  which  they  might  pos¬ 
sibly  develop  for  publication 
from  other  sources.  Also,  we 
have  heard  of  newspapers  that 
instructed  their  reporters  not 
to  attend  such  conferences.  But 
editors  will  agree  it  is  difficult 
to  abide  by  such  a  hard  and  fast 
rule. 

Many  meetings  of  this  type 
are  valuable,  as  members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  know  who  have  met 
with  Presidents.  Secretaries  of 
State.  Chiefs  of  Staff,  etc.,  in 
Washington.  Others  might  also 
be  valuable  to  reporters  on 
various  assignments. 

It  seems  to  us  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  for  this  practice  is  for 
editors  to  instruct  reporters  to 
use  their  own  judgment.  If 
they  sit  in  on  what  appears  to 
be  an  important  meeting  pro¬ 
viding  valuable  background  in¬ 
formation.  let  them  stay.  But  im¬ 
press  on  the  reporters  the  im¬ 
portance  of  not  being  party  to 
suppressing  news  stories  under 
the  guise  of  “off-the-record.” 
Tell  them  to  walk  out  on  such 
meetings  and  attempt  to  get  the 
story  elsewhere  “on-the-record.” 

If  reporters  did  more  of  that 
it  would  not  be  long  before 
those  who  continually  misuse 
the  vehicle  would  realize  the 
futility  of  their  efforts  to  take 
refuge  behind  “off-the-record” 
conferences. 


Sears  Section  in  Dallas 

Dallas,  Tex. — The  Times  Her¬ 
ald  ran  a  six-page  full-size  Sears 
Roebuck  local  advertising  sec¬ 
tion  June  18,  printing  in  black 
and  green. 
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Seminar  Planned 
For  Puhlishers 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Grove 
Patterson,  editor  of  Toledo  (O. ) 
Blade,  is  optimistic  about  raising 
an  $850,000  endowment  among 
publishers  for  the  American 
Press  Institute  at  Columbia  Un¬ 
iversity. 

"I  think  we  ll  reach  the  goal.” 
Mr.  Patterson  told  E&P.  He  has 
recently  become  chairman  of  the 
Institute  s  advisory  board  to  en¬ 
list  greater  support  in  the  year 
old  project.  He  disclosed  that 
plans  are  being  made  to  add  a 
seminar  for  publishers. 


Melten,  Hallam 
Retire;  Walter, 
Reese  Named 

Wilmington,  Del. — Two  exec¬ 
utives  of  the  News-Journal  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Morning  News 
and  Journal-Every  Ei'ening,  re¬ 
tired  this  week.  They  are  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Metten.  business  mana¬ 
ger.  and  Clement  B.  Hallam,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor.  Mr.  Metten  has 
been  with  the  papers  or  their 
predecessors  for  53  years,  and 
Mr.  Hallam  for  50  years. 

Mr.  Metten's  successor  as  bus¬ 
iness  manager  is  Frederick  Wal¬ 
ter.  now  comptroller  and  treas¬ 
urer.  Mr.  Hallam  is  succeeded  as 
executive  editor  by  Charles  Lee 
Reese.  Jr.,  who  also  becomes  a 
vi  e  president  of  the  company. 

A  position,  building  superin¬ 
tendent.  is  to  be  filled  by  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Scott,  electrician. 

At  an  office  party  for  Metten 
and  Hallam.  tributes  were  paid 
by  Henry  T.  Claus,  president  of 
the  company. 

■ 

Milwaukee  Firm  Wins 
Award  for  Utility  Ads 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — First  prize 
for  the  outstanding  transporta¬ 
tion  advertising  in  newspapers 
in  1946  has  been  won  by  the 
Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  & 
Transport  Co.  Fred  E.  Eriksen, 
advertising  manager,  accepted 
the  aw'ard  at  the  26th  annual 
convention  of  the  Public  Utili¬ 
ties  Advertising  Association  in 
Detroit. 

The  1947  award,  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  major  United  States 
and  Canadian  transportation 
utilities,  was  given  for  adver¬ 
tisements  based  on  the  com¬ 
pany's  training  program  for 
operators.  Arthur  Meyerhoff  & 
Co.  is  the  agency  for  the  Trans¬ 
port  Co. 


Press  Banned 
In  Arab  Areas 
Visited  by  UN 


i 


Reporters  accompanying  the  i 
United  Nations  committee  to  in-  I 
vestigate  Palestine  have  been  * 
barr^  from  two  city  halls,  a , 
hospital  and  several  factories, 
all  Arab,  which  were  visited  by 
the  committee. 

PM's  correspondent  Victor  H 
Bernstein  reported  that  UN 
Press  Attache  George  Symeon- 
ides  had  explained  “officially” 
that  in  some  instances  there 
wasn't  enough  room  for  the 
press  and  in  others  the  Arabs 
had  simply  insisted  that  no 
newsmen  be  permitted. 

Bernstein,  however,  asserted 
the  development  had  come  from 
an  Arab  demand  that  .Tewish 
newspapermen  be  banned  from 
certain  spots  on  the  Committees 
itinerary.  It  resulted,  Bernstein 
wrote,  with  the  imposition  of  a 
complete  ban  on  all  newsmen. 

“It  was  pointed  out  to  (Emil 
Sandstroem,  chairman  of  the  UN 
committee)  that  Jewish  news 
men  had  acceded  to  the  request 
to  stay  away  from  mosques  on 
religious  grounds,”  Bernstein 
wrote.  “.  .  .  but  the  demand 
that  they  be  kept  out  of  munici 
polities  was  altogether  too  much 

"The  chairman  denied  he  had 
been  officially  informed  of  any 
such  demand  by  the  Arabs  and 
therefore  was  not  asking  us  to 
stay  out  of  Ramie  ( an  Arab 
town).” 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Press 
bureau  in  New  York  received  a 
letter  from  Robert  C.  Miller 
which  recounted  other  troubles 
of  the  press  in  Palestine. 

"There  are  two  separate  and 
distinct  stories  here.”  Miller 
wrote.  “One  is  the  UN  and  the 
other  is  the  Battle  of  Palestine. 
The  UN  doings  are  handled  by 
attendance  of  the  open  meetings, 
briefings  by  Symeonides  after 
the  closed  meetings,  and  the 
usual  snooping  around  dele¬ 
gates  and  members  of  the  Secre 
tariat." 

“The  UN  committee’s  hearings 
have  placed  a  terrific  burden 
upon  existing  facilities.  There 
are  about  150  press,  radio,  still  i 
camera  and  movie  people  in 
town.  .  .  .  Covering  the  Battle 
of  Palestine  calls  for  good 
sources.  The  unsung  heroes  are 
the  stringers  covering  the  out 
lying  districts. 

“It’s  pretty  warlike  with  tanks, 
armed  soldiers,  barbed  wire  and 
the  usual  security  measures. . .  .f 
Shadows,  mules  and  boats  are! 
still  nightly  casualties  from  I 
sentries  posted  around  town.”  I 


- - 

“Me  ...  1  Never  Get  Into  Arguments!” 

*  When  a  highly  controversial  question  comes 
up  for  discussion,  there  may  be  a  dozen 
different  answers^-and  each  feller  thinks 
he*s  right. 

The  man  who  writes  in  to  his  local  news¬ 
paper  carrying  the  Haskin  Information  Serv* 
ice,  Washington,  D.  C.,  department  has  the 
bunch  licked  from  the  start. 


The  Dmiiy  Mimamnlimn  S-t4,tB0> 

hmM  renonttrf  Us  esntrmst  for  Ths  Hmskin 
Sorvfce. 
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PLEASE  HOLD 

STILL  DEAR! 


IN  PHILADELPHIA,  POPPA  HAS  TO  FIGHT  FOR  A  CHANCE 

TO  READ  THE  INQUIRER 


THE  INQUIRER’S  CIRCULATION 


HAS  SHOWN  AMAZING 
AND  STEADY  INCREASE 

1936: 

Doily  Circulation . 289,165 

Sunday  Circulation  ....  695,421 
(Av«ro9*  6  m«nths,  Rfiding  S«pt.  30,  1936) 

TODAY: 

Doily  Circulation  .  .  over  700,000 
Sunday  Circulation  over  1,000,000 
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The  way  women  “take  to”  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  is  a  true  measure  of  its  advertising 
leadership.  Women  like  the  way  The  Inquirer 
handles  news — complete,  brief,  interesting. 
And  The  Inquirer  is  filled  with  features  that 
inform,  entertain  and  amuse  women.  This 
policy  of  catering  to  the  housewife  extends  to 
advertising  as  well.  That’s  why  The  Inquirer 
holds  first  place  in  America’s  3rd  market. 
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The  Press  gets  results  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  because  all  of  its  huge  cir¬ 
culation  is  g;o')d.  No  premiums,  no 
life  insurance — not  even  carrier 
boy  campaigns — add  “ringers”  to 
its  circulation  totals.  The  251,572* 
persons  who  get  this  paper  each 
\\eekday  bin’  The  Press  because 
they  prefer  to  read  it. 

Our  advertisers  have  discovered 
that  this  kind  of  circulation  really 


moves  goods.  That’s  one  rea,s(i; 
w  hy  The  Press  carried  more  ad 
vertising  for  grocery  products  ii 
1946  than  both  of  the  other  Pitts 
burgh  papers  combined! 


*176,465  copies  each  weekday  go  ini; 
the  City  Zone;  231,077  go  into  the  Ci 
and  Retail  Trading  Zones,  wliich  repro 
sent  the  area  where  ‘♦/s  of  the  Pittsbu 
district’s  money  is  spent. 
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